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TEW - YORKERS religiously believe 
\ that they have the best police sys- 
tem and the finest police force in exist- 
As represented by the Board of 
\ldermen— August 11, 1886—they hold 
‘the Police Department has reached 
, standard of efficieney hitherto unattain- 
ed, and superior to that of any force in the 
This opinion, expressed after the 
funeral of ex-President Grant, may only be 
that of a majority; but, nevertheless, ex- 
ceptions prove the rule. 

What is the number of the metropoli- 
tan police force? what are its duties ? 
how is it organized ? and in what manner 
we its duties performed? are questions 
vyhose answers determine the soundness 
or unsoundness of the popular faith. 

The number of the police force, of all 
ranks and grades, on the last day of A.D. 
IS85, was 2938, including 35 probationers. 
The Legislature of the State of New York, 
on May 12, 1886, unanimously authorized 
the addition of 500, in deference to the 
general conviction that it was numerical- 
ly too small to cope with the possible 
emergencies of the times. The city of 
New York, estimating its population at 
1,650,000, then had, exclusive of the Cen- 
tral Park force, one police-officer to every 
562 of the inhabitants. This, in view of 
the heterogeneous character of the people, 
and the peculiar relation of the city to 
the continent, was really an insufficient 
supply. In 1888 Philadelphia had one 
policeman to every 636 of its citizens; Bal- 
timore, one to 525: 


oria 


Soston, one to 487; 
the metropolitan district of London, one 
to 342; and the ancient city of London, 
one to every 100. 

The Police Department of New York, 
established and organized under the law 
of 1870, consists of the Board of Police— 
which is composed of four Commissioners, 
appointed by the Mayor—of the police 
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force, and of officials appointed by the 
Commissioners. The term of each Com 
missioner extends over six years, during 
which his labors are lightened by the aid 
of a secretary. His salary is fixed at 
$5000 per annum. Stephen B. French, 
President of the Board of Poliee. is of 
French and Duteh ancestry, and is a na 
tive of Long Island. Fitness for his post 
was largely received through the early 
discipline of a sperm-whaler’s adventur 
ous experience, followed by nearly five 
years of changeful fortune in California. 
Mercantile life next sharpened his facul 
ties, and prepared him for the conspicuous 
career in polities and public affairs upon 
which he entered in 1865. Appointed Po 
lice Commissioner in May, 1879, he was 
elected to the presidency of the Board in 
1880, and still retains that office. 

Fitz-Joln Porter, appointed October 28, 
1884, is a native of New Hampshire, a 
graduate of West Point Military Aecade- 
my, and a distinguished officer of the 
Mexican and civil wars. 

John McClave, appointed November 24, 
1884, was born in New York, graduated 
at the College of the City of New York, 
is a lumber merchant by occupation, and 
a successful politician. 

John R. Voorhis, appointed May 9, 1885, 
was born in New Jersey, is a builder by 
trade, and is now serving for the third 
time Police. Like 
all his colleagues, he is credited with rare 
intuition, quick pereeption, concentrated 
thought, remarkable tact, endurance, and 
executive ability. Courteous, prompt, 
positive, and eflicient, the members of the 
3oard of Police exemplify some of the 
best qualities of the American body-politie. 

Each member of the Board of Police has 
specific duties. The President must ex- 
amine and approve cliarges against offi- 
cers of all grades before they are tried, 
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THE NEW YORK POLICE HEAD-QUARTERS, MULBERRY STREET All judgmer 


must be in wi 
and also answer communications on po- ing, entered in the department records 


: lice subjects from all parts of the world. and notice thereof read to the force of 
Commissioner Voorhis, as chairman of the the precinet to which the inculpated mem 
Committee on Repairs and Supplies, is the ber belongs. During the year 1885 no less 
purchaser of all required materials, and than 2570 charges were preferred against 
carefully serutinizes the bills therefor ren- officers of all grades for yiplation of 
: : dered. He also visits all station-houses, rules. Some were accused of being off 
: and inspects their conditions and require- their posts, some of talking while on dut 
ments. Commissioner Porter is chair- and others of weightier offences. S 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Po- teen dismissals, mainly for intoxicatio 
sy q lice Pension Fund, and as such spends followed, 1620 were fined to the amount 
: much time in examining the applications of $9487 86, 317 reprimanded, and 517 « 
: : of widows for pensions, petitions for retire- culpated. The remaining cases were st 
: ment by old members of the force, and pending at the close of the year. All or 
é other matters of similar nature. Com- ders to the Superintendent of Police issu 


missioner MeClave is treasurer of the Po- from the Board, and all expenditures of 


lice Board and also of the Pension Fund. the Seeret Service Fund for procul 


In the first capacity he disbursed, dur- useful information and for the arrest « 


ing the year 1886, the sum of $3,853,272, criminals and suspects are at their diser 


appropriated by the Board of Estimateand tion. Experience, observation, and 


Apportionment for the maintenance of quiry combined have thus organized 
the Police Department, and in the second, Board of Police. They have also dictat 
more than $2 


50,000, collected from differ- the Superintendent's practice of frequent 
ent sources, and paid over to pension- ly summoning each of the thirty-four cap 
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io head-quarters, instructing them 
wishes of the Commissioners, and 
ufusing fresh vigor and effective- 
ito the entire force. The lax en 
ent of excise laws, of the statutes 
ition to gambling-houses and pros 
sand the imminence of riot in labor 
; s are among the occasions of these 
jal interviews. Through this ad 
stration New York may justly claim 
atfords as much of safety to life. 
and property as any city on the 
Pugnacious ruffians, for 
\ ht,’ ean always be accommodated 
elements of violence and crime are 
‘absent, but every outbreak is tol 
erably eertain to leave the transgressor 
ie iron hands of justice. Political 
lls’ have lost much of their ancient 

er, and should be totally paralyzed. 
Under the instructions of the Board of 
Police, the members of the force exercise 
the common-law and statutory powers 
constables, except for the service of civil 
execute warrants for search or 
rrest issued by magistrates of the State 


rocess: 


any part of it, and convey prisoners to 

districts where they are made return 
ible; summarily arrest persons reason 
ably suspeeted of felony when found in 
e streets at night, or when visibly 
guilly of felony or misdemeanor; and 
may enter any house or building to sup 
press an affray or to execute plain duty. 
But they are prohibited from doing more 
than is necessary to the safe custody of 
prisoners in charge, from the use of pro 
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voking language, taking offence at harsh 
or abusive talk, or making arrests in per 
sonal quarrels, unless justified by the ne 
cessity of self-defence. 

Ranking in the following order, 1, Si 
perintendent, 2, 


Inspector, 3, Captain, 4, 
Sergeant, 5, 7 


foundsman, 6, Patrolman, 
Doorman, each division of the police force 
is charged with delinite duties. 
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JOUN R. VOORHIS. 


William Murray, appointed Superin- 
tendent of Police on the 9th of June, 1885, 
is the chief executive officer. For the oe- 
cupaney of this arduous and responsible 
position he has been qualified by long 
years of excellent service. Born in New 
York, wounded at Bull Run while serving 
in the Elisworth Zouaves, and joining the 
police foree in 1866, he signalized himself 
by some very skilful arrests. To thieves, 
burglars, and gamblers his name is one 
of terror. <A thousand-dollar wateh and 
chain, presented by forty prominent 


THOMAS BYRNES. 


watch-makers and jewellers, shi 
estimation in which he is held 
mereantile community. The $ 
whom he dispersed during the la 
of 1877, respect his vigorous bray: Hi 
divides with Inspector Byrnes 1] 

of unmasking more erime and co 
more criminals than any other m t' 
department. When raised from 1 

of Inspector to that of Superinten 

at once centralized the managemen! 
minished the cost, and inereased 
ficiency of the force. He assigns | 
spectors in rotation to duty, issue 
received from the Board of Polic: 
supplements them with others in harmo) 
with the originals and with the laws of { 
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commonwealth. Exercising direct au 
thority over detached companies, making 
and reporting details, inspecting prisons 
and station-houses, and the books and 
business of the latter; enforcing the laws 
against gambling-houses, lotteries, lewd 
resorts, and racing in the streets; assum 
ing command at riots and great fires, re 
porting to the Board all diseases and nu 
sances that threaten the health or comfort 
of the citizens, providing for emergencies 
by suggestion, as in the establishment of 
the Bellevue Hospital ward for sick pris 
oners; keeping record of all orders, ex 
penses, suspicious persons and places, re 
ported crimes and misdemeanors for whic! 
no arrests have been made, houses of pros 
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wn. assignation, and gambling 

e isnecessarily a busy one, Office 

is abundant. The daily returns 

the various precincts must be ex- 

d and noted, grievances and com 

ts of visitors disposed of, Inspect 
eports scrutinized and the Inspect- 
structed, the daily consolidated 

to the Board of Police prepared, 

e names of those arrested and 

ned. and the reasons therefor, re 

ed. Duty does not cease with day 

t. but requires frequent nocturnal 
sitation of precincts station 
ises. in order to certainty that the 
lition of all is agreeable to law. 
fie Superintendent is also obliged to 
report quarterly upon the state of the 
wee, and to incorporate such statistics 
iid suggestions for its improvement as 
to him may seem advisable. Besides 
this, his duty is to forward all sworn 
ind formal charges against subordi- 
nates to the Committee on Rules and 


Discipline for action. His salary of 


s6H000 appears to be well earned. 
The four Inspectors are no less busily 
employed. At present there are only 


three, viz., Thomas Byrnes, George W. 
Dilks, and Henry V. Steers. The last 
joined the force in 1857, rose through all 
the grades to his present position, while 
patrolman saved seven persons from 
drowning, and distinguished himself by 
singly thrashing a desperate bully who 
led a gang of desperadoes in their nightly 
depredations. His knowledge of ** crooks” 
is exhaustive, and his respect for their 
courage exceedingly smail. Driven to 
desperation, they often fight like cornered 
rats, but will not add murder to lesser 
crime unless certain of escape. To effect 
the latter the most dangerous chances are 
recklessly accepted. On the approach of 
every storm Inspector Steers’s barometric 
ankle painfully recalls the memory of a 
leap that nearly shook the teeth out of 
lis head, from the top of a high house to 
that of one much lower, while in hot pur- 
suit of a burglar, whom he triumphantly 
captured. 

George W. Dilks, who entered the force 
as assistant captain in 1848, was made In- 
spector in 1860. In the tragie Astor Place 
riot, incited by jealousy between the act 
ors Forrest and Macready, he judiciously 
commanded a body of police; and in the 
terrible longshoremen’s riots of 1857 con- 
quered the disturbers, who fought with 
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GEORGE W. DILKS. 


hay-sticks, cart-rungs. clubs, ete., after a 
four days’ conflict. In the draft riots of 
1863 his gallantry was no less manifest. 
Each Inspector is responsible for the 
preservation of the peace and protection 
of life and limb in his own district. His 
daily and quarterly reports of duty, disci 
pline, and police circumstance, together 
with his books of record, contain much of 
the matter on which the action of his of 
ficial superiors is based. The long expe 
rience and excellent judgment of the three 
Inspectors induced the Commissioners to 
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ALEXANDER 8. WILLIAMS 


constitute them a Board of Examiners, 


whose duty it is to examine all applicants 


for promotion in the force before permit- 
ting them to appear before the Civil Ser 
vice Examining Board. 

The Board of Police Surgeons, which 
consists of eighteen professional men, in 
cluding the president and secretary, is a 
constituent part of the force. Its mem 
bers are not allowed to receive compensa 
tion for medical services to police-officers, 
nor to prefer private practice to the per- 
formance of official duty. It is also part 
of their task to take medical and surgical 
charge, gratuitously, of pensioners upon 
the Police Life-Insurance Fund and of 
their families whenever requested. 

During the vear 1885 the number of vis 
its made by surgeons to police-officers was 
22.863, and of visits to station-houses 816. 
More than 175 different diseases or in- 
juries received treatment, and 2.48 per 
cent. of the corps were perpetually sick. 
Seven hundred and thirty-four applicants 
for appointment as patrolmen were ex- 
amined, and 460 passed. Only three were 
found to be men of bad character and 
reputation, 

Each of the thirty-four captains is vested 
with the power, subject to regulations, of 
posting the men under his command in 
such portions of his precinct, and of as- 
signing to them such duties, as he may 
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think expedient. He must furthe: 
known the special merit or demeri 
inferiors, divide them into two 
of two sections each, assign a seroy 
the command of each section, and 
the charge of the station-house. 

The police captain is held strict 
sponsible for the preservation of thi 
lic peace in his own precinct, the saf 
tody of prisoners, the order and hye 
condition of his official quarters, ari 


due preservation of the library. ( ty 
and due attention to all who eal] n 
business affairs are to be exhibited. and 
all discussions of party polities by the men 
rigidly suppressed. He is required to 
journalize the times of his entering and 


leaving the building, to make requisitions 
for needful supplies, keep special record 
of all arrests and for what crimes, of t 
results of judicial proceedings, of the 
term of sentence and place of imprisoi 
ment of the convicted, and to report quar 
terly in detail. Every item of police 
and of civil or criminal occurrence, is in 
scribed on the “blotter,” which thus be 
comes a photographie exhibit of daily 
events affecting the peace and welfare of 
the city. 

Many of the captains richly merit de 
scription of their services to the commu 
nity. Space permits but the briefest allu 
sions. Captain J. J. Mount and other of 
ficers of the same rank covered themselves 
with credit and renown by efficient gallant 
rv in the draft and other riots. Captain 
Alexander 8. Williams is one of the most 
prominent of his class. Perfectly fearless 
and resolute, he has made himself the dread 
and scourge of the worst criminals coming 
within reach of his arm. The Florence 
saloon and ** Mulligan’s Hell” were closed 
by his prowess. 


auty, 


Very large amounts of 
property have been recovered by his in 
genuity. His precinct is known as thie 
Tenderloin,” because of its social charac 
teristics. But none of its celebrities are 
allowed to infract the laws with impunity 
One of the most eminent of newspaper 
proprietors is said to have been arrested 
and locked up on two different occasions 
for furious driving in the streets. Cap 
tain Williams's club enjoys the reputation 
among the roughs of being as hard, ready, 
and rough as themselves, and is certainly 
a notable instrument. Its owner is one 
of the most venomously hated, frequently 
tried, and most valuable of police-officers. 
Should any captaincy be vacant, or the 
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ibent be absent, a sergeant of the 
ict is selected by the Superintendent 
the Board of Police to possess and 
se all his powers. Sergeants in ro 
daily inspect the beds, bedding, 
es, and habits of policemen in their 
ive districts, and give to prisoners 
lvers memoranda of articles taken 
them. One of the number goes on 
with his section or platoon, vigi 
attends to duty throughout the 
and returns with his men at its 
All of the 152 sergeants are re 
| to have something of the military 
tinetin theireomposition, but not more 
1 good taste and discipline justify. As 
i, they report all derelictions from duty 
ill violations of order. 
Sergeant T. V. Holbrow is keeper of the 
House of Detention, at 203 Mulberry Street, 
d returns daily to the Chief Clerk the 


number and names of committed and dis- 
charged witnesses who are unable to fur 
sh security for appearance in criminal 
yoceedings, and the number of those who 


main ineustody. He also reports week- 
yon the sanitary and dietary condition of 
‘is unique mansion. All letters address- 
ed tothe inmates must be open, submitted 
to his inspection, and also to delivery or 
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retention as he may judge best. All con- 
versations with the imprisoned are held in 
his presence, noted by him, and reported 
to the district Inspector. He himself is in- 
hibited from converse with them, except 
in so far as their safe-keeping, comfort, or 
convenience is concerned. 

Personal examination (April, 1886) of 
this dubious residence discovers that it 
consists of two buildings on the same lot, 
of which the one fronting on the street is 
allotted to women, who may go up and 
down its five stories at pleasure, but can- 
not leave it by front or rear. The back 
building is occupied by males, whose lav- 
atory and bath-room are on the ground- 
floor; six bedrooms, with five beds in each, 
on the second, third, and fourth stories, 
and room for exercise in the fifth. The 
dining-room on the front lower floor dis 
plays the plain, wholesome food provided 
at so much per meal by the lady purveyor 
at the cost of the city. Six hundred vol- 
umes of light literature, history, biogra 
phy, and travel beguile the tedium of eap- 
tivity. Three women and fourteen men 
are held in durance questionable. One 
of the latter is deftly braiding horse-hair 
chains; the rest are vegetating in uncan 
ny seclusion. All have been brought 
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hither since the 12th of the month. Un 
fortunates have occasionally been detain- 
ed as long as four months, or even longer. 
Foreign residence, lack of fixed abode, 
probable purchasability, unwillingness to 
testify —as in the case of complainant 
strangers despoiled in houses of ill fame 

and inability to give bail are held by 
many to warrant this forcible detention 
of witnesses to homicide or felonious as 
sault. Here their board is free, remuner 
ation by District Attorney or Judge prob- 
able, safety from bribery or intimidation 
assured, and presence, when needed to sat 
isfy justice, secured. The wiety for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children some 
times Causes commitments to this estab 
lishment. 

Opinions about the House of Detention 
are variant. It is a prison, and a gloomy 
one, although fare and lodging may be 
better than what the majority of miser- 
able inmates ordinarily enjoy. Human- 
itarians, such as Mr. William Delamater, 
wish to see it abolished. The Police Re 
port for 1885 regards it as ‘* not only a blot 
upon the fair fame of this community, but 
a standing rebuke to the proper adminis- 
tration of justice in this great city.” It 
is true that the wealthy criminal is often 
liberated on bail, while the poor friend 


less witness of his guilt is confined in - 


jail. Here justice and liberty are at man- 
ifest odds. In 1885 the number of com- 
mittals was 307; of discharges, 314; the 
average number of days’ confinement to 
each prisoner, about 17; and the average 
price of meals for each person detained, 
$12 56. Add to the cost of food and 
maintenance the salaries of officers in 
charge, and the expenses of an institution 
‘*not demanded by justice or humanity” 
are seen to be considerable. 

The duties of the 177 roundsmen—two 
to each platoon—include constant patrol, 
wise action in exigent cases, and exem- 
plary conduct. Clerical offices and tele 
graphic operation when in-doors, behind 
the desk, are exacted of them. 

The bulk of the police force, corre- 
sponding to the privates or enlisted men 
of the regular army, consisted on the Ist 
of January, 1886, of the 2396 patrolmen. 
On the 15th of June, according to the re- 
turn of Deputy Chief Clerk Delamater, 
the native nationality of the 2936 men of 
all ranks and grades then constituting the 
police foree was as follows: United States, 
1745; Ireland, 974; Germany, 136; Aus- 
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tria, 4; Italy, 5; Switzerland, 1; Ca: 
13; England, 30; Finland, 1; Scot 
14; France, 6; Bavaria, 1; Nova § 
2; Denmark, 1; Sweden, 2; West |; 
1. Thus the United States have eo; 
uted 59.46, Ireland 33.17, and a 
countries 7.37 per cent. of the whol 
The Hibernian element, including 
born in this country, is decided], 
dominant. Naturally enough, thos: 
whose constitution habits of subordi; 
tion to authority have been ingrained 


generations of servitude are most wate) 
ful and resolute when the enforcemen 
law is intrusted to their hands. W} 
ever their ancestral antecedents, the N« 
York police have invariably illustrated 
the virtues of implicit obedience, sel f-con 
trol, manly courage, and intelligent fid 
ity. The club is at times quite freely used 
The ideal policeman is only an ideal. The 


actual is but an approximation to the im 
aginary archetype, because he is only 
man under all the limitations of the con 
monplace American citizen. Still, we are 
fain to believe he is a decided improve 
ment upon the first uniformed policeman 
(July 8, 1693), who was invested by orde: 
of the Mayor with ‘‘a coat of ve citty liy 
ery, With a badge of ye citty arms, shoes, 
and stockings,” charged to ‘tye account 
of the cittv.” He certainly is a vast 
ly emended edition of the star-labelled 
functionary of 1850, whose favorite roosi 
ing-place was the barrels of a corner gro 
cery, and who was commonly conspicu 
ous for absence when his presence was 
most grievously needed. Out of the 700 
or 800 more or less applicants for appoint 
ment every year, it is matter of congratu 
lation that so few unfit men are success 
ful. 

Every candidate is duly examined as 
to his fitness for the service. This fitness 
must be of perfect physical health and 
superior muscular and physical develop 
ment. Stature should not be under 5 feet 
74 inches on the bare feet, avoirdupois, 
without clothing, of 188 pounds, and na 
ked chest measurement of 33} inches 
Any disease bars acceptance, and is 
ground of dismissal. He must also |» 
neat and cleanly in person, and free from 
the use of private medicine at the epocl 
of appointment. Intellectual qualifica 
tion must be equal to the due discharg: 
of police duty. Besides the ability to read 
and write the English language under 
standingly, he must be sufficiently ac 
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THE NEW YORK POLICEMAN OF 1693. 


quainted with municipal, State, and na- 
tional law to comprehend the nature and 
extent of his functions. This, together 
with expert professional knowledge, is ac 
quired in the School of Instruction under 
the officer in charge and his assistants. 

The School of Instruction has two de- 
partments, one for drill in the school of 
the soldier and of the company, and the 
other for instruction at Police Head-quar- 

In the latter, Sergeant Henry O. 
Corbett instruets neophytes in about two 
liundred rules of patrol duty. 

The undergraduates are further in- 
structed as to the authority of policemen 
inder the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Police powers under the Sanitary Code 


are also made clear. No curriculum of in- 
struction in pastoral theology, clinical sur- 
gery, or legal procedure is more exhaust 
ive. Notoneissothorough. <A surgeon 
sent by the Society on First Aid to the 
Injured adds the finishing touches by a 
course of five lectures. Examination fol- 
lows, and if the examined pass the ordeal, 
each receives a certificate from the society. — 
Familiarity with rules and duties is to be 
subsequently kept alive by comprehensive 
study of the Police Manual. 

The moral character of every applicant 
must have the voucher of five petitioners 
for his appointment—all of whom certify 
from personal knowledge to his sobriety, 
industry, and good conduct—and also the 
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corroborative testimony of independent 
official investigation. He must also en- 
dure the test of civil service examination 
by Inspector Byrnes, Hugh Bonner, the 
chief of the Fire Department, and the 
secretary of the Board. This puts his 
memory, knowledge of localities, and apt- 
itude for business to the proof. Vacan- 
cies are filled by those who have passed 
highest in open competitive examinations, 
and have borne the athletic trials of 
Wood's Gymnasium and of preliminary 
drill. Promotions are regulated by the 
same standard. Preference in appoint- 
ment is given to such as have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military or naval 
service of the United States in the civil war. 
One month of satisfactory probation is fol- 
lowed by certified appointment, but does 
not exempt from triennial inquiry into 
general fitness for continuance in service. 
Neither political nor religious opinion or 
affiliation can legally affect appointment 
or promotion. Both are professedly based 
upon positive merit. The soard of Police 
is equally divided between the two great 
political parties; a majority of the cap- 
tains is said to belong to one, and a ma- 
jority of the sergeants to the other; the 
inferior officers and men are equally di- 
vided between both. Religion and polities 
the two things about which ordinary 
men care most—are supposedly ignored 
in presence of known and sworn duty. 
The persistence with which both intrude 
themselves into all human arrangements 
may, notwithstanding, lend some color of 
justification to the boastful assertion of 
power to ‘get a man on the police.” 
Investiture with all the rights and re- 
sponsibiiities of the baton is, according to 
the Police Manual, to be justified by the 
subsequent course of the appointee. He is 
required to be truthful and respectful, not 
moeddlesome, prompt to quell disturbance, 
not to maltreat or use unnecessary vio- 
lence toward citizen or criminal, to fill 
the measure of police regulations, not to 
drink nor to accept rewards, free passes, 
or tickets. He is expected to illustrate 
the golden virtue of silence, and to ab- 
stain from indulgence in some games, 
while permitted to play in others. The 
use of slang is forbidden to him; never- 
theless, what he doesn’t know of this pe- 
culiar form of language is not worth ac- 
quaintance. He is not allowed to bor- 
row money of fellow-officers. On elec- 
tion days he must exercise due vigilance 
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in removing all ballot booths from 
in 150 feet of the polling-places. 
telegraph keys are to be faithfully 
complaints and violations of city 
nances reported. 

The privileges of police-officers s 
such obvious value as to invest 
sition with the attribute of desiral 
Unlike their brethren in the United k 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland 
may vote for all elective officers, but 1 
not be active or offensive partisans. ‘I’ 
may, with consent of the Board of Police. 
receive rewards for extraordinary and 
meritorious services. While actually on 
duty they are not liable to military or jury 
duty, nor to arrest on civil process, nor to 
service of subpoenas from civil courts 
Each class of officers has a distinetive uni 
form; all are under impartial rules of 
transfer and promotion, and are paid 
monthly. Salaries range as follows: Door 
man, $1000; Patrolman, $1000 for the first 
year, $1100 the second, and $1200 subse- 
quently ; Roundsman, $1200 ; Sergeant, 
$1600; Police Surgeon, $2200, Captain, 
$2750; and Inspector, $3500. After twenty 
years of service each member is entitled to 
retirement from active duty, and to an 
annual pension of $600. He may be in 
the full health and vigor of manhood, but 
the authorities have no power to refuse 
his legal rights. Steps that ought to be 
successful have been taken to remedy this 
defect in the pension laws. 

Limitation is commensurate with pris 
ilege. The knights of the club are de 
barred from membership in fire or mili 
tary organizations, from soliciting contri 
butions for political purposes, asking any 
citizen to interfere in their relations to the 
force, conferring presents or testimonials 
upon other members, and from circulating 
subscriptions for charities without permis- 
sion of the Board. All the time of every 
policeman must be bestowed on duty; lis 
post is to be perpetually perambulated, liis 
residence established in the city and known 
to his superior, his bed and bedding in the 
station-house, his presence at the roll-call, 
and his energies at command until his res 
ignation—if he should resign—is accepted 
by the Board of Police. 

Reprimand, delay or forfeiture of pay, 
or dismissal from further employment, fo! 
lows upon intoxication, disrespect or in 
subordination to superiors, neglect of duty, 
disobedience to orders, incapacity, immoral 
or injurious behavior. The Corporation 
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PRISONERS BROUGHT INTO ESSEX MARKET COURT. 


Counsel is employed to defend them when 
charged as members of the force, if there 
be apparent grounds of defense. Dismis- 
sals are announced to the entire corps. 
Court squads, organized for the service of 
criminal processes and the execution of 
Police Court orders in criminal cases, are 
subject to the same disciplinary provi 
Appeal to the civil courts is allow- 
ed. Whether the proceedings in the trial 
before the Police Commissioners have been 
in harmony with the forms of law is then 
the subject of inquiry. If not, the dis- 
missed officer is reinstated. Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, in the first number of 
The Forum, strongly objects to this, and 
says: ‘* As it is at present, the Police Com- 
missioners of New York know the abom- 
inable character of some men on the force, 
but cannot dismiss them, because the civil 
courts with their abounding technicalities 
will at onee reinstate them. The thing 
has been tried, and with this result. Thus 
the police captain may defy the Board of 
Commissioners, for they dare not remove 
him. The Legislature should make the 
Board’s power final.” Men of large and 
long experience differ from the energetic 
reformer in respect of this matter, and 


sions 


maintain that the review of police trials 
by the civil courts is necessary to justice ; 
that it preserves officers from the pique of 
politicians, imparts independence to police 
action, and strengthens fidelity by proba- 
bility of redress from the higher constitu- 
ted authorities. The Police Department 
prefers primary trial of an officer accused 
of felony or misdemeanor by a criminal 
court. IRPf conviction follow, vacation of 
office is simultaneous, and clerical action 
alone is necessary. Superintendent Mur- 


ray speaks of a policeman who on his ‘‘day 
off” left the station-house at 6.20 A.M.,was 
convicted of drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct at 11, reported to the Superintend- 
ent and thence to the Police Board, and 
by 1 P.M. had ceased to be a member of the 
force. 


This course of action was certain- 
ly ‘‘short, sharp, decisive.” In the Bu- 
reau of Records and Complaints, at the 
Central Office, the records of all com- 
plaints, civic or official, are preserved ; pa- 
pers are made out, subpoenas issued, and 
notes of procedure in all cases kept. 

Doormen—77 in all—are the uniformed 
officers who exercise the functions of gen- 
eral house-keepers, maids-of-all-work, jail- 
ers, etc., at the several station-houses. 
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Changes in personnel of the police force 
in 1885 were such as indicate faithfulness, 
aspiration, efficiency, and healthy move- 
ment: 44 of the members died, and 77 were 
retired; only 25 per cent. of all the days 
of service were those of sickness, and most 
of the sickness was clearly traceable to 
the unhealthiness, discomfort, and defec- 
tive plumbing of barrack accommodation. 

Clerks and employés belong to the Po- 
lice Department, but not to the police force, 
although subject to many of the same reg- 
ulations. 

Each of the higher officers is held to 
the faithful performance of duty by a 
bond executed by himself and by two res- 
ident freeholders as sureties. That of the 
Property Clerk is for $25,000; of the Su- 
perintendent, for $20,000; of the Inspect- 
ors, for $15,000; and of the Captains, for 
$10,000, 

How and to what extent the objects of 
the police system are accomplished by the 
metropolitan organization is of vital in- 


terest to the public. The prevention of 


crime is the most important object in view. 
To this end the patrolman devotes himself, 
or ought to devote himself. He acquires 
a sight acquaintance with residents, secru- 
tinizes strangers, and suppresses criminal 
energies. The security of dwellings and 
other buildings, the surveillance of sus- 
pects and disorderly houses, the arrest of 
criminals, and the irregularities of ser- 
vants, are within the scope of his action. 
In 1885 no less than 1190 buildings were 
found open, and were secured by the po- 
lice. Among them were banks, churches, 
factories, 6L shops, and 765 stores. Sus- 
picion of complicity with thieves is sug- 
gested by these figures. The patrolman 
is expected to search suspicious characters 
and parcels abroad at unseasonable hours, 
and thus to prevent the crime of house- 
breaking. Under section 1, chapter 747, 
Laws of 1872, he arrests sellers or pos- 
sessors of obseene books, pictures, model 
casts, articles of indecent or immoral use, 
and thus prevents the corruption of so- 
ciety and the ruin of numerous lives. 
Repression, not cure, is the work of the 
police. 

Gambling implements, lottery tickets, 
or lottery policies—all occasions of theft 
and embezzlement—the police aim to seize 
and destroy. In 1885, 122 persons were 
arrested for gambling, and 30 for keeping 
gambling-houses. Publicity of this vice 
has ceased, but those who wish to indulge 


in it will always find opportunity. 
verted ingenuity tasks its powers to 

the means. Magisterial and judicis 
nity is sometimes fascinated by ** 
and declares it to be a social and « 
sibleamusement. Nevertheless the ; 
have secured the conviction of some p 
players. Pool-selling,” ** book-mak 
or the registration of bets on sporti; 
events, is an annoying and pernicious 
of gambling to many citizens, but not to 
police-magistrates. Some of them have 
held that the gambler should see the eye, 
on which he stakes his money before }y 
ean be held for infraction of the lay 
Fortunately the opinion of the Counsel to 
the Corporation overruled that of thes: 
unwise Solons, and offenders were drives, 
from the city to follow their nefarious 
trade in other localities. The number o| 
arrests for all forms of gambling was 303: 
of these 152 were discharged, 115) con 
victed, and 36 left in suspense. The lot 
tery and policy business is so nearly bro 
ken up that only 33 arrests were mad 
and these mainly of peripatetic venders 
who travel from one customer to another 
to book their ventures. 

The sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
are well known to be the most prolific 
source of pauperism, intemperance, and 
crime. Public sentiment is not sufficient 
ly educated to insist upon total prohibi 
tion. It consents to license, and the clos 
ure of saloons and bars on Sundays, pro 
hibits sale to minors and drunkards, and 
endorses the Civil Damages Act. But it 
fails to speak with legislative precision 
Legists and jurists, who may or may not 
love alcoholic stimulants, hamper and re 
strain the police by conflicting opinions 
as to their powers and duties. Failure to 
enforce the Sunday law is more frequeut 
ly the fault of the police judiciary—w hose 
trustworthiest supporters are liquor-sellers, 
—than of police-otficers. The latter in 
dignantly speak of notorious cases where 
the plainest evidence has been ignored |) 
judicial Dogberries, and the flagrant of 
fenders dismissed to prosecute their i 
jurious business unpunished. Whatever 
of improvement is visible on Sundays ts 
mainly due to the police, who in 1885 mad 
2144 arrests for violation of the Excis: 
Law, of which 1715 were for transgres 
sions of the Sunday clauses: 255 conv): 
tions, 735 discharges, and 1154 cases un 
decided do not atford too much encou: 
agement to zealous fidelity in the future, 
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whatever their influence upon the official 
status of the eleven police justices 
whom three at a time are assigned to pre- 
side in the Court of Special Sessions 


may 
be. 


Publicity should be given to the dis- 
position of every case brought into court. 
If this were done through one or more 
reputable newspapers, it is not at all proba- 
ble that so many as six thousand bailable 
cases would at any time in the future, as 
at one epoch in the past (Chancellor Cros 
by being the authority), be found pigeon- 
holed in the District Attorney's office in 
New York. It is assuredly not the fault 
of the Police Department that judicial 
courts are taxed beyond their powers of 
administration, and that district attorneys 
are, as alleged, so occupied with the man- 
agement of unbailable cases as to find no 
time for the prosecution of bailable ones. 
Many thousand cases of felony and misde- 
meanor are now pending in the criminal 
courts. 
for trial years. The Grand 
Jury of the city has recommended the 
establishment of an additional criminal 
court for the special trial of excise cases. 
On election days the office of the police 
is to protect the ballot-boxes. Much of 
the elective machinery is under the con 
trol of the Bureau of Elections, which 
consists of Chief J.J.O’ Brien—who holds 
office for three years at an annuai salary 
of $5000—aided by three patrolmen, who 
act as clerks. 


Some of these have been Waiting 
for several 


This Bureau endeavors to 
obtain unobstructed expression of the 
popular will by sending out in the 
months of July and August the requi- 
site blanks on which applicants inseribe 
their own names for appointment as in- 
spectors of election and poll-clerks. Cap- 
tains of precincts inquire into the fitness 
of the candidates: Republicans are usu- 
ally appointed first, then the Tammany, 
County, and Irving Hall Democrats, in 
proportions determined by the Board of 
Police, and are sworn into office by the 
Chief. Neglect of duty by those thus 
sworn in is a State-prison offence. Lists 
of voters in each house, maps of election 
districts, and posters are sent to inspectors 
on registration days. A copy of each re 
gister is filed with the Bureau of Elections 
within forty-eight hours of the close of 
registry, and the possible insertion of fic- 
titious names hindered, if not prevented. 
The registry in possession of the Bureau 


becomes the final authority on voting 
On election days the in- 


qualification. 
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of 


spectors again receive an ample s| 
stationery, including statements 
vass, poll lists, and tallies. On 
ment of the canvass is sent to the 2 
of Elections, one to the County ( 
and another to the Board of Supe: 
one of the tallies is forwarded to { 
reau and one to the Mayor within t 
four hours of the close of the eany 
prevent tampering with the returns 
has been attempted. In two 
were sentenced to the State-prison fo 
and a half years in punishment of t] 
fence, which was betrayed by the se 


187 


ing on the bank-paper return. On 
evening of election days statements cert 
fied by inspectors of votes east for cand 
dates are carried by police-otlicers to { 
station-houses as soon as the contents of 
each box have counted. — Thence 
they are sent by special messengers to the 
Bureau of Elections, where all returns ave 
collated and filed away for reference 
Election nights cause busy seenes in the 
bureaucratic office. All the police clerks 
lend a helping hand, The returns of As 
sembly districts, footed up by sergeants 
behind their desks, are reported in the 
room of the Police Board. 

This Bureau also preserves record of the 
death of all males over twenty-one years 
of age, and of all convicted of felony, or 
sentenced to penitentiary or State-prison, 
in order to the correctness of the registry 
lists. Maps of Judicial, Assembly, Sen 
ate, and Congressional districts as ai 
ranged—really by the Bureau, but respon 
sibly by the Board of Police—are drawn 
up in this office. Two large rooms, burst 
ing with huge volumes and assorted doeu 
ments, illustrate the painstaking care witli 
which the elective franchise is guarded. 

Situated as New York is, upon an is! 
and whose encireling waters are crowded 
by the shipping of all maritime peoples, 
it needs the energies of a special body ot! 
police. to quell mutinies, arrest quarre! 
some or insubordinate sailors, preserve 
order among the vessels, prevent smug 
gling, and check depredations upon ma 
rine property. This body it has in the 
Harbor Police, under the command of 
Captain E. O. Smith. Its duties are chief 
ly performed upon the water, and are in 
valuable to shipping interests. The steam 
boat Patrol is the dread of predaceous 
watermen, and is manned by a thorough) 
efficient crew. 

Special patrolmen are appointed to par 
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FOOTING UP ELECTION RETURNS. 


ticular duties on the application of firms 
and corporations, and are paid by them. 
A system of raps with the club on the 


sidewalk calls up wanted policemen, 
brings the assistance of more than one 
otlicer at tires, riots, or other emergencies, 
and indicates the route of a policeman in 
pursuit of any person in the night-time. 
Arrested persons are conducted to the 


station-lhouse, and thence, after longer or 
shorter District Police 
Court. Of these there are six, in differ 
ent parts of the city. 


detention, to a 


There the prison 
ers are charged with specified offences, and 
committed, bailed, or discharged by the 
sitting magistrate, according to the evi 
dence adduced. The Record of Arrests,” 
kept by the Chief Clerk in the Central 
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Office, is alphabetically arranged, and con- 
tains the name, age, color, sex, nationali- 
ty, occupation, state in life—whether mar- 
ried or single—of each person arrested ; 
also the complaint, name of complainant, 
name of officer making the arrest, date 
of arrest, and disposal of the case. The 
number of apprehensions in 1885 was 
74,315—an inerease of 4061 over that of 
1884; 54,898 were males, 19.417 females: 
29.33 per cent. of the whole were arrested 
in the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, and Four- 
teenth precincts, which adjoin each other, 
and contain as miscellaneous a population 
as can be found on any spot of equal size 
on the globe. Assault and battery, dis- 
orderly conduct, intoxication, larceny, va- 
grancy, violation of Corporation, Health, 
and Excise laws, constitute the majority 
of offences. 34,3874 whites and 1897 blacks 
were natives of the United States, 20,115 of 
Treland, 8288 of Germany, 2458 of England, 
3151 of Italy, 791 of Poland, 88 of China, 
and the rest of many different countries. 
More than half were of foreign birth, and of 
the native-born very many were of foreign 
extraction: 8041 were under twenty years 
of age, 26,673 from twenty to thirty vears, 
18,483 from thirty to forty, 11,927 from 
forty to fifty, and 7191 over fifty years 

old; 24.172 were married, and 50,143 sin- 
gle. The percentage of single persons 

arrested was 67.47, against 61.60 in 1872 
—an inerease accounted for by general 

disinelination to marry. 71,120 were able 

to read and write; 3195 had not any lit- 
erary education; 7 were, or professed to 

be, clergymen, 3 authors, 25 teachers, 16 

students, 66 editors and reporters, 1457 

bar-tenders, 2391 clerks, 3087 drivers, 1272 

house-keepers, 3393 house-workers, 13,466 

laborers, 1517 prostitutes, 1707 peddlers, 

1065 printers, 1182 rag-pickers, and 20,108 

of no occupation. 

Conspicuous among the several divi- 
sions of the police force is that of the 
Nineteenth Sub-Precinet, with quarters 
under the Grand Central Depot. In ad- 
dition to limited patrol duty, the members 
maintain creditable order among the push- 
ing hackmen who crowd the entrances to 
that vast edifice. They also protect the 
incoming and outgoing passengers who,to 
the number of over five millions annually, 
patronize the New York Central, Harlem, 
and New Haven railroads, whieh termi- 
nate here. So effective is their activity 
and skill that no confidence man, sharper, 
or pickpocket cares to come within their 


reach. Runaway boys are frequent 
prehended on telegraphic notice from, yay 
ents or guardians, and sent back to ¢}, 
friends. Telegraphic orders from 
authorities and sheriffs in every » 
the country to arrest fugitive erimiy 
receive prompt attention. One of 

gentry who had escaped from Ad) 
Michigan, with $20,000 worth of 

skins, was caught at the window of the 
ticket office while demanding the rebate 
due on his ticket. The whole of the miss 
ing property was recovered. 

The Broadway Squad, composed of 44 
officers and men, is as famous in the 
police world as the gigantie grenadiers 
of Frederick the Great in the military 
All are over six feet in height, and are 


far more commanding in presence and 
symmetrical in person than the unfortu 
nate Prussians. From Thirty - fourth 


Street to the Battery they render high! 
appreciated assistance to pedestrians com 
pelled to cross Broadway, and also regu 
late the endless procession of vehicles 
passing up and down that magnificent 
thoroughfare. 

The Mounted Squad consists of 106 men, 
attached to five distinet precincts between 
One-hundred-and-tenth Street and the 
northern limit of police jurisdiction. The 
distances to be covered necessitate eques 
trian locomotion. On the several drives, 
such as St. Nicholas and other avenues 
north of the Central Park, nine police 
men are specially assigned for duty dur 
ing the day. Bestriding spirited steeds, 
trained to stop runaways by galloping 
alongside, the sturdy riders often incur 
great risks, but seldom fail to accomplish 
their object, or to save the lives and limbs 
of affrighted carriage occupants. 

The detection of crime is a secondar\ 
function of the police force, but is one of 
such romantic and morbidly fascinating 
character that it possesses absorbing inter 
est for the great majority of readers. The 
Detective Bureau, with apartments and 
records at Police Head-quarters, includes 
forty detective sergeants, under the orders 
Inspector Thomas Byrnes. This offi 
, whose celebrity vies with that of 


as ndw constituted was created, at the ur 
gent solicitation of Inspector Byrnes, by 


the State Legislature, and the salary of 
each detective sergeant raised to $1600 


ap- 


i 
Foyché and Vidoceq, has been in comman 
: sinck 1880. 
: On May 25, 1882, the Detective Bureau 
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ARRESTING A THIEF AT 


Ward detectives serving under the cap- 
tains of their respective precincts are not 
included in this particular branch of the 


foree. Inspector Byrnes is a native of 
Ireland, but is of American training. En- 
tering the force in 1863, he rose through 
its several grades to his present office. 
Weeding out all the worthless and inef- 
ficient, and supplying their places with 
young, active, and intelligent men, he in- 
structed and organized the latter on his 
own plans. The Detective Bureau soon 
attained to national importance. Special 
attention was paid to Wall Street. Skill- 
ed thieves, the ‘‘ best men” of their nefa- 
rious occupation, prized it as the richest 
of their hunting grounds. Fat purses 
were abstracted, tin boxes containing 
money, bonds, and valuable papers fell 
into their hands, and knavery was jubi- 
Vou. LXXIV.—No. 442.—36 


THE 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


lant. Now that district is to them as 
paradise to the lost spirit in Moslem le- 
gend, They may view afar, but may not 
enter. Any thief found below a line 
drawn across the city through Fulton 
Street is seized at once and compelled to 
account for himself. Ifthe explanation be 
not satisfactory, the grip of the law tight- 
ens around the culprit, and the familiar jail 
again becomes his home. Ten or twelve 
detectives are always on duty at a room 
in the Stock-Exchange. 
more can be sent to any place in the low 
er section of the city within two or three 
minutes. ‘‘ From the 12th of March, 1880, 
until to-day, they have not lost a ten-cent 
stamp in Wall Street by a professional 
thief—not a penny, not a cent,” is not an 
empty boast. It is sober truth. Some- 
body did steal President Simmons’s over- 
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RELICS IN THE MUSEUM OF CRIME, 


while that gentleman, was busied 
matters connected with the Stock- 


watch to Inspecto 

Byrnes in recogy} 
tion of his signal usefulness 
That fur-trimmed overcoat 
still an estray from its legit; 
mate owner, and whether thy 
sinful appropriator be a profes 
sional thief or only an amateu 


is one of the unsolved mysteries 
of abnormal economic science 
Infallibility is not a human at 
tribute, but in the judgment of 
the criminal classes the Inspect 
or and his subordinates come as 
near to it as is possible to polic: 

men. They ‘‘size up a man fo: 
all he’s worth” with really mar 
vellous accuracy. Markedly in 
dividualized and independent, 
Inspector Byrnes in manner is 
very gentlemanly, insinuating 

and invitive of confidence. He 
knows the thoughts, plans, ways 
and characteristics of crooks,” 
and readily infers how any one 
of the category will proceed in the pro 
jection and execution of crime, and whiat 
he will do to cover his tracks. Charles 
Reade’s advice to ‘‘ put yourself in his 
place” he follows in practice of a profes 
sion to which pre-eminent fitness rather 
than choice has called him. Like every 
genuine ‘‘sleuth-hound” of just govern 

ment, he exhibits rare coolness, self-pos 
session, and bravery, persistence un wear) 

ing, sagacity almost unerring, and the fine 
scent that sniffs the slightest odor of tl. 
quarry. Kind as keen, and impartial as 
imperturbable, he has formed a class 0! 
police-officers equal to the needs of a mu 

nicipality so free to ingress and regress 
that it is the most difficult of all. to 
guard against criminals. ‘‘ Honor among 
thieves” is one of the time-worn lies that 
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he denounces with emphatic scorn. He 
. ‘I never met a thief in my life, 
provided he could benefit by peaching on 
is confederates, from whom I could not 
find out anything [ was desirous to know. 
There is no such thing as honor among 


1} 
Lil 


ieves 
Interviews with the Inspector are had 
by special request. His private office is 
adorned by photographs and crayon draw- 
ings, whose subjects are associated with 

» affairs. Some of the men report- 
ing to him are said to be college-bred, and 
can pass muster in the best society. All 
are chosen in view of individual aptitude 
for certain kinds of work. The stamp of 
oflicialism is about the last of which there 
isany trace. Keeping tneognito as much 
as possible, the chances of prompt detec- 
tion are multiplied. ** Crooks” are now 
afraid of their shadows; great robberies 

ceased, and minor crime been re- 
duced over eighty per cent. Detectives 
more or less closely imitate the example 
of their chief,who says: ** Every evening 
| make it a point to meet some of these 
men in their resorts, and learn from them 
the whereabouts of their friends, and what 
they aredoing. One crook of consequence 
generally knows what other good men are 
doing. In this way I keep posted, and 
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THE MUSEUM OF CRIME, 


know in what part of the country all the 
sharp men are. As experts are liberated 
from the State-prison I follow their tracks 
in this way.” For the secret police of 
European countries, and for the private 


detectives in this, Inspector Byrnes enter 


tains undisguised contempt. Crime, in 
his opinion, is a fine art, and criminal de 
**Set a thief to catch a 
thief’ is a hoary mendacity. ‘‘In the 
long-run the honest officer is a match for 
the smartest thief.” 


tection a science. 


Detective opinion of 
the morality of American life, private or 
official, is not of roseate hue. The bribe- 
taking Aldermen of 1884 have not im- 
proved its complexion. Of Henry W. 
Jaehne, their former Vice-President, but 
now in Sing Sing through the Inspector's 
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remarkable power of making rogues talk, 
he is represented as saying: *‘ Jaehne 
thought I had more proof against him in 
regard to Mrs. Hamilton's stolen silver 
than I really did have, and I was careful 
not to undeceive him. As it was, I knew 
that he was a raseal, without having proof 
of the fact, until I had gained his econfi- 
dence to such an extent that he admitted 
his guilt as to the bribery.” 

In the Photograph and Record Depart- 
ment, in charge of Sergeant Thomas H. 
Adams, are preserved about 60,000 por- 
traits of between 6000 and 7000 criminals. 
Many of them have been received from 
other cities, and are not included in the 
Rogues’ Gallery, which contains the busts 
of the ‘* best people” arrested in New York. 
When a professional is photographed, fif- 
ty copies of the negative are taken, and 
the ** pedigree” of the person printed on 
the back of each copy. One copy is then 
despatched to each precinct, where the 
pedigree is entered on the record-book, 
and the picture placed in the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery, as at Head-quarters. The remainder 
are retained for the use of officers, and for 
exchange with the police authorities of 
other cities. Gallery and record-book are 
the patented inventions of Sergeant Ad- 
ams. Portraits of deceased criminals are 
removed from their infamous companion- 
ship, as are those of the four per cent., 
more or less, of living ones who turn from 
their evil ways when young, and by years 
of well-doing entitle themselves to this 
favor, which is granted at their own re- 
quest, seconded by that of reputable busi- 
ness men. Should they relapse, their por- 
traits are returned to the case. The record 
of each of the 1700 originals in the Rogues’ 
Gallery comprises full physical deserip- 
tion and biography. One of them is, or 
pretends to be, a graduate of Corpus Christi 
College, in Cambridge, England. ‘* Hun- 
gry Joe,” ex-Governor Franklin J. Moses, 
of South Carolina, Bertha Heymann, 
‘queen of the confidence women,” 
“Whiskey” Short, who distilled whiskey 
from swill in Sing Sing State-prison, An- 
nie Riley, who speaks five or six lan- 
guages, ‘‘ Ike” Vail, ‘‘king of the confi- 
dence men,” bank burglars, forgers, and 
counterfeiters of strikingly intellectual 
countenance, are conspicuous among them. 
Basing his estimate on the reliable data at 
command, Sergeant Adams concludes that 
one-third of the ‘‘ best people” are liberal- 
ly educated, one-third fairly educated, and 
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the remaining third, with the exce) 
a very small number, so far educ 


to be able to read and write. The tee 
est and most inexperienced are a| a 
most reckless of criminals. Thy run 
all risks. Laziness is the cause of |\qjf 


the criminality in the land; temptation by 
successful thieves and by immoral read 
ing, of the other half. Want has but Jit 
tle to do with it, except as it makes smal] 
thieves. These, by contact with hardened 
men in prisons, which are often seliools of 
crime, develop into professionals. 

The Museum of Crime, opposite the 
private office of Inspector Byrnes, is a 
shuddering horror; not so much from 
what is seen as from what is suggested. 
Speaking likenesses of shop-lifters, pick- 
pockets, burglars, and eminent 
glare from the walls upon visitors, 
Sledge-hammers whose heads are filled 
with lead, drags, drills, sectional jinimies, 
masks, powder-flasks, ete., that were used 
in the Manhattan Bank robbery of Octo 
ber 27, 1878, challenge inspection in their 
glass cases. The rascals made away with 
$2,749,400 in bonds and securities, and 
about $15,000 in money, on that occasion; 
but, thanks to our unequalled detective 
system, did not retain all their booty. 
Here are samples of the mechanical skill 
of Gustave Kindt, alias ** French Gus,” a 
professional burglar and maker of burg 
lars’ tools, which he let out to impecuni 
ous thieves on definite percentages of their 
robberies, 


crooks” 


The assortment of burglarious 
kits, tools, keys, wax impressions, ete., is 
complete. The genius of Kindt and Klein, 
so wofully perverted, ought to have made 
their fortunes in legitimate fields of op 
eration. Nat White’s bogus gold brick; 
Mike Shanahan’s eighteen-chambered pis 
tol; counterfeit Reading Railroad scrip; 
the lithographic stone on which ten or 
twenty thousand spurious tickets of the 
elevated railroad were printed; stones for 
printing fractional currency; bogus rail 
road.bonds used by confidence operators: 
the black caps and ropes of murderers; the 
pistols wherewith various persons were 
slain; the lock curiosities of Langdon W. 
Moore, who knew how to open combin 
tion locks through studying their emitted 
sounds; the box in which the same thie! 
known as ‘* Charley Adams,” put $216,000 
in government bonds, stolen from the Con 
cord Bank, Massachusetts, in February, 


1866, and which he first buried four feet 
below the surface of the Delaware River, 
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THE SANITARY SQUAD. 


and then dug up and surrendered when 
inder arrest; the pipes, pea-nut oil, lamps, 
liquid raw opium, and pills used for smok- 
ing in Opium joints—are all here. 

Instinct and experience unite to awaken 
profound dread of the Detective Bureau 
in the breasts of the criminal classes who 
understand police statistics. In 1885, In 
spector Byrnes reported that 1080 males 
and females, including 7 detained as wit 
nesses, were arrested for felonies and mis- 
demeanors by his branch of the police 
force: 1 was hung, 98 were sent to State 
prison, 88 to the Penitentiary, 12 to the 
City Prison, 23 to the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, 2 to the Workhouse, 4 to the House 
of Refuge, and 1 to the State Insane 
Asylum; judgment was suspended in 10 
cases, 31 were fined (and $1612 collected), 
103 delivered to other authorities, 318 dis- 
charged, 228 disposed of in other ways, 
and 161 left pending. The sentences in- 
volved 620 years’ imprisonment, and the 
property recovered amounted to $121,202. 


In the prevention of calamities the po 
lice force is not less efficient. To see that 
the street lamps are duly lighted and 
burning, that leakages or breaks of water 


pipes are quickly repaired, that rabid 


animals are killed, that diseases, noxious 
or inflammable substances, or explosives 
perilous to the public are reported, and 
that steam-boilers are legally imspected, 
is part of police duty. The presence of 
about six thousand steam-boilers —sta- 
tionary, used for rock-drilling, pile-driv 
ing, barges, scows, elevators, ete.—in the 
city would be a constant element of dan- 
ger were 1t not neutralized by the Steam 
boiler Inspection Squad of 21 men under 
the Bureau of Steam-boiler Inspection 
and Engineers. 

The prevention of endemic diseases is 
another important function of the Police 
Department. Disease’ frequently origi 
nates in and is propagated by the un- 
cleanliness and filthy habits of ignorant 
and reckless people. Ashes, garbage, rub- 
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bish, dirt, and vile fluids, accumulating 
about the premises or in the streets, have 
bred the pestilences before which prayer 
has been powerless, and which have swept 
out the citizens with the besom of destruc- 
tion. The Sanitary Code forbids all such 
practices, and police activity is employed 
to squelch them. Instruction is provided 
for the uninformed, and certain punish- 
ment for the wilful offender. Whatever 
malignant, infectious, contagious, or epi- 
demic sickness may break out is reported 
forthwith. Pawn shops—so often the 
‘fences’ for concealing stolen goods 
liquor and beer saloons, cheap lodging- 
houses or dormitories that are frequently 
mere fetid, crowded, human sties, abound 
most in the precincts infamous for pover- 
ty and crime, and cause plentiful toil for 
the Tenement-house Squad of the Sanita- 
ry Company. This includes thirty offi- 
cers detailed by the Police Commission- 
ers to assist the Board of Health, under 
whose orders they act, while reporting to 
and being paid by Sergeant Washington 
Mullen. They furnish protection, but not 
labor, when assisting the Sanitary Super- 
intendent to vacate premises by order of 
the Board of Health. Sewerage, drain- 
age, ventilation, and whatever pertains to 
the safety of life or health, is thus brought 
into relation to the Police Department. 
The 32,597 violations, including all grades 
of nastiness or negligence, of the Sanitary 
Code, reported by them in 1885, disclose 
the need of such a force, 125,045 inspec- 
tions attest its activity, and 16,705 com- 
plaints its fidelity. 

Charity and equity are elements of po- 
lice duty, for the due observance of which 
the members of the force are held respon- 
sible. Lost children are necessarily nu- 
merous in tenement-house districts. Many 
of the small waifs know little of English, 
but all find favor in the eyes of the big, 
burly, warm-hearted protectors, who think 
of the cribs in their own homes. ‘‘I'd 
rather tackle a man twice my size than 
that chap,” said a perspiring policeman 
as he deposited a dirty, tearful, kicking 
juvenile on the floor of Matron Webb's 
room at Police Head-quarters. The tele- 
graph alarm sends description of person 
and clothing to all stations. Most of the 
estrays are soon reclaimed. Children res- 
cued from inhuman parents or guardians 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children are also placed in care of 
Matron Webb until disposed of by the 
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courts. 


4308 lost children were « 
in 1885, 4087 restored to friends 
York, 7 to friends in other cities, ayd 9} 
unclaimed or rescued ones comm 

the care of the Commissioners o| 
ties and Correction, or to that of 
rate or denominational institutions. 
112 foundlings received during th, 
met with care that should have bi 
stowed by despairing or unnatursa 
ents, in homes, asylums, and 
families. Many were adopted. A 
ticulars that might lead to the dis: 
of parents are preserved. Truant ec] 
come under the supervision of the } 
but the laws in connection with con 
sory attendance at school are not ri; 
enforced, 

The Bureau of General Information, es 
tablished in June, 1885, on the recon 
mendation of Superintendent Murray, 
has charge of the records of all missing 
persons, lost children, foundlings, persons 
found dead in the streets, ete., ete. Let 
ters, averaging about one hundred month 
ly, from all parts of the country and of 
the world, requesting information about 
relatives or friends not heard of for a long 
time, arrive at the Central Office. The 
utmost pains is taken to acquire the desired 
information, and due answer is returned 
to the anxious inquirers. One young 
man, inquired about by friends in A] 
giers, North Africa, was found at the Ho 
tel Brunswick, and the questioning let 
ter put into his hands. Of the 203 males 
and 59 females inquired about as missing 
in 1885, 196 males and 55 females were 
found and placed in communication with 
their friends; 11 only were unaccount 
ed for. 


Very mysterious circumstances 
surround some of these cases. Of 154 
runaways from home, 143 were return 
ed; of 87 persons found dead, 43 were 
subsequently identified at the Morgue, 
and the 44 unidentified—homeless, friend 
less, alone—laid to rest in obscure graves 

Stranded strangers applying for help 
are assisted. Immigrants lost on arrival 
are sought and restored to acquaintances 
Utter indigence is relieved by nocturnal 
lodgimg in clean cells at the station-houses, 
and that without too strict regard to the 
morals of the lodgers: 72,832 males and 
61,513 females thus found shelter in 1555 
Petty thieves, beggars, tramps, drones, and 
a small remnant of worthy folk eagerly 


seek these temporary refuges. 6803 per 


sons who were sick and destitute, insane, 
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ived in various ways, were conveyed 


tion-houses and hospitals by ambu- 
and 141 sent to their homes. Dead 

of unknown persons, found in the 

s and publie places of the city, are 

ved to the Morgue, at the foot of 
ty-sixth Street, East River: 143 per- 
committing suicide in one way or 
as well as the bodies of those who 
vith aeeidental death, afforded this 
sive employment to the police in 
Stray swine or cattle are delivered 

e keeper of the publie pound; beggars 
yvehended and sent to institutions or 
with as vagrants; children dancing 

the streets for gain arrested ; and lost or 
en property restored to claimant own- 
This last is ordinarily done through 

e Property Clerk, whose office at Police 
Head-quarters embraces the most miscel- 
laneous variety of pistols, watches, jewel- 
silver-ware, forged bonds, male and fe- 
male clothing, horse-blankets, cigars, sides 
of beef, chests of tea, sacks of cotfee, boots 
shoes, ete., to be found on the eonti- 
nent. His store comprises everything ex- 
cept a piano—and Mr. John Harriott has 
ad a piano lid—from a coffin to a dia 
mond pin. Diamonds and jewelry valued 
it $200,000 have been in custody at one 
time. These articles are all held for evi 
dence against prisoners, and are not hand- 
ed over to claimants without regular or- 
lers from judicial courts. The unclaim- 


ed and unawarded are sold every SIX 
months, and the proceeds paid into the Po 
lice Pension Fund. During the year 1885, 
1711 ditferent lots, valued at $755,356 73. 
came into the hands of the Property Clerk, 
and 650 lots, valued at $44,126 32, were de 
livered by him. 

The protection of interior communica- 
tions is an important part of police duty 
in the populous city of New York. The 
force is ealled upon to disperse crowds, 
to regulate processions and parades, to 
prevent racing in the streets, to supervise 
the driving of private and publie vehicles, 
and to remove all obstacles to free loco- 
motion to the Corporation Yard. 

The Ordinance Squad, in command of 
Sergeant Joseph Stewart, investigates the 
facts and circumstances of applications 
for licenses issued under direction of the 
Mayor. Nearly 30,000 investigations were 
thus made by its 63 members in 1885. 

The protection of interior marine com- 
munications is intrusted to the Steam-boat 
Squad and to the Harbor Police. The 
first, also called the Third Precinct, under 
Captain Gastlin, includes 109 men, among 
whom are six detectives. These guard 

the docks from Jackson Street, East Riv- 
er, to Fourteenth Street, North River. 

The supervision of public amusements, 
under the provisions of State law, and the 
apprehension of all offenders, enter into 
society's requisitions upon its police pro- 
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tectors. Masked balls, with their special 
opportunities of indecency, immorality, 
and crime, entail the obligation of alert 
vigilance. The $4465 for 263 masked ball 
permits, and the $1940 for 776 pistol per 
mits, received in 1885, were paid over, as the 
law directs, to the Police Pension Fund. 
Prize-fights or slugging matches, under 
the hypocritical pretence of scientific play 
for “points,” they are now instructed to 
prohibit. 

In the communication of recent intel- 
ligence and information the metropolis 


lags behind some of her more enterprising” 


Western sisters. Telegraphic boxes that 
responsible citizens might use ought to 
be judiciously scattered over the whole 
area of police jurisdiction. 

The Police Telegraph system, under Su 
perintendent James Crowley, is, so far as 
it goes, an admirably effective one. No- 
tice of arrests, fires, lost children, riots, 
and multitudinous matters is promptly 
diffused. Inquiries or searches ordered 
through it are posted in the sitting-room 
of each station-house. Its record of trans- 
actions is perfect, and throbs with excite- 
ment. In 1885 the number of messages 
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sent over the wires of this bureau was 
82,388. Of these, 57.334 related to coro 
ners, sick cases, accidents, elections, ete 

20,129 to dead animals; 1656 to general o1 


ders, arrests, and missing persons: 993 to 
property lost, stolen, or found; 648 to lost 
children; and 1713 to fire locations. At 
the Central Office the police lines are di 


vided into five sections. By means of 
switching, two sections are connected, and 
general alarms sent to all stations. Th 
office itself is connected, directly or indi 
rectly, with the head-quarters of the Fir 
and other departments, with the police 
head-quarters of other cities, with railroad 
stations, prisons, banks, hospitals, as) 
lums, factories, publie schools, ete. The 
blotter, kept by three clerks, is a perfect 
diary of police experience since 1856. 

The entire cost of the Police Department 
in 1885,.as indicated by the report of tl: 
treasurer, was $3,679,421 78. The Polic: 
Pension Fund has an invested capital ot 
$94,000; disbursed for pensions, ete., in 
1885, the sum of $267,935 93; and re 
ceived from various sources, $309,181 27 
662 men, women, and orphans are its ben 
eficiaries. 
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DUELLING IN PARIS. 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


Yea, but how if honor prick me off when I come on? how then? Can 


set a lee? No. Oran arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. Honor hath 


in surgery then? No. What is honor? 


He that died o’ Wednesday. Doth he 


A word. What is that word ?....Air....Who 
feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No....Honor is 


utcheon, and so ends my catechism.” — Falstaff, in He IV. 


DT is not to the credit of the 
/ French press, but it is a 
striking sign of the times, 
that while vou seek in vain 
in the Parisian newspapers 
for three lines of honest 
\ criticism on a new 
book, you will find col- 
umns of letter-press de- 
voted to the daily chron- 
icle of the race-courses 
and the salles @armes. 
There are assaults at 
arms, public and_ pri- 
vate, all over the town; 
in the modern Parisian 
mansionasalled’armes 
is considered almost as 
indispensable as a bath- 
room; even at the 
Elysée Palace there is 
a salle darmes, and 
twice or three times a 
week the erudite re- 
porters find it their 
duty to record the 
thrusts, extensions, 
parades, counter- 
parades, feints, dis- 

\ engagements, and 
\ ripostes du tac-au- 
tac, which have 
been made under 

the benevolent and paternal eye of the 
President of the French republic. Never 
has the rapier been held in higher honor 
in France than at the present day; never 
las the art of fencing been taught with 
more science, and learnt with greater avid- 
ity; and perhaps never since the times of 
Richelieu and the Fronde has duelling 
been more common in France than it is 
at the present day. Doubtless the light 
shafts of satire have an easy butt in many 
a Parisian duel. But when we come to 
think that, in spite of the successive and 
severe edicts of Henry IV.,Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and Louis XIV., in spite of the elo- 
quent condemnation of Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, in spite of the prohibition of law and 


of religion, duelling has remained, since 
the sixteenth century, not only tolerated 
but often approved of by public opinion, 
we may find it interesting to examine the 
matter seriously to seek the explanation 
of this curious survival of the practices of 
chivalry in this prosaic nineteenth centu- 
ry, and to define precisely the réle which 
duelling plays in modern French society. 

Old Montaigne says in his Essais, 
‘*Put three Frenchmen together in the 
deserts of Libya, and before a month has 
passed they will be tearing each other's 
eyes out.” One of the chapters of Vital 
VAudiguier’s Vrai et ancien Usage des 
Duels (Paris, 1617) is headed ‘* Pourquoi 
les seuls Francais se battent en duel.” In 
fact, France always has been the great 
country for duels, and although the French 
are not the only people who fight duels, 
they are certainly far more ready to draw 
their swords than the Italians, the Aus 
trians, the Germans, or the Russians, who 
are likewise under the tyranny of the in 
stitution of duelling. As Buekle has 
pointed out, duelling is a special develop- 
ment of chivalry, and chivalry is one of 
the most striking phases of the protective 
spirit which was predominant in France 
up to the time of the Revolution. The 
French, too, have always been proverbial 
for their keen sense of honor, their sus 
ceptibility, and their pugnacity. In seek 
ing the explanation of the survival of 
duelling these points must not be for- 
gotten. 

To treat of duelling historically would 
require volumes; the bibliography of the 
subject, including the art of fencing, com- 
prises some two hundred and fifty vol- 
umes, nearly all in French, from the Trat 
tatodi Scientia d’ Arme, published in 1553, 
and immediately translated into French, 
down to the various treatises which have 
appeared in Paris within the past twelve 
months. Our purpose in this article will 
be rather to consider only the modern 
French duel. The reader who wishes to 
trace the origin of duels from the feudal 
institution of the judicial duel, or trial by 
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arms, and to read the opinion of the think 
ers and jurisconsults of the past, will find 
all the information he needs in the usual 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. The du 
els of the sixteenth century, of the mi 
gnons of Henry IIT., of the Fronde, and of 


by Chateauvillard or by Du Ver 
Saint-Thomas. Brantome says in 
ous passage: ** The combatants oug 


carefully searched and examined j 
to find out whether they have any 
enchantments, or spells on their | 


FENCING-ROOM. 


the eighteenth century will be found re- 
corded with much wealth of detail in the 
memoirs of Brantome, Audiguier, Pierre 
de I’Estoile, Tallemant des Réaux, Bussy 
Rabutin, and the innumerable writers of 
memoirs who succeeded them. In the 
following pages we shall deal only with 
nineteenth-century duelling, examining 
the practice from the theoretical, the so- 
cial, and the practical points of view, and 
supporting as far as possible our state- 
ments by native and contemporary testi- 
mony. 

The main-spring and basis of duelling 
is the * point of honor,” the conception of 
which varies, not only with circumstances, 
but with the times. Compare, for in- 
stance, Brant6me’s recommendations with 
the modern code of duelling as laid down 


Relies of Nétre Dame de Lorette and oth 
er holy things may be worn.”* Now 


* In his duel with M. Paul de Cassagnac, w 
had challenged him on account of an article w} 
he had written insulting the memory of Qu 
Marie Antoinette, M. Rochefort owed his life to t 
interposition of a medal which a female friend ha 
attached to his waistband without his knowl 


The duel was fought with pistols, and M. De Cas 


sagnae said to one of his seconds, * You will se¢ 
will lodge my bullet in his waist; his coat float 
in the wind gives me a mark.’ M. De Cassag 
aimed as he said; Rochefort fell, struck at the px 
indicated. The doctor rushed up, thinking him de: 
and drew out from behind the waistband the me 


of the Virgin. The ball had gone through the med 


al, but the resistance had caused it to deviate 
merely graze the loins instead of transpiercing t 
body. M. Rochefort had escaped miraculously 
the Univers of the next day, Louis Veuillot, allud 


to a sonnet to the Virgin with which M. Rochefort 


had won the prize at some jeux florauz, or poeti 


I 


‘ 


there is no end to the 
the loyalty and 

sy of the combat. 

« must be no talk of 

sy,” says Brantome; 

vho enters the lists 

to be determined to 

suer or to die, and above 

tt to surrender; for the 

r disposes of the van- 

ed as he pleases: for 
unple, he may drag him 
id the lists, hang him, 
hurn him, hold him pris- 

er, or dispose of him as a 
slave.” Horrible barbarity ! 
Rules of a savage epoch, the 
moderns will say. What 
vill people two centuries 
hence say of the modern 
‘ode of honor? 

What is the modern 
French of honor? 
What is the point of hon- 
ov? In practice we find that 
Frenchmen fight on account 
of a contradiction, a giving 
of the lie, a word, a look 
eyen, aS Well as for graver 
reasons. A duel has come 
to be the almost obligatory 
termination of literary and 
political polemies, and, to 
tell the truth, honor and the 
point of honor have had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with 
many a rencounter of recent 
years. There has been an 
abuse of duelling; the prac- 
tice has been distorted from its primitive 
and solemn significance; it has become a 
fashion, almost a sport, a means for tar- 
nished or tarnishing reputations to get 
whitewashed, and above all a manceuvre 
for obtaining notoriety, especially amongst 
journalists and politicians. 

Indeed, duels between journalists and 
politicians are so entirely special in their 
nature and meaning that we may as well 
speak of them separately. First of all, 
let us thoroughly comprehend that the 
traditional point of honor of ancient or 
modern chivalry has little or nothing to 
do with them: they are simply the result 
of professional necessities or prejudices, 
and in nine eases out of ten the adversa- 
tournament, in his vounger days, wrote these lines: 
The Virgin owed you that, Monsieur Rochefort ; 
but take care in future, for you are now quits.” 


DUELLING IN PARIS. 


GAMBETTA SHOOTING SPARROWS. 


ries fight for the gallery—pour la galerie 
—and for the sake of public opinion. The 
journalists and politicians are in a mea- 
sure the gladiators of Paris, and if they 
do not prove themselves good gladiators, 
they are liable to be hissed, howled at, 
harried, and worried until life becomes 
unendurable. In the career of a French 
politician or journalist a duel is obliga- 
tory. Even Gambetta had to fight. The 
reader may remember the duel with pis- 
tols which took place at Plessis-Piquet, 
on the plain of Chatillon, in November, 
1878, between Gambetta and the Bona- 
partist minister M. De Fourtou. The ad- 
versaries exchanged pistol shots without 
effect, and an American humorist wrote 
a comic account of the lethal meeting for 
the amusement of hiscountrymen. How- 
ever, in spite of Mr. Mark Twain’s droll 
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satire, this duel was perfectly serious. 
The testimony of M. Clemenceau and M. 
Allain-Targé, who were the seconds of 
Gambetta, of M. Robert Mitchell and M. 
Blin de Bourdon, who were the seconds 
of M. De Fourtou, and the testimony of 
M. Rane, of Dr. Lannelongue, and of all 
the friends of Gambetta, is sufficient to 
establish that fact. 

The cause of the duel was an exclama- 
tion of Gambetta during the sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies on November 18, 


It isa lie!” (‘* C’est un mensonge, 
M. le Ministre !’) These words were 
addressed to M. De Fourtou, who was 


making a speech to the Chamber. To 
say that this exclamation was premedi- 
tated would perhaps be going too far; it 
would be truer to say that Gambetta 
seized the opportunity of uttering it with 
joy; he was only waiting for an occasion 
to pick a quarrel. For some time past 
the violence of the Bonapartists had been 
increasing; their insults in the press had 
been growing more and more virulent; 
and during one of his speeches Gambetta 
had been interrupted by M. Paul de Cas- 
sagnac nearly a hundred times. It was 
in order to put a stop to this abuse and 
interruption that Gambetta determined to 
fight a duel with a prominent member of 
the Bonapartist party. It was necessary 
to secure his political position, as Gam 
betta himself said, when his friends re- 
proached him with thus risking his life. 
And in point of fact the duel had the de 
sired effect; it gained the respect of the 
Bonapartists. 

Thanks to the courtesy of M. Clemen- 
ceau, Lam able to give for the first time 
the true and faithful history of this duel. 
After having given the lie to M. De Four- 
tou, Gambetta left the sitting, and went to 
look for M. Clemenceau in the lobbies of 
the Chamber. Gambetta asked M. Cle- 
menceau to act as his second, but the latter 
refused, not caring to accept the respon- 
sibility of such an affair, for, naturally, 
had anything serious happened to Gam- 
betta, the seconds would have had to bear 
the brunt of public blame. However, 
“Tf vou refuse,” he 
said to M. Clemenceau, ‘*I shall not be 
able to find a single man to serve as my 
second. Thiers fought a duel. I must 
fight Finally M. Clemenceau ac- 
cepted, and it was he who arranged the 
whole affair, charged the pistols, and gave 
the word of command—* Feu! un, deux, 


Gambetta insisted. 


too.”’ 


trois!” The adversaries were placed 
distance of thirty paces in an open ’ 
on the plain of Chatillon, where t)e. 
was neither tree nor house nor any © 

in sight of importance enough to cuide 
the aim; the silhouettes of the eo)! 
tants stood out against a perfectly ¢|; 
sky, for the report that the duel wy; 
fought in a fog is untrue; the pistols were 
charged with the regular quantity of pow- 
der and with regular bullets by M. Cle 
menceau himself, M. Clemenceau chose 
pistols as the arms of his principal, for the 
simple reason that he did not consider 
Gambetta to have sufficient agility to 
fight with swords. As for distance, M. 
Clemenceau had at first proposed thirty- 
five paces, but the seconds of M. De Four 
tou suggested thirty. Gambetta himself 
would have fought at five or ten paces, 
had his seconds ordered him to do so; but 
there was an excellent reason for separa 
ting the adversaries by as great a distance 
as possible, namely, the fact that Gam 
betta was a very large man and M. De 
Fourtou a slender man. Now = suppos 
ing the adversaries fired at a distance of 
five paces, the slender man would have 
a larger target than the large man; at ten 
paces the slender man’s advantage would 
be lessened, and so on; the greater the 
distance between the combatants, the more 
equal their chances became, as far as con 
cerned the target to be aimed at. Now 
it being one of the chief duties of the sec- 
onds to equalize the chances of the com 
batants, and to compensate for each one’s 
advantage or disadvantage, M. Clemen 
ceau was right in demanding thirty-five 
paces and accepting thirty. It has, | 
know, been objected that the pistols ordi 
narily used in duelling would not carry 
thirty paces. In reply to this objection 
I may cite a duel fought in 1878 between 
M. De la Rochette, a Conservative Depu 
ty, and M. Laisant, a Deputy of the Left 
The arms were pistols; the distance thirty 
five paces. M. De la Rochette was struck 
in the thigh by a ball which had force 
enough to transpierce him, and he died 
shortly afterward of his wounds. M. Lai- 
sant was struck in the region of the heart, 
and his life was only saved by the float 
ing of his overcoat in the wind, which 
deadened the impetus of the bullet. As 
M. Clemenceau, who has fought his shar 
of duels, and acted as second in mor 
than twenty affairs of honor, told me, 
when you see the muzzle of a loaded pis 
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tol pointed at you, even at a distance of 
thirty-five paces, it seems unpleasantly 
near. 

Throughout this duel Gambetta acted 
with perfect coolness. On the eve of the 
engagement M. Clemenceau gave him 
some hints as to the correct manner of 
using his arm and aiming. The next 
morning, when he went to carry him to 
the rendezvous, he found Gambetta sit- 
ting at his window and calmly shooting 
with a revolver at the sparrows in his 
garden. While they were riding out to 
Plessis-Piquet, Gambetta wished to smoke, 
but M. Clemenceau prevented him, saying 
that the tobacco would make his hand 
unsteady. Gambetta’s first words, when 
the duel was over, were, ‘‘ Ah! now Ill 
light up a cigar.” 
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In duels of 
kind the que 
of honor and « 
sons fall e 
into the backey 
I will cite 
instance the 
with swords 
near Paris on 
ber 10, 1884, betwee 
M. Henri Rochefort 
and Commande) 
Fournier, the author 
of a treaty between 
France and To; 
quin, which was hot 
ly discussed by the 
French press. Rocly 
fort wrote a smart 
and ironical article 
on the commander in 
his newspaper 
transigeant. Thi 
commander demand 
ed explanations: 
Rochefort refused ; 
duel was arranged, 
and both combatants 
were slightly wound 
ed. Thereupon Com 
mander Fournie 
and M. Rochefort 
shook hands, and 
the latter said to his 
adversary: ‘‘It was 
neither the man noi 
the naval officer that 
I attacked in your 
person, but simply 
the functionary of 
M. Ferry.” This method of combating a 
ministry whose opinions one does not 
share is certainly curious; but it is nev- 
ertheless a fact that nowadays both in 
French politics and in French journalism 
lethal weapons have to be recognized as 
the auxiliaries of the tribune and the pen. 
On this point I will cite an interesting 
letter which I have had the honor of re 
ceiving from M. Henri Rochefort, contain 
ing in brief his opinion on duelling. 


* Panis, October 1, 1854. 

“ Monsieur et cher confrere : 

“Duelling, the absurdity of which is evident, is a 
product of Catholicism. The believers of former 
times imagined naively that the victor was in thi 
right, and that the vanquished was in the wrong 
because both had undergone the judgment of God 

“The atheists of the present day cannot consider 
the duel as anything but the demonstration of thei 
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of their sincerity. When a man fights, 
i as says that he is ready to risk his life 
his opinions. But it is nevertheless true 
st cases a hostile meeting is simply a rep- 
{ M. De Bismarck’s maxim, ‘ La force prime 
asmnuch as it is the best swordsman or 
shot who gets the upper hand, 
ever, this kind of exercise has now entere: 
ily into our habits that, in order to put 
to it, there would be needed nothing less 
y Riehelieu to have the two adversaries 
ted 
ve, ete. Henri Rocuerorr.” 
\s for the vast majority of duels be 
tween journalists in Paris, they are con- 
fessedly absurd. Two writers carry on a 
troversy in their respective journals 
i few days; then suddenly one ceases 
discuss the assertions, and calls 
**coward,” or 
‘impudent scoundrel.” <A duel en- 
sues; more ink than blood is spilt, and 
honor is declared satisfied. Whose hon- 
or? What satisfaction? Such duels tend 
to bring the press into discredit, and 
these journalists, while they amuse the 
public, win neither its respect nor its sym- 
pathy. Still, the insult having been in- 
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flicted, publie and professional opinion 
exacts the spilling of blood, or at any 
rate the simulacrum of that phenome 

non. The absurdity, however, of the 
majority of these professional duels, as 
they may be called, is so obvious that 
many eminent journalists propose, in the 
interest of their profession, the formation 
of a sort of tribunal of honor composed of 
brave and loyal men of all parties. Ev- 
ery quarrel would be submitted to this 
tribunal,which would determine whether 
a duel was necessary or not, after exam 

ining carefully, not only the causes and 
the forms of the quarrel, but the situations 
and conditions of the combatants. Soult, 
when insulted once in the tribune, replied 
that since he had become a Marshal of 
France he only fought with cannons. 
The proposed tribunal would not allow a 
whole life of honor and labor to be risked 
for the satisfaction of the brutal and in- 
solent caprice of some beginner anxious 
to attract attention to his début; and al 
though without legal value, the author 
ization of this tribunal would have great 
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weight before justice in case of a disaster, 

and in the eyes of public opinion it would 
certainly be peremptory. However, al- 
though this project has frequently been 
discussed of late in the French press, it is 
not likely that it will be realized imme- 
diately. In France public opinion moves 
slowly, and the duel ad ostentationem 
unfortunately serves the purpose of the 
intriguers and adventurers who form a 
considerable element in the curious mas- 
querade of Parisian life. 

In the duels between French gentlemen 
there is always a question of the point of 
honor, whether of the real point of honor 
or of a false point of honor. According 
to the duelling code now accepted as laid 
down in the Nouveau Code du Duel of 
the Comte du Verger de Saint-Thomas, 
‘all aets, words, writings, drawings, 
gestures, blows, which wound the self- 
love, delicacy, or honor of a third party 
constitute an offence,” and authorize a de- 
mand of reparation by arms. Naturally 
the gravity of offences of each kind is dif- 
ficult to determine; the offence is just 
precisely as grave as one feels it to be, 
and a man feels an offence in a thousand 
different manners. That depends upon his 
temperament, his edueation, and the rank 
of society to which he belongs. In France, 
for instance, although every man is a sol- 
dier, and although in the army duelling 
is obligatory, the peasants settle their quar- 
rels with nature’s weapons rather than 
with the sword, while the vast majority 
of the men of the middle classes would 
never think of exchanging pistol shots 
with the first man who happened to eye 
them in an offensive manner. On the oth- 
er hand, let us take a famous duel fought 
in 1873, of which the following is the his- 
tory. One night the Baron Georges de 
Heeckeren was sitting in the stalls of the 
Variétés theatre, when a celebrated demi- 
mondaine, Caroline L , with whom the 
baron was on cool terms—after having 
been on the warmest—entered one of the 
boxes on the arm of a Russian gentleman, 
accompanied by his friend the Prince Dol- 
gorouki. The demi-mondaine, as she 
took her seat, recognized her ex-lover, and 
said, ‘‘ Ah! there is Heeckeren.” Prince 
Dolgorouki, who only knew the young 
gentleman by reputation, levelled his op- 
era-glass and leaned over the edge of the 
box to look at him. Heeckeren, think- 
ing that the company in the box were 
quizzing him, left his seat and went and 


knocked at the door of the box. 
Dolgorouki opened the door, and « 
himself for having vielded to a sim 
pulse of curiosity; but the irritabl; 
would listen to no excuses, and s| 
the prince on the cheek. <A duel 
ranged, with the following peculiai 
vere conditions: ‘‘ The combatants 
be placed at twenty paces; at the word 
command each may advance five | 
and fire as he pleases; an unlimited num- 
ber of balls shall be exchanged, and ¢} 
combat shall not cease until aserious wound 
shall have rendered its continuation im- 
possible; the wounded combatants may 
fire in the position in which they may find 
themselves when they have fallen; they 
may also drag themselves up to the limit 
of the five paces above mentioned, ut 
without the help of their seconds.” Cu- 
riously enough, these conditions, imposed 
by the Prince Dolgorouki, were the same 
in which the Baron de Heeckeren’s father 
had fought with the Russian poet Pouch- 
kine in 1887. The duel took place in the 
Duchy of Luxembourg; each combatant 
at once advanced five paces, and at a dis- 
tance of ten paces both fired, and Prince 
Dolgorouki fell, his right shoulder shat- 
tered. The Baron de Heeckeren went up 
to his wounded adversary and said to him, 
‘*Prince, I am more sorry for my stu- 
pidity of the other day than for my ad- 
dress to-day: pardon me for both: you 
would have received my apology long ago 
if I had been able to present it.” 

This duel was absurd, but no more ab- 
surd than most of the duels between Pa- 
risian gentlemen who may be classed un- 
der the category of vivewrs, or ‘*men about 
town,” as they are called in England. The 
young bloods of Paris are always ready to 
draw their swords for a look or a word, or 
for the approbation of a worthless mis- 
tress. The combat in such cases is seldom 
as serious as the one just mentioned, but 
the ground is nearly always as frivolous. 
The only excuse for duels of this kind 
and a poor enough excuse too—is that it is 
the fashion to fight. An affair of honor 
gives a young man a certain notoriety; 
the boulevard journals publish an official 
report of the duel, signed by the seconds; 
the adversaries are heroes of a certain 
category for a few days, and their gener- 
ally harmless escapade excites a degree of 
curiosity and sympathy amongst the mem 
bers of the fair sex. 

In practice the institution of duelling is 
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undoubtedly greatly abused in France; 
nevertheless there are often serious duels, 
and the theory of duelling is seriously ac- 
cepted, false as itis. It is a custom which 
has entered so deeply into French man- 
ners that it is not easy to foresee even its 
obsolescence. In a well-known Parisian 
newspaper, L’ Hvenement, there appeared 
recently the following appreciation of du- 
elling: ‘‘In France everybody fights, or 
is liable to fight, and no one thinks of con- 
testing the legitimacy of duelling. Repa- 
ration by arms renders more service to so- 
cial order than a police magistrate and a 
tribunal of justice. On leaving the court- 
house the offender and the offended still 
retain the feelings of hatred which brought 
them there. The poisoned words of the 
lawyers have merely added to the anger 
of the parties, and resentment thus left 
smouldering in families may bring about 
all kinds of complications and criminal 
acts. In a meeting on the terrain the 
case is different. Whatever the result of 
the combat, whether the ball be lost in 
the branch of a tree or fixed in a shoulder, 
whether the sword penetrate the breast or 
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be stopped by a rib, there is an end of the 
matter. The offence is washed out, and 
there is no judgment, no decision, so good 
as the procés-verbal in which the seconds 
declare honor to be satisfied. The duel is 
a convention which not only has force of 
law, but which is even superior to the law, 
inasmuch as the judge can only give satis 
faction to one of the parties, whereas the 
seconds send away both parties acquitted. 
and without the possibility of there being 
any ulterior reproach.” 

This is a fair statement of the views of 
France of the nineteenth century on the 
subject—views which have been express 
ed not only in the press, but in legislative 
assemblies. In the time of Napoleon I. 
a bill for the suppression of duelling was 
presented in the Conseil d’Etat, and re 
jected after discussion, one of the reasons 
for not taking any legislative action in 
the matter being the following: ‘‘ There is 
a multitude of offences which legal justice 
does not punish, and amongst these of 
fences there are some so indefinable, or 
concerned with matters so delicate, that 
the injured party would blush to bring 
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sut into broad daylight in order to 
d public justice. In these cireum- 
s it is impossible for a man to right 


f otherwise than by a duel.” 


ot deelared, in the tribune of the 

Parliament, French society must 
ip the idea of preventing a duel 

i has a just ground.” Berryer, Bril- 
Savarin, Jules Janin, Walsh, Lemon- 
(Chatelain, Armand Carrol, have de- 
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fended duelling as an institution which 
three centuries of legislation and philoso 
phy have been powerless to dethrone. It 
is a prejudice, a relic of barbarism, or 
whatever you may please to call it. That 
they will admit, while at the same time 
arguing to show that it is necessary for 
the existence of societies. Jules Janin 


says, ‘*l would not consent to live twen 
ty-four hours in society, such as it is at 
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present established and governed, if duel- 
ling did not exist.” There is hardly a 
name illustrious in the political, literary, 
and social annals of KF rance during the 
nineteenth century which is not the name 
of a duellist. Even the magistrates them- 
selves fight duels. In fact,throughout the 
century duelling has continued in France 
as a social scourge, varying in intensity 
according to the greater or less intensity 
of the passions of the moment. Now, as 
in the times of Louis XTV., justice is pow- 
erless to suppress the practice, and legis- 
lators seem to have abandoned the attempt 
to do so, or even to regulate duelling. 
The French duel is a single combat be- 
tween two or several persons, who fight 
voluntarily, for some private interest, in 
accordance with a previous agreement, 
and in consequence of a challenge in the 
form of a cartel, the motive of which is 
some offence. The offence having been 
given and taken up, the principals choose 
their seconds, who arrange the whole af- 
fair, discuss the interests of their clients, 
establish the conditions of the duel in all 
its details. The rights, duties, conduct, 
of principals and seconds are stated with 
great minuteness in the Comte de Chatean- 
villard’s Essai sur le Duel, and with still 
creater minuteness in the recent work of 
the Comte du Verger de Saint-Thomas al- 
ready cited. It would be outside our pur- 
pose to enter more deeply upon the sub- 
ject of these technicalities, which occupy 
in the last-mentioned volume some three 
hundred pages. It will suffice to say that 
the usual arms are the rapier, the sabre— 
used almost exclusively in the army—and 
the pistol; that before the meeting the 
conditions of the encounter are minutely 
detailed in a procés-verbal signed by the 
seconds; and that upon the encounter an- 
other procés-verbal is drawn up record- 
ing the result, and signed by the seconds 
and by the doctors. Nowadays duelling 
has become so thoroughly tolerated that 
the adversaries rarely take the trouble to 
go to the frontier to fight. They meet in 
the environs of Paris in a wood or a coun- 
try lane; several duels have been fought 
behind the tribunes of the race-courses of 
Longchamps and Auteuil, and in the pre- 
sence of numerous witnesses. The police 
or the gendarmes have a right to inter- 
fere and prevent the fight, but in reality 
these functionaries are rarely at hand at 
the critical moment. The adversaries, 
too, may be prosecuted, but except in 
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cases of fatal results justice genera 
nores the incident of a hostile eneo 
in spite of the publicity given to it 
newspapers. 

Considering the frequency of d 
France, one cannot help being a Jit 
tonished at the small number of fa 
sues. MM. Rochefort, De Cassagn: 
rélien Seholl, and many other well-k 
Parisians have to their credit each 
teen or fifteen duels at least, and no 
of them is at all maimed by his wo 
There are three reasons why the m« 
duel is seldom fatal. In the first » 
the point of honor demands only a spot 
of blood, except in altogether extreme 
cases; the ordinary duel is aw premier 
sang, “‘at first blood,” and the duel 4 
mort, the mortal combat, is a rare excep 
tion. In the second place, the art of fen 
cing as now taught is an art of defence 
rather than of attack, and a good fencer 
fighting against another good fencer in a 
conventional duel will simply vie with 
his adversary in the skill and address he 
will show in giving a pin serateh with a 
broadsword. Thirdly, it is the duty of the 
seconds to see that every combat takes 
place correctly and according to the rules, 
and the second to whom is allotted the 
delicate task of umpire, or juge de camp, 
has the right to stop illicit or even too 
dangerous strokes. Generally speaking, 
the duel with swords in modern times is 
a mitigated and gentlemanly combat. As 
we have already seen, it is looked upon as 
a necessary evil, and it is considered the 
duty of all concerned in a duel to do all 
in their power to diminish the fatal re- 
sults by equalizing the chances of each 
adversary as far as possible. Now in this 
equalization of chances the umpire, or 
juge de camp, plays a very important 
role. The moment the two combatants 
are face to face and sword in hand, tlie 
duties of the juge de camp begin; it is he 
who directs the fight, watches the strokes, 
suspends an engagement, orders rests, 
calls time, ete. 

We may say, with all respect for tlie 
Frenchman's delicate sense of honor, that 
in most French duels the adversaries «a 
not in terrible earnest, and do not desire 
to kill each other outright. For this rea 
son the favorite arm is the rapier, and not 
the pistol. The duel with swords has been 
refined to such a point that it may be re 
garded as a sort of gentlemanly act of de- 
fence. The ordinary French convention 
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al duel bears the same relation to a serious 
mortal combat as a court sword does to an 
army sword; it is almost an affair of eti- 
quette, an exercise which has been ren- 
dered comparatively free from danger by 
the art of fencing, just as the art of dan- 
cing and deportment has enabled the 
courtier to walk without tripping up with 
his velvet scabbard between his legs. Nat- 
urally the maitres @armes have a pro- 
found contempt for pistols, and all who 
take a humanitarian view of duelling 
dwell upon the fact that with the pistol 
there is no alternative between atrocity 
and ridicule. The sword is satisfied witha 
few drops of blood, but it must have those 
few drops. The pistol sheds floods of blood 
or nothing at all. Grisier in his treatise 
on duelling adds to the above arguments 
the significant remark that all doctors are 
agreed that it is easier to save the life of a 
man who has been wounded by a sword 
than of one who has been wounded by a 
pistol ball, and ‘‘in spite of the horror of 
the phrase ‘at first blood,’ it must never- 
theless be admitted that there is humanity 
in this convention.” In France the pis- 
tol is generally regarded as the arm of the 
insulted party who does not know how to 
handle a sword, or who is inferior in a 
too marked degree to his adversary. 

On the other hand, many sensible 
Frenchmen who are conscious of the ab- 
surdity of the duel pour rire, of the fri- 
volity of the majority of conventional du- 
els, and of the truth of M. Rochefort’s 
opinion that in an engagement the chances 
are neyer equal, and it is invariably the 
better swordsman who conquers, take a 
more favorable view of the pistol. 

The limits of this article will not allow 
me to study the Parisian maitre d’armes 
and the physiognomy of the fencing 
schools and their habitués, the celebrities 
of Tescrime francaise, amongst whom 
are men like M. Legouvé, of the French 
Academy, M. Carolus Duran, the painter 
who has suceeeded General Ney (Due 
@Elchingen) as president of the Ecole 
d’Eserime Frangaise, the Prince de Bro- 
glie, the eminent lawyer M. Fery d’Es- 
clands, the painter Alfred Stevens, M. 
Rance, the éminence grise and secret dic- 
tator of the Republican party, the Comte 
Potocki, M. De Aldama, the poet and 
dramatist M. Jean Richepin, M. Delpit, the 
novelist,and many other Parisian notabil- 
ities of art, letters, science, and elegance. 
The comic types, too, would have demand- 
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ed a few lines: the young men who 
to the fencing school beeause it 
ionable, but who never touch a s 
the tireur pour cause de ventiy 
toils and sweats by order of his d 
and combats with lethal weapor 
own obesity. Ishould have wishe 
to have referred to some of the serio-: 
duels, such as that fought by the fa 
critic Sainte-Beuve against M. Dubois. of 
the Globe newspaper. When the adver 
saries arrived on the ground it was raj) 
ing heavily. Sainte-Beuve had 
an umbrella and some sixteenth-century 
flint-lock pistols. When the signal to fire 
was about to be given, Sainte-Beuve stj|| 
kept his umbrella open. The seconds 
protested, but Sainte-Beuve resisted, say 
ing, “‘I am quite ready to be killed, but 
I do not wish to eateh cold.” Sainte 
3euve was finally allowed to fire from 
under his umbrella, and four balls were 
exchanged without result. Then, again, 
I would have introduced the reader some 
morning about seven o'clock into a little 
private salle @armes in the Avenue de 
lV’Observatoire, where the novelist <A] 
phonse Daudet zealously and regularly 
fences with his eldest son or with a pré 
vot @armes before sitting down to his 
desk. We might also have taken a peep 
into the salle darmes of the Conserya 
toire de Musique et de Déclamation, where 
we should have seen Jacob giving lessons 
in fencing to young actresses, future ri 
rals of Dejazet, who was a favorite pupil 
of Grisier, and in the past of Ninon de 
l’Enclos, who was a correct swordswo 
man, and of the famous dancer La Mau 
pin, who killed five or six gentlemen in 
sword duels in the reign of Louis XV. 
We might have followed other maitres 
@armes in their morning ealls, and found 
them teaching society ladies how to bind 
the blade, and parry, and make counter 
disengagements; and at the head of our 
list of lady fencers we should have placed 
Mile. Fritz, Mlle. Basset, daughter of a 
Parisian maitre @armes, and Mlle. Jean 
Louis, daughter of the famous professor of 
Montpellier, of whom the latter two mar 
ried aristocratic pupils, and have become 
respectively Comtesse de —— and Ma 
dame De Lezardiére. 

Fencing is a thoroughly French ac 
complishment, and at the present time, as 
I have already intimated, it is the most 
elegant and fashionable of sports in 
France, and considered absolutely indis- 
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pensable to a gentleman's education. 
From the social point of view, both fen- 
cing and duelling, within certain limits, 
are held to be perfectly correct, and in the 
upper ranks of society the man who fights 
for his honor, or even for a hot word, 
does not bring himself into the slightest 
diseredit ; on the contrary, he simply 
shows that he knows how to conduct 


IN FENCING. 


himself according to the prejudices and 
usages of his caste—in short, as a gentle 
man, en galant homme. The eminent 
Academician M. Ernest Legouvé says that 
fencing is as much a French art as con- 
versation. ‘* What is fencing ?” he asks. 
“It is conversing; for what is convers- 
ing? Is it not attacking, parrying, re- 
plying, touching above all, if you can? 
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The Germans have their sabres, 

the Spaniards their knives, the Eng- 
lish their pistols, the Americans their 
revolvers, but the sword is the French 
arm. Porter lVépée, tirer Vépée, are 
phrases which you will find, with all 
their somewhat 
tion, in our language alone. 


swaggering significa- 
Of these 
two phrases one expresses a gentleman's 
right, the other a gentlemanly move- 
ment; both have in them something 
elegant, chivalrous, and yvainglorious 
which depicts a trait of our character, 
and is intimately bound up with our social 
traditions.” M. Legouvé’s 
have the French democracy remain aristo- 
cratic in manners, and nothing, he thinks, 
could be of more avail in the realization 
of this wish than the handling of the 
sword. ‘Has not the sword the finest of 
all privileges ?” exclaims the worthy Ac- 
ademician. ‘‘It is the only arm which 


desire is to 


’ 


LADIES FENCING-ROOM, 


avenge you without bloodshed.” In 
stead of killing the man who has insulted 
you, you simply punish him by disarming 
him, says M. Legouvé. 

So long as intelligent and influential 
Frenchmen continue to conform § their 
conduct to the deep-rooted prejudices con- 
cerning duelling, and so long as they con 
tinue by their acts and writings to defend 
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tence of thisconvention, whichthe was introduced by the Franks duelling 
iperficial examination shows to be has existed as an institution only amongst 


ipon a Whole series of mistaken no- a small portion of humanity, and in this 


right and justice, so long, too, as) small portion it has always been the ap 


is obligatory in the army, it is panage ofa pretentious minority. As for 


cely that either legislation or public) the French duel of the present day, ven 


m will sueceed in bringing the prac- erally based upon trifling and often silly 


to diseredit. It must be remember grounds of offence, it is, as the journalist 


pwever, that in modern France duel- Aurélien Seholl savs, mania of the 


s only practised by a very small part epoeh whieh has hitherto not brought 


, e population. Indeed, ever since it about great disasters.’ 


THE DERVISH. 
BY CONSTANTINA E 


phe Prince Abdalasis came one day 
A Dervish, saying, ‘‘I have fasted still 
For six long years on bread and water, till 
My flesh is sore, yet God seenis far away.” 
The Prince made answer: ** Fasting thou may’st fare 
Malf-way to God, His threshold reach by prayer.” 


BROOKS 


The Dervish went his way, and in six years 
Again came back. ‘*I prayed both day and night, 
At Meeea and Medina, and in sight 

Of every mosque of sanctity; with tears 


Have I made pilgrimages to each spot 
Of holy fame; but God—I found Him not.” 


The Prince then kindly answered him: ‘* By prayer 
The threshold of great Allah do we win, 
But ‘tis almsgiving that doth lead us in 
To stand before His glorious presence there. 
Go forth; give alms: thou findest Allah when 
Thou findest thy poor suffering fellow-men.” 


The Dervish heard the word, and turned to go. 
Perplexed and grieved, he toiled along the road. 
“This one coarse loaf that charity bestowed 

On me is all that I have to bestow. 

Will the great Allah deign a thought to take 

On such mean offering given for His sake ?” 


Within an hour a crippled beggar came 
And reached his hand a charity to crave; 
Kindly his coarse brown loaf the Dervish gave. 

‘Tis all I have, friend; take it in God’s name.” 
Then suddenly around about him there 

A mighty splendor dazzled all the air. 


The Dervish bowed his head. A light divine 
Did overflow him from a heavenly place. 
He knew it was the light of Allah's face. 

‘““Now need I seek no pilgrimage nor shrine. 
Wherever one poor soul asks alms of me, 

I know, O God, even there I can find Thee.” 
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A SOLDIER UNDER NAPOLEON. 
BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 

by vou see that tumble-down cottage there, 
Beyond the road, by the syeamore-tree, 

With rags in the broken window-panes, 

And thorns where the flower-pots used to be ? 

You never would think, in such a place, 

To meet an old hero face to face 

A soldier under Napoleon. 


There's little heroic, I confess, 
In the withered old man in his corner chair; 
Not a tooth nor a thought in his hairless head, 
As he sits and mumbles and grumbles there; 
But if ninety years take much away, 
His title, at least, will always stay- 
A soldier under Napoleon. 
His dim eyes watch his daughter at work, 
A thin old woman in ealico; 
He sometimes notes her grandson at play 
With his painted soldiers all in a row; 
And he dearly loves his pint of gin 
And his blaek elay pipe, this man who has been 
A soldier under Napoleon. 
3ut Jena, Marengo, Austerlitz, 
And last and bloodiest, Waterloo! 
Will his eye not flash if I speak these words, 
And the sluggish blood in his veins burn true? 
He's deaf, but T'll shout them out till he hear, 
And in memory’s light, at least, appear 
A soldier under Napoleon. 
‘**Good sir,” I say, you recollect 
That last great day when, the records tell, 
You fought so bravely, nor quit your post 
Till the last man left of your comrades fell?” 
‘I’ve lost the names,” he says to me; 
‘*T just remember I used to be 
A soldier under Napoleon.” 


IMPATIENCE. 
BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


IKE to impatient children when the sky 
4 Frowns on some morn of longed-for festal day 
To cheat their happy hearts of out-door play, 
We fret when scuds of ill above us fly, 
And every cloud and menace magnify, 
Till thus we waste our manhood’s strength, as they 
Their zest for pleasure in some in-door way, 
Our age scarce wiser than their infaney. 

If we could chafe and chase the clouds afar, 
Rather than borrowed gloom upon them bring, 
Our gain its lack of grace might palliate, 

But leave us yet with manliness at war, 
That brave defiance to all fate would fling, 
And by endurance make us strong and great. 
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CHAPTER I. 


YOR quite a time anterior to the events 
|: | propose to narrate, Mr. Toby Gillam 
een the leading cotlin-maker in the 

borhood, priding in his art and 

ving for it. For jobs done for the 
dead, L often have observed that not only 
wtisans, but workers of all grades, grave- 
diggers, physicians, lawyers—I don't know 
‘ho all—generally claim what by a sort 
of ironical grim antithesis they eall a liv- 

» compensation, which is higher than 
that exacted for those done on other occa- 
Perhaps these industrious persons 
deem it advisable to make the best pos- 
sible out of last opportunities, 


Perhaps 
they imagine themselves to be aiming for 
vyhat will eonsole, as far as such a thing 
made adequate, for the loss of 
friends and neighbors. Anyhow, Toby 
not the man to turn aside 
from all precedents, and have his feelings 
rrought upon by the saddest of all work, 
for nothing, and he as good as said so 
many and many a time. Resoluteness 
in this behalf, and possibly habitude, had 
served in time to let him appear placid, if 
not with some little grain of cheerfulness, 
when engaged in what he had learned to 
do so well. 


can be 


Gillam was 


This was all before the Griggses moved 
in, settling within a mile of where the 
Gillams had dwelt always. 

Now when it was ascertained that Mr. 
Griggs (Harmon Griggs was his name in 
full), though mainly a farmer, had often 
made coffins, and would take jobs of the 
kind yet if pressed, Mr. Gillam’s mind was 
disturbed; and when, not long afterward, 
old Mr. Pucket died, on whom he thought 
he could count with entire security, and 
ihe new-comer was employed to put the 
old man away, Mr. Gillam was outspoken. 
Yet what he hated the most about it, he 
said, was that the whole thing was such a 
piece of botch-work. In time the question 
arose, Who was the better workman? The 
most thoughtful and fair-minded among 

® neighbors, though never very pro- 
nounced anyway, yet, if compelled, would 
probably have rated them about even in 


jobs of the kind for adults, and in those for’ 
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“His rolling eves did never rest 
Sut walked each where for f¢ 


MR. TOBY GILLAM. 


JOHNSTON, 


in place, 


ar of his mischance.”—Fuerie Queene 


children, especially in poplar, given Mr. 
Gillam some advantage. As for him, he 
never went, as well as I remember, to the 
length of saying that rather than be put 
into one of Harmon Griges'’s boawes, he 
would prefer never being buried at all, 
but he nearly intimated as much; and as 
for Harmon's charges, why, a man that 
did half work, he contended, must expect 
to get half pay. Harmon's opinions on 
the subject nobody knew, for he was a 
quiet, reticent sort of person, neighborly, 
accommodating, and everybody in the 
community except Mr. Gillam grew to 
like him. Even Mrs. Gillam and her two 
daughters, Jane, twenty, and Susan, fif- 
teen, had been heard often to say that the 
Griggses, the whole of them, were as good 
neighbors as they should ever wish to 
live by. 

Mr. Griggs had been a widower some 
two or three His children were 
Morgan, now eighteen, and little Betsy, 
born a week before her mother’s death. 
His house since that event had been kept 
by his sister Mandy, who was about twen- 
ty-one. 

Both men had good farms and a few 
negroes, Mr. Griggs rather more of these 
than Mr. Gillam. He was tall, dark, de- 
liberate in his conversation and carriage. 
Mr. Gillam, rather under middle height, 
of reddish hair and complexion, was rest- 
less, nervous, suspicious. People used to 
say that he would have practised despot- 
ism at home if his wife, who was some 
larger than had allowed it. Mr. 
Griggs, who in his family was quite a 
geutle, indulgent man, had always shown 
the disposition to be as friendly with the 
Gillams as with the rest of the neighbors. 
Indeed, if anything, he was specially so to 
them in all neighborly offices. ‘* No, sir 

no, sir,” he would say, with moderate 
emphasis, in answer to certain remarks 
that came to his ears sometimes, 
because o° Jane 


years. 


he, 


“it’s not 
Gillam, a-notithunder- 
standin’ to my opinions she’s a oncommon 
fine young oman; yit I'd feel like bein’ 
jest as obleegin’ to Mr. Gillam ef he didn’t 
have no daughter Jane; fer [m a man, 
and if I know myself I've allays ben a 
man, that would wish to live an’ let.live.” 


| 


I declare IT don’t remember what kind 


of sickness it was that carried off little 
Betsy a vear or so after the settlement 
there But Jane Gillam, and Susan too, 
young as she was, rendered as willing, 


constant, efficient service as if the ehild 


had been their own dear sister. But what 


touched the heart of Mr. Gillam, tempo- 
rarily at least, was what Mr. Griggs said 
to him when, in pursuance of a request 
sent through Morgan for him to please 
come over there, he did so promptly. 
‘*‘Mr. Gillam, I only hain’t the 
heart to do it myself, but also them love 
ly poplar coffins you makes fer childern 
is better work /n Won't you 
make one to put poor little Betsy away in 7?” 
Mr. Gillam acknowledged to several 
persons that he could have eried when he 
heard these words. After that the good 
feeling that had already been among the 
ladies of the two families included, to a 
degree, the men. 


not 


[ ean do. 


A little more visiting 
began, most marked, and naturally, on 
the part of Mr. Griggs, who, being, as he 
was wont to style himself, nobody of any 
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description but a poor lone wido 
just one child, and him about a 
at least 


ride or 


thinking himself a ma 
walk over, and sit and ¢ 
resignation, and sometimes, it) m 
vith Duri 


visits, and when the ladies would 


a bit of cheerfulness 


his own house, he was always decorous 
especially toward Jane. If he ever had a 
heart for remarks that were at all playfu 
these for the most part were addressed to 
Mrs. Gillam or Susan, or both. 

‘The ijee! Harm Griggs ole enoug! 
to be Jane’s father, Missis Rainwater!” 

‘*He ain't. 
man-person stands on age in sech cases 

‘Well, now, Missis Rainwater, it ‘pen 
on cireum/‘ances. Ef Harm Griggs is to 
keep on 

‘Stop right thar, Mr. Gillam—stop 
right thar. Jane Gillam is a grow) 
‘oman, an’ if she an’ Mr. Griggs makes 
out betwix’ theirselves, whry, it ain’t wort! 
your while to try to hender “em.” 

Mr. Gillam ruminated over these re- 
marks. Now that the season of bilious 


An’ sposen he is: w! 
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is coming on, he was conscious 
friendly feelings which he had 
lulging toward his rival were be 
to subside with the lapse of the 
ie stuummer months, and he was 
fain in his mind how he ought to 
the hints of Mrs. Rainwater. — Lit 
he foreseen that his own wife was 

e first vietim to the autumnal mal- 
It is not strange how kindly ser 
on such OCeAaSLONS subdue envyvings 
Day and night had Mandy 
os tended that bedside, and her bro 


i ousies. 


ind Morgan had done all that was 
le, and showed every disposition to 
ore, Nobody 


non Griges was to make the coflin, 


Was surprised that 


some tears stood in the eyes of the 
st bereaved at these words: 

In co’se | make it, Mr. Gillam, an’ Vl 
to the 
of as fine a “oman, to my 


my best to do jestice to the 
tivements of 
loments, as this or any other country 


in fue’. L feel tow'ds Missis Gillam like she 


vere—why, law, Mr. Gillam, I couldn't 
agzactly tell how I did, an’ how yit I do, 
feel tow'ds Missis Gillam. An’ as it’s the 
ast coffin I ever expects to make, an’ as 
t's for one who were to me what Missis 
Gillam were, 1] do as well as | know how, 
an’ my feelin’s ‘ll be hurted ef anybody 
offers to pay me one single cent for it.” 
Mr. Gillam knew that he would be a 
brute not to be affected by such words, 
and as he wrung Mr. Griggs’s hand the 
tears actually dropped from his eyes. 
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If ever a man faithfully tried his hand 
at his art, it was done then The most 
intimate friend and zealous partisan that 
Mr. Gillam ever had could hardly have 
said, with his hand on the Book, that he 
could double it in every particular, 

** Look like to me,” said old Mr. Pate, 
“that 


sath paperin His planks, an 


Harmon were never goin’ to git 
don't 
‘member as weer Lsee aman that tuck the 
time Harmon tuck in the mixin’ 0° his 
black an’ his sperrits turkintime.” 

* What tuek me the moest.” said Mrs. 
Pate, 


elbow S 


‘were the turn he give ter them 

They was jes lovely: am’ when 
they laid poor dear Polly Gillam in, it 
seem to me, pear like, that they wa’n’t no 
deffunce moren she'd been a-layin’ in 
her own blessed bed 


CHAPTER IT. 
EQUIDISTANT from the two families, near 
a country road that crossed about midway 
the publie on which the two families re 
But for her 
emphatic remonstrances against such a 


sided, dwelt the Rainwaters. 


HARMON GRIGGS’S 


( 
j 
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figure, Mrs. Rainwater might have been 

taken for forty. or a little on the rise. Her 
husband had deceased four or five years 
before, leaving a right snug little property 
to her and their only son Ben, who was 
about the same age as Morgan Griggs— 
perhaps a year older. 

Ben always became indignant wheney 
‘er the possibility of his mother’s marrying 
again was mentioned in his hearing—too 
much so, she thought. 

* Benny,” she said to him more than 
once, ‘don’t you bother your head and 
fret about my gitting of married again. 
lve got no idees on top 0° that subjee’, an’ 
don’t expect to have ‘em, onlest my mind 
change. But that ‘ll be my business, an’ 
nobody else's, It “ll come to a nice pass 
when a body’s own an’ onlest son have to 
tell his own mother what she must do an’ 
What she mustn't. Look like you, when 
to my knowledge your wisdom -tooth’s 
a-hurtin’ you now a-tryin’ to push through 
your gums, is a-thinkin’ about settlin’ o’ 
yourself ‘ithout aconsultin’ me, an’ by 
good rights you might let me ‘tend to my 
business, if I ever git any o’ that kind to 
‘tend to.” 

Ben pondered such words at his leisure. 
Nobody that knew Susan Gillam ever 
blamed him for thinking a great deal of 
her, for though not as handsome as Jane, 
yet she was plump, taller, fairer, and kept 
up a steady improvement as she grew on, 
in the matter of the various qualities of 
person and deportment and character 
that the unmarried, whether those who 
have or those who have not yet quite cut 
their eye teeth, like to see in a girl. 

If Morgan Griggs had not been so inti- 
mate and dear a friend of Ben’s, it was 
thought that he might have run against 
him in that race. But Morgan was an 
honorable boy, or young man, as, in spite 
of the absence of all rivalry with Ben, he 
perhaps would have preferred to be called, 
and Ben was without the shadow of jea- 
lousy toward him. 

The very best feeling had always been 
between the Rainwaters and both the 
other families. Ben confided all his se- 
crets to Morgan, whom he loved like a 
brother, and they would sometimes laugh 
together at the idea of Mrs. Rainwater or 
anybody else supposing that they were 
not men, and did not know how to take 
care of themselves. If Morgan ever re- 
vealed to his father and aunt any of such 
confidence, it was not done in a way that 
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would hurt. Instead of that, th 
pecially Mandy, seemed to take an 
est in Ben's hopes and ambitions 
deed, Mandy Griggs, though not as 
some as some, was one of the very 
young women every way in that 
country. If she had not married, j 
not been for want of opportunities 
devotion to her brother and his { 
was ardent, and possibly that had 
the reason for apparent indifferern: 
the subject of beaux. 

We have seen that Mr. Gillam leu 
ceived Mrs. Rainwater’s allusion to s 
special liking on the part of Mr. G 
for Jane with a sort of contingent res: 
ment. This had about gone out of |yjs 
mind since the utterance of the wor 
Mr. Griggs on the oceasion of the melan 
choly service which he had lately rend 
ed in a manner so eminently concili 
ry, and in a few weeks it had been si 
ceeded by a cordiality that in a man 
Mr. Gillam might be called extreme. His 
daughter Jane, if not the first, was amo 
them, to observe this change, and to ( 
vine its most controlling cause. 


**Pa,” she said to him one day, ‘it 
seems to me that people, when their wives 
haven't been dead but just three monthis 
that they ought to try to be decent. Ma’s 
children haven't forgot her if other people 
have.” 

‘*Now lookee here, Jane. I ‘members 
your ma, an’ I misses her more’n you an’ 
Susan do. But your ma’s dead an’ goned, 
an’ she’s goned to heb’n, an’ even if a body 
was to want to fetch her back, you know 
well as I do that they couldn't.” 

“The question ain't for bringing ma 
back, pa; it’s for trying to bring another 
woman here to take her place, and thiat 
before— Look at Mr. Griggs, pa. See 
how long his wife’s been dead, and him 
single yet.” 

‘**“And what's the reason? It’s only 
because Missis Rainwater wouldn't have 
him—” 

‘*T haven’t an idee that Mr. Griggs ever 
asked her,” Jane interrupted, with what 
to her father seemed considerable feeling. 

‘*“Umph, humph!” he said, rather 
pleased at the sight. ‘‘Then I suppose 
because Harm Griggs, havin’ nobody to 
powide for exceptin’ o’ them that’s able 
to powide for theirselves, an’ havin’ of a 
sister to take keer o’ his housell affairs 
may take his time, an’ wait tell the pul 
lets is got grown, an’ I'm to roam aroun 
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le rooster in a flock all by myself, 
her look at nother 
,pa!l such talk from a man that’s 
en made a widower, and as old as 
in the bargain!” 
jaslTam! T’mas young a man as 
Griggs, er nigh an’ about.” 
it youain’t. [ heard him tell ma, 
o before she died, that he was thir- 
en, and would be thirty-eight his 
jirthday, while you know, and vour 
ud head shows, you're over forty- 


What a man, an’ special what a mar 
man, says “bout his age ain’t allays 
Bible truth; Ive allays knowed that 
a plenty o’ expeunce. An’ as fer 
like him, maybe ef my wife had 
of died when I were younger—” 

‘Ah, pa, you'd have done just as you 
are trying to do now. [say trying, for 
that’s all youwll do in what you've first 
vot on your mind, That is, that’s my 
opinion.” 

‘Maybe so, madam, maybe so. But 
they ain’t jes one lone fish in the sea. 
You think, Jane Gillam, because vou an’ 
Harm Griggs has settled everything be- 
twix’ you two, that—that—” 

He did not finish the sentence. She 
looked at him with a look that indicated 
vvief, ridicule, and compassion ; then turn- 
ed away. 

He had always been a man that acted 
promptly upon his convictions and the 
purposes that he had formed in his mind. 
Doubtless his action was now accelerated 
somewhat by Jane’s interference, in his 
opinion wholly unwarrantable. A day 
or two after this brief conversation, hap- 
pening to meet Mr. Griggs in the road, 
lie said, after multitudes of preliminary 
words, ‘‘Harmon, ain’t it cur’ous how 
deaths in famblies does fetch a man down, 
an’ fetch him up also likeways, in his 
feelin’s? I declar’ the makin’ o’ that cof- 
fin fer your little Betsy, an’ your of mak- 
in’ o’ that lovely coffin fer my po’ wife— 
an’ which I know the same as ef 1 were 
thar myself this very minute that she’s in 
mansions in the sky—them coffins has 
somehow—them same blessed coffins, Har- 
mon Griggs, they jes natchel makes me 
feel like me an’ you was jes jinded to- 
gether, an’ bounded together, an’ multi- 
plided together, like, you may say—like 
brothers, Harmon.” 

The habitual paucity of Mr. Griggs’s 
words, contrasted with his own, had led 
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Mr. Gillam to regard his understanding of 
comparatively limited volume. Yet now, 
since he had announced his retirement 
from the coffin-making field, and especial 
ly as he had Mandy fora sister, he thought 
him of sufficient consideration to be treat 
ed with coneerning certain items of mer 
chandise that each considered valuable. 

After some little delay to this last re 
mark, Mr. Griggs answered, ** Yes, sir, Mr. 
Gillam” (he always addressed him with 
Mister), ** 1 done my levelest best on that 
collin.  Beeause Missis Gillam somehow 
allays felt to me like, 1 may say—like a 
mother.” 

Mr. Gillam wineed at this alteration of 
his idea of their relationship, but answer 
ed, ‘She were a older person *n me, | 
spose you knowed, Harmon.” 

**So I—so [ve heerd you say, Mr. Gil 
lam.” 

Mr. Gillam excused the use of the word 
mother” in that connection, knowing,of 
course, that Harmon was thinking mainly 
of Jane. 

do think,’ pon my soul, Harmon,” 
said he, changing the subject, ‘‘ ve of 
ten ‘mired how your sister Mandy, fine a 
young ‘oman as she is, could jes fling 
down ev'ry thing, an’ go an’ take charges 
o her brother's dimestic business ontwell 
he got ready to settle hisself agin, an’—in 
fac’, Harmon, you've stood a-bein’ of a 
wid’ wer longern I could, an’ in which 
events, reason’ble to spose, Mandy might 
see, by good rights, that she well change 
her kinditions—ahem!—fer when once a 
female ‘oman have kyard the smoke-‘ouse 
keys, she ain’t goin’ to be riconciled to be 
‘ithout smoke-ouse keys some kind.” 

‘Mandy, Mr.Gillam, have been a mighty 
good sister to me, an’ a mother to my 
childern, you may say, an’ ef she ever 
make up her mind to change her kindi 
tions, she know I ain’t goin’ to be agin it, 
an’ J know that ef I were, make no def- 
fernce ; for Mandy’s a woman her own 
head, Mandy is.” 

In the course of the conversation Mr. 
Gillam raised and dwelt at some length 
upon the great subjects of barter and ex- 
change, without special naming of any 
one commodity. He coursed around and 
about, and ended by saying: ‘* My ijees 
is, Harmon Griggs, that when a couple 0’ 
men has a couple o’—well, you may call 
‘em a couple o’ goods, for the present ar- 
gament o’ the time bein’, an’ one ‘II suit 
one, an’ t’other t’other, an’ both feels like 
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they ruther give an’ take, take an’ give, 
than to hol’ on jes so to whut they got, 
which ain’t adzackly the article both of 
‘em need for the present time bein’, an’ no 
multiplyin’ o° words about boot, an’ the 
askin’ 0° boot, an’ the payin’ 0’ boot, why, 
now, sir, thar’s what I call doin’ o’ business 
in a straight-up-an’-down, pleasant, an’, 
you may say, satisfactuous way—ahem!” 

Mr. Griggs, with his comparatively in- 
ferior understanding, could only answer to 
this profound discourse: ‘*Of cou’se, Mr. 
Gillam, I suppose you're about right. I 
were never a man as studied polities, that 
is, to no great extents, except a-wotin’ for 
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MADE IN HEB’N, MANDY ?” 


them I knows the best an’ likes the best; 
but I s’pect you're right.” 

That night in his family Mr. Gillam, in 
spite of any mental reservations regard 
ing Mr. Griggs’s intellectual vigor, spoke 
in more cordial terms of him than any 
that he had ever employed before; so much 
so that not only Jane, but even Susan, was 
gratified. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. GILLAM did not make the visit con 
templated by him on the very next day, 
for I must do him the justice to say thiat 
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waited full three months before 
i.e from Mr. Jordan, the tailor, a 
w suit, out and out. This was re- 
on the evening of the day after 
»n which the late conversation with 
Griggs took place. The latter gen 
in had been wearing his new suit for 
time, not only on Sundays, but oc 
uly week-days. On the next morn 
« the two met each other at the cross- 
ids. and both smiled, Mr. Gillam audi 
after their 
had exchanged only a few words 
en who should come up but Mrs. Rain 
vater on her riding-horse, dressed in her 
est frock. 

Well, well,” when did 
we three expect to meet at the eross-roads 
the Bible 
and all three got on our best, 


vefore and salutations. 


said the lady, ‘‘ 


ore, as says—I believe it’s 
the Bible 
meas if it was of a Sunday like, and us 
the way to meetin’? J my 
way to your house, Mr. Gillam, to see the 
girls, poor childern. You goin’ to town, 
[see. Allright. I can have better time 


with Jane and Susan. 


were on 


Where you goin’, 
Mr. Griggs ?” 

‘[—I were jest a-ridin’ pe-rusin’ about, 
Missis Rainwater. As you goin’ to Mr. 
Gillam’s, an’ ef you can’t do no better, 
I'll ga-lant you that fur.” 

* All right. Mornin’, Mr. Gillam.” 

Without further speech she rode on, 
joined by Mr. Griggs. Mr. Gillam looked 
at her for a moment or so before resuming 
She was a handsome wo- 
man, and had never appeared to better 
advantage, he thought, during all her wid- 
owhood. 

‘‘Marryin’ female-person, cert’n,” he 
soliloquized, and rode on. 

Voluble of speech as he was in gener- 
al, somehow the words which he would 
employ in hinting to Miss Griggs his in- 
tentions were unsatisfactory at the start. 
Morgan, upon his arrival, of course, aft- 
er the most polite salutation, vanished, 
and left the field clear; for Morgan, 
young as he was, knew what that suit of 
meant. Mandy (none but the 
youngest persons in those times said miss 
to girls) — Mandy, though no doubt at 
least as observant as Morgan, received 
the visitor in her working dress and 
apron, looked calmly at him, talked calm- 
ly with him, asked calmly about the 
girls, and spoke calmly about the state of 
the weather. This calmness embarrassed 
Mr. Gillam. He had hoped to see some 
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his journey. 


clothes 
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impartation of the warmth he felt in his 
own being. For he had thought that un 
less such appearance was vouchsafed he 
would merely feel his way along, and not 
make at once a positive committal. <A 
shrewd man not fail 
understand that other possible matrimo- 


like him could to 


nial prospects might be hurt by a flat re- 
He 


on the married es- 


jection of his first essay on that line. 
discoursed at length 
tate, its superiority to the single in all 
points which 
could possibly conceive. 


imagination of 
Then he in- 
dulged in expressions of unlimited wonder 
how a 


the man 


widower Harmon 


Griggs, about whom he had asked of him- 


person, a like 


self the question over and over again, 


especially of late, how such a man could 
have remained a ver so long, with 
the After such and 
other extended preliminary 


wido 
world before him. 
remarks, he 
said that another question, more impor 
tant and interesting still, had been on his 
mind lately, and that was what various 
young women, he need not say that Man 
dy knew what particular young woman 
he intended by the question, and the ques- 
tion was what they, or, as the case might 
be, what she, would do when widowers 
had coneluded to wait no longer, and then 
another woman might come in, and, to 
make the matter short, ask them that had 
been keeping house for their brothers for 
the smoke-house keys. 

“If you mean me, Mr. Gillam,” 
swered Mandy, simply, 


an 
‘I should give 
them up at once, of course.” 

‘*Then what ?” 

‘““Wait for what Providence sends to 
me.” 

‘** An’ supposin You b'lieve weddin’s 
is made in heb’n, Mandy ?” 

‘“T've not a doubt about that, Mr. Gil- 
lam.” 

‘‘ Well, then, is your mind predijiced 
fer an’ to-wards—ahem!—I may say any 
man-person in any—so to speak—woca- 
tions life?” 

The very voice of Mr. Gillam, let alone 
his words, was artful. 

‘*T couldn't say, Mr. Gillam—now,” an- 
swered Mandy, calmly as before, and un- 


blushing. ‘‘ As to that,” she continued, 


after a pause, ‘‘of course a woman would 
have to think, and think a long time, be- 
fore making up her mind.” 

Too cool, too cool to try to push, yet 
awhile, thought Mr. Gillam. Harm Griggs 


got to help in this case: ef he don’t— 


| 
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He rose, and in a distant way said that 
he might make another call there in a few 
days 

After supper that night, Mr. Gillam, 
having sent out of the room Susan as be 
ing too young to understand and appre- 
ciate the circumstances, had a talk with 
Jane 

‘Law, pa,” said Jane, sadly and re- 
proachfully, vet smiling somewhat, ** when 
you was primping so, I thought all the 
time it was for Mrs. Rainwater, and lo and 
behold it’s Mandy!” Then Jane laughed 
out 

“Don’t see anything to laugh about,” 
said her father, looking alternately at her 
and the finely dressed image he saw in 
the mirror that hung on the wall. 

‘Pa, thei-dea! Mandy’s young enough 
for vour own daughter.” 

‘And ain’t you young enough for 
Harm Griggs’s daughter 7” 

‘** Not quite. sut I don’t see what that 
has to do with you and Mandy.” 

* Well, Pll show Harm Griggs what it’s 
got to do with me an’ her. He comin’ 
here, hangin’ round you, an’ kickin’ up 
his heels like a yearlin’ boy, an’ me have 
to set in the chimbly-cornder an’ Harm 
Griges will find out which side his bread’s 
buttered.” 

‘Pa, I don’t know what all you're talk- 
ine about.” 

‘You set thar an’ tell me Harm Griggs 
ain't arfter you, an’ a-gainin’ on you 
rapid 2?” 

Jane hesitated before answering. She 
thought that it might not be best for her 
to be outspoken regarding her relations 
to the Griggses, but she felt it her duty to 
warn him against attempting to win Man- 
dy, and she did so. Then she said: ** Pa, 
Mr. Griggs never courted me, and I’ve not 
the slightest idea— Law, pa,” she added, 
almost petulantly, ‘‘can’t you see that 
Mr. Griggs, if he’s courting anybody, it’s 
Mrs. Rainwater he’s a-courting? and 
which a body would suppose would be a 
heap more suitable than to be courting 
such as me.” 

But Jane Gillam did not look as if she 
was telling the whole truth about matters 
that she saw were beginning to grow com- 
plicated. Her father, mobile as he was, 
and knowing how eandid she had been 
always, did not suspect her, and, in spite 
of his exalted estimate of his own value, 
he became convinced that further pursuit 
of Mandy would be useless. 
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Well,” he said, ‘‘ef it don’t beat tho 
everlastin’ creations of aontimiely an 


sayin’ world. Never you mind, 
Griggs! That widder--why, didn’t 
tell me with her own mouth that H 
Griggs were arfter you? My bloods 
thunders! Somebody better stand 
under, for if they don’t mind, somet 
an’ somethin’ that’s heavy, is a-gy 
drap.” 

Then he went off to bed, but not t 
for a long time. The jealousy t] 
had felt from the first coming of Ha; 
Griggs into the neighborhood again s 
upon his mind and racked it. If the y 
truth could be known, it is probabli 
his first hostility to the thought of H 
mon’s marriage with Jane, and after 
his notion toward Mandy, were prompt 
ed in some degree by the pain he fe 
contemplating the case of Harmon hay 
a younger wife than he had. He 
obliged to know that a mateh betwe 
Harmon and Jane would not have bee; 
far disproportionate, and it stung 
deeply now to feel how he had misea 
culated in that behalf. Then to think 
of Mrs. Rainwater, who had only lately 
been so prim and dressy, so cheery and 
nice and wholesome—to think of her a 
that plantation, with all that white-oak 
timber and bottom-land, falling to Hai 
mon Griggs, and him and his ehildy 
left out in the cold; nay,in all human 
probability, that same Harmon Griges 
proving to have lied about his intentions 
of quitting the making of coffins, and re 
suming that business with the enhanced 
reputation gained from the work he was 
allowed to do in the case of his, Toby Gil- 


oO pes 


lam’s, own wife. ‘*Oh, my goodness of 
gracious! laws of mercies!” Mr. Gillam 
had to exclaim many times during that 
night, both when awake and when he 
slept. The next morning he had no soon 
er gotten his breakfast than he was on 
his horse pacing over to Mrs. Rainwater’s. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Her father had been gone but a short 
time, when Jane, taking a horse from on 
of the hands who was ploughing in a field 
near the house, and sending him to tlie 
hoe, rode down the road to Mr. Griggs’s. 
She had advanced but a brief distance on 
her way when she met Mr. Griggs, going, 
as he said, to the saw-mill. After some 
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nversation, more or less confidential, 
narted. Checking her horse a mo 
‘thereafter, she called to him and 
“Mr. Griggs, if it won't be too much 
Je. | wish you'd ride up to the house 
| te]] Susan that the smoke-house key 
ind the glass drawer on my bureau. 
| forgot to tell the child about it when I 


-(Certnly, Jane, eert’nly.” 
Even if Mr. Griggs had had no motive 
obliging Jane Gillam, he was naturally 
eeccommodating man, suppose, as you 
rsaw. W hen he had reached the gate, 
vent so far as to dismount, go into the 
and seeing that Susan looked rath 
oy jonesome there by herself, not doubting 
it she too was somewhat disturbed by 
father’s conduct, took a seat and 
ted as cheeringly as he knew how for 
robably an hour; then went on about his 

Isiness 


“Oh, Mandy, I’m in a flurry about 


in the midst of a talk between the girls, 

vhich Mandy tried to console Jane for 

-anxiety, Morgan came in, and he lent 

it service he could render to this kind 
‘stent. But Mandy and Morgan, after 
jane had left, admitted that Mr. Gillam, 

the condition of his mind, was apt to 

sive trouble all around, and they felt some 
anxiety, Which in Jane's presence they had 
tried not to seem to indulge. The fact is, 
re is never any telling how many peo- 

ple may be made anxious by the wayward 
onduet of such a man as Toby Gillam, 

specially when lately made a widower. 

‘You think,” said Mr. Griggs, when he 
had returned home, ‘‘that as I rid by Mr. 
Gillam’s a-comin’ back home, an’ howdyed 
to him as he sot in his peazzer, he never 
peached a single word, ner never not even 
nodded his head ?” 

Yet in this and further speech about 
the slight he was very calm, and he cau 
tioned his family to be prudent in what 
they did and said about Mr. Gillam, who, 
he hoped, would come around right in 
good time. 

Matters were bound to become more 
complicated and productive of anxiety, 
considering what kind of reception Mr. 
Gillam had in his morning's visit. There 
happened to be at Mrs. Rainwater's her 
cousin, Miss Cynthy Spears, who, a few 
days before, had come for a visit of indefi- 
niteduration. Plain, slender both in fig- 
ure and pecuniary or other worldly prop- 
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erty, and we'll say from thirty to thirty- 
seven, Mrs. Rainwater thought much of 
her for the many excellent traits she pos 
sessed, and had sent for her, away down 
on Buttalo Creek, to come and stay with 
Mandy, 


Jane, and Susan had called upon her, of 


her as long as she felt like it. 


course, and all said that in their opinion 
Miss Spears was a good, fine woman, I 
let Mr. Gillam tell a few incidents of his 
call. He addressed himself specially to 
his voungest. 

‘Susan. the faet o’ the business is, 1 
want you to tell Ben Rainwater that my 
wishes is he shall keep his kyarcass away 
from this house.” 

All that Susan, stupefied as she was 
with astonishment, could say, was, * W hat 
in the world for, pa?” 

‘‘ Because L’tends to show them Griggses 
an’ Rainwaters that 'm not the man I’m 
tuck fer. to be runned over an’ trompled 
on like I had no feelin’s, no more—no 
more’n a stump.” 

‘Pa.’ said Susan, when she could re 
eover her mind, ‘* somebody has gone and 
hurt your feelings, and Pm just as e riain 
of it as if I'd been there and heard ’em; 
but I do hope in my heart that it wasn’t 
poor Benny.” 

‘Poor Benny! No. indeed! He'd know 
better what were good for him. But you 
hit the nail on the head. I don’t know 
as youan’ Jane know whar I’ve ben. But 
Lben to Missis Rainwater’s, whar lL lowed 
to have a little talk 
ith her about one thing an’ another. Aw 
you think she didn't set thar an’ run up 
Harm Griggs to the very sky o’ heb’n, to 


a civil talk—along 


that ole maid cousin o’ hern, an’ prove by 
me, dad fetch it, every blessed word she 
said? an’ with all the lookin’ aw’ cough- 
in’ at ole Miss Speeries, or whatsomever 
her name is, I couldn't git her out o° the 
room? an’ Missis Rainwater had no more 
politeness than to not let her go, as that 
ole thing wunst, when I starr’d at her pine 
blang. riz an’ look like she wanted to git 
away ? an’ mebbe tired a’ hearin’ a man so 
hilt up, an’ kep’ up, an’ proved to be up, 
by gracious, by another man that’s his in- 
nimy 

His face, naturally reddish, was now 
near the color of blood. 

‘Pa.” said Susan, as mildly as she 
could, ‘‘I thought you had got to like Mr. 
Griggs after he got you to make little Bet- 
sy’s coffin, and insisted on paying you 
more for it than you charged, and then 
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after making that for poor ma and not 
let you pay one single cent.” 

‘An’ so I did—so I did—tell I found 
what a desateful creeter he were, a per- 
tendin’ to want Jane, when, lo an’ behol’, 
he’s ben a-pessecutin’ o’ the widder Rain- 
water; an’ when he git her an’ that plan- 
tation an’ nigwers, what chances have Ben 
Rainwater to s’pote anybody that ‘Il take 
up ‘long 0’ him? an’ I want nothin’ to do 
‘ith none of ‘em, an’ I want his kyarcass 
kep’ away from here.” 

** Oh, pa! pa! to think of your ealling 
as fine a young man as Benny Rainwater 
a—acareass!’ Susan couldn’t stand that. 
So she ee her apron to her eves. As for 
Jane, she had left already. ‘* Very well, 
pa,” said Susan, her apron still doing its 
needed service, *‘ V1] have nothing to do 
with Benny. I have to do as you sa} 
but such talk, and such—it’s right hard, 
and special on them that’s done no harm 
in this blessed world.” 

Mr. Gillam had always been more ten 
der with Susan than with Jane. He look 
ed after her as she retired, and his heart 
might have softened somewhat but for his 
feeling what great, solemn duties he had 
to pm rform, both as a parent and as a man. 

‘Pa,” asked Jane, who had returned to 
the room merely to put a single respectful 
question, ‘‘as you've forbid the house to 
Ben Rainwater, and as Mr. Griggs, if he 
has any self-respect, is not apt to come 
here again, I want to ask if you have any 
objection to Mandy and Morgan eomi ng if 
they should ever feel like it.’ 

‘I got nothin’ to do with Mandy an’ 
Morgan Griggs—nothin’ fer nor agin ‘em. 
I don’t bother myself bout whether they 
come or don’t come.” 

‘That's all I want to know,” she said, 
with abject meekness; then again retired. 

But for an oceasional job in that line 
of which he was most proudly fond, there 
is no telling to what extent Mr. Gillam 
might have incommoded and perplexed 
those whose peace was dependent upon 
his conduct. As it was, while engaged in 
making a eoffin, his mind, though not ex- 
hibiting that full resignation that used to 
be remarked on such occasions, yet kept 
within some sort of bounds his jealous re- 
sentments. If Mr. Griggs had broken his 
word and undertaken such a piece of 
work in that while, my patience! But 
Harmon Griggs 

However, I must return to Mr. Gillam. 
Now it came to pass that Miss Spears 
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having witnessed some and having 
other of the state into which Mr. G 
had been put by the treatment that 
received at Mrs. Rainwater’s—Miss 
vood woman, peace-loving 
she was, felt it to be her duty to do 
she could to make matters at least 
better. The —— as fine a y 

Ben Rainwater to visit the house, t 
fusal on his own piazza to return thi 
tation of as respectable a man as Harn 
Griggs, the leaving Mrs. Rainwater’s hi 
in what that lady described as plain a 
perfect a huff as anybody would 
wish to see—all this and more that 
come within the knowledge of Miss Sy 
led her to determine to do whate: 
possible in the circumstances to a ii 
stranger, who, though a stranger, 
come to like both families, and to hones 
wish for hearty reconciliation all arow 
Then she knew the Rainwaters and 
Grigeses all well enough to feel eonticde 
that they were not people to submit 

out some struggle to be warred against 
even as passionate, determined a man 
Mr. Toby Gillam. 

With peace making intent, ther 
Miss Spears rode over to the Gillams’. 
in the course of what conversation 
had with the head of the family alon 
she said that her cousin Sally had pa 
tially admitted to her that the extraord 
nary praise of Mr. Griggs on that 
day was due to a little innocent desi 
her part to tease. Mr. Gillam said 
he could not see how that mended n 
ters, and Miss Spears, to be perfectly hoi 
est, had to admit that she coincided 
this view—I should perhaps say, rather, 
this absence of view. 

‘But Cousin Sally always were a joky 
person, you know, Mr. Gillam; and as foi 
me, I jest relate down, I did, an’ I told 
Cousin Sally that I couldn't see wherein 
Mr. Griggs were sech a mighty, powerful 
tremenjuous man, at leastways as fur as | 
seen of him yit; an’ as for him and Cousin 
Sally, I couldn't say if Mr. Griggs want 
Cousin § Sally ; but Ih: is my opinions al 
Cousin Sally’s never of marryin of 1 
body, exceptin’ it’s “ith Benny’s consents; 
an’ I do know that when ole Missis Pat 
were a-jokin’ of Cousin Sally not long ag 
about Mr. Griggs, Benny he got mad, an 


he got up an’ left the house, an’ he nev 


come back twell Missis Pate were goned 
‘*You think,” asked Mr. Gillam, ** that 
Ben would jes natchel be agin his ma: 
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marryin 


a : 
mean, co se 
Well, now, Mr. 
about step-fath rs an’ the 


anybody—any man-person, 


when 


haviw 


Gillam, you 


fathers, you know in genil how 


is.’ 


What further might have ‘been said 
=< delicate subject between the two 

only be imagined. But at that mo- 
Jane came out into the plazza 

here they were sitting, and almost im- 
mediatel ¥ afterward Miss Spears said that 
che must be going back home. Mr. Gil- 
cnew very well, of course, that he 

a easily enough cough Jane away; 
it just as he was clearing his throat for 
that purpose the guest gave him a look, 
ent into the house, got her bonnet, came 
out again, mounted her horse, and home 
R went. She was so positive in her 
seriousness and silence that even when 
Mr. Gillam was parting from her at the 


yorse-block they could only say a good- 
evening apiece. 

That night in the family circle Mr. 
m exhibited no moroseness what- 


er and, to the surprise of his daughters, 
le unusually thoughtful, seemed rath- 

ey cheerful in his thoughtfulness. 
“T do believe,” he said once, ina rath- 
-bsent-minded way, ‘‘that Ben Rain- 
vater’s a sensibler feller'n I thought he 


‘I'm so glad, pa—” began Susan. 

‘Come now, come now, Susan; wait 
an’ see.” 

When all had retired, that busy, schem- 
in intellect revolved other possibilities 
in barter and exchange. 

“Mr. Gillam are a great politicianer,” 
the simple-minded Harmon Griggs used 
to Say. 


CHAPTER V. 

BEN RAINWATER was thought to be ina 
very embarrassing situation for as young 
aman as he was. There was his mother, 
a widow, and there were Mr. Gillam and 
Mr. Griggs, both widowers, and there were 
Susan Gillam his love, and Morgan Griggs 
his friend, and there was himself, in his 
heart opposed to his mother's marrying 
anybody at all. So what was Ben to do? 
Many people said they were sorry for Ben 
Rainwater. They were, and for theirlives 
they couldn't see how he was to paddle 
his canoe just all alone by himself. But 
Ben kept himself collected, cool, and calm. 
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He may have advised with the Griggses, 
especially Mandy, knowing, in spite of his 


nonage, that the female mind is more 
prompt with sympathy and sagacious in 
devices for such emergencies than the 


male. In all probability he also consult 


ed his cousin Cynthy Spears, whom the 
Gillams and Griggses both knew that he 
thoueht a great deal of. Once, while at 
the Gillams’ (for now since Mr. Gillam’s 
partial letting down he, aecompani d by 
Morgan generally, went there right of 
ten). he said, in a somewhat distant man 
ner, that if his cousin Cynthy had prop 
erty there was no telling what she might 
not be able to do with herself. For she 
was one of the best house Keepers, and one 
of the finest women anyway, that he ever 
saw in all his born days, and, in fact, no- 
body but him knew what a comfort and 
a consolation she was to his mother, es 
pecially here lately when the latter was 
afraid that she might be taking the heart- 
disease. 

“What, Ben!” exclaimed every one of 
the Gillam family, simultaneously. 

well,” said Ben, smiling sadly, 
Ma's a little afraid 
Of eourse 


can but hope it’s not so. 
she’s gitting that or somethin’. 
Cousin Cynthy an’ me try to laugh her 
But the difficulty 


old 


she’s Cousin Cynthy’s 


out o’ the notion. is 
that when Cousin Cynthy’s aunt, the 
lady Pounds, dies 
aunt on the tother side of the family 
when she dies, and leaves Cousin Cynthy 
the prop ty that every body SaVvs she's ac- 
tilly got im her will now, an’ then Cousin 
Cynthy git married an’ go away from our 
house, the thing is to tell what ma'll 


For she ben countin’ on 


do 
in such a case, 
Cousin Cynthy takin’ up her home along 
ith her.” 

It is probable that during his whole 
career Mr. Gillam never drew a longer 
breath than at these words. The muscles 
of his face worked with irregular vio- 
lence, and his eyes grew watery with 
their heat. He stared at Ben hard for 
several minutes, then rose and abruptly 
left the room. Both and Susan 
scolded Ben, though not harshly. 

‘‘Never you mind,” said Ben, 
News come to Cousin Cyn- 


Jane 


“you 
wait and see. 
thy only yisterday that her aunt was quite 
complainy.” 

If you will believe me, in less than a 
week from that very day, Miss Spears was 
sent for, and shortly afterward a report 
‘ame up from Buffalo that her aged rela- 
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tive had deceased, and by her last will 


and testament were bequeathed to Miss 


Spears, styled by the testatrix her well- 
beloved niece, two negro girls, an indefi- 
nite number of horses, cattle, and swine, 
andthree hundred dollars in specie money. 

‘There it is, you see now,” said Ben to 
the Gillams: ‘** what ma’s to do now with 
the heart-disease J can’t see.” 

But Ben always declared that it was 
not himself, and he didn’t know who it 
was for certain, that first started the re 
port that Harmon Griggs, foreseeing the 
present state of things, had been having 
his eye on Miss Spears ever since she had 
been sojourning at Mrs. Rainwater’s, and 
especially since the latter had been threat- 
ened by the heart-disease or some kindred 
malady, and that he had been waiting for 
the demise of Mrs. Pounds before propos- 
ing to appropriate to himself Miss Spears, 
together with her expected legacy, when 
every probability was that with the ad- 
vantage of the hard cash that was known 
to be a part of it, he would enlarge his 
workshop and resume the coffin-making 
business upon a scale to which his former 
operations in that line were not to 
compared. 


be 
The morning after getting 
this intelligence Mr. Gillam said to his 
daughters at the breakfast table: ‘‘ Girls, 
I nuver slept not one single, blessed, ever- 
lastin’? wink, not in the whole deternal 
night, last night. I’m a-goin’ down to 
Buffler Creek neighborhood on a—on a 
little business, an’ I mayn’t be back ina 
couple or three days. Take keer o’ things 
best you ken, an’ don’t be oneasy about 
me.” 

Brave man as he was, he had not the 
face to look at those motherless girls. 
They parted from him with as much re- 
spect and as few words as possible, and 
turned back to their thoughts and their 
business. 

During all this tumultuous behavior 
Harmon Griggs remained calm until now. 
Whenever the two met, as they must, re- 
siding so near to each other, and to one 
objective point interesting to both, the 
younger man spoke just as usual, what- 
ever might be the salutation, if any, that 
he received. Whenever the Gillam girls 
came to his house he inquired kindly af- 
ter their father. But Harmon Griggs was 
now to show to Mr. Gillam and the rest 
of the world that he was not altogether 
the sort of man that he had been taken 
for. 
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When Jane, shortly after her fathers 
departure, came all fluttering and fluster 
ed with the news, he smiled as yn 
wont when conscious of knowino 
they are about, and sitting down fo; 
while, rendered to the poor girl what eon 
solation and counsel he could think 
Morgan happening to come in from t}y 
field, he also and Mandy cordially joined 
in all Harmon said. Accepting the co 
solation, she hesitated about the couns: 
“Oh, Susan, Susan, Mr. Griges! 


ire 


said, almost wringing her hands: * wha 
will become of poor Susan ?” 

Right there it was where Harmon Grices 
showed the genuineness of his excelley 


character, 


‘* Jane,” he said, in mild solemnity 
‘*vou foller my adwices an’ do what I tel] 
you. We'll all take keer o’ Susan, with 
God A’mighty to help us. Don’t you be 
oneasy about Susan. Ive not 


a doubt 
she'd say you're doin’ of right.” 

Jane at length felt that she ought ¢ 
yield, and when she did, she said she felt 
a great deal better, 

Then Harmon rose, retired to his cham 
ber, dressed himself in a suit entirely n 
came forth again, mounted his horse, and 
rode away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A. JOURNEY of twenty-five miles was 
something in that day for an industrious, 
home-staying man like Mr. Gillam; but 
he was one that was in the habit of going 
wherever he had business. Halting at 
the office of the clerk of the Court of Or 
dinary at the county-seat, he inquired 
of that officer if the will of the late Mrs. 
Jiney Pounds had been offered for probate. 

‘** Why, law, Toby,” answered the offi 
cial, ‘‘the old lady Pounds didn’t live in 
this county. She lived jest on the aidge, 
but t’other side o’ Butf'lo.” 

‘“My! my! my!” He rose immediate 
ly, and as he remounted his horse east his 
eye up the road by which he had come, in 
order to see if any pursuer was gaining on 
him. Then spurring, he proceeded brisk 
ly on his way south. He tarried for the 
night near the Buffalo Bridge, at the house 
of a farmer with whom he had some little 
acquaintance. There he learned that Miss 
Spears was sojourning for the present with 
a cousin near by who had been named ex 
ecutor of the will. Fortunately Mr. Gil- 
lam’s host was one of the witnesses to that 
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strument, and he confirmed the report 
‘out the legacy, except that instead of 


two negro girls, three hundred dollars, and 
the other items, it should have been one 
one hundred dollars, one mare 


colt, tWoO COWS and calves, three SOWS 
d pigs. and her gig. 
e legacy thus diminished subtracted 
+ first somewhat from Mr. Gillam’s ar- 
do But when he reflected on all that 
farmon Griggs could do with that cash, 
i what a glory it would be if he could 
irt the design of one W ho for so long 
il been an enemy to his peace, all his 
werness returned. Thankful in_ his 
eart as he was that his rival was a man 
ibitually slow motion, yet he felt the 
wed of continued, prompt, energetic ac- 
in, and so, immediately after breakfast 
next morning, he sallied forth, crossed the 
dge, and repaired to the mansion of the 
eousin and executor. 


Miss Spears, after a weak scream, de- 
elared, upon the honor of a lady, that if 
ever a lady was surprised, that present 
lady was surprised at this visit of Mr. 
Gillam. But that man could see as plain- 
ly as the nose on her face, in spite of the 
regrets she must naturally feel for the 
recent departure of an aunt so dear, that 
she was gratified by an action at once so 


} 


bold and so delicate. 

Mister Gillam, I always knewed, an’ I 
told em I knewed, you had a heart, aw’ 
now I do know it, an’ not a doubt.” 

To an inquiry of the visitor whether she 
expected any other man-person from her 
cousin Sally Rainwater’s neighborhood 
to come down there shortly, Miss Spears 
vowed, and properly, I always thought, 
that she would not answer that ques- 
tion. 

[t is perhaps needless to say that such 
eager devotion and pursuit, from such a 
man as Miss Spears had always known 
and always told them that she knew him 
to be, must prevail. But then, oh, what 
if his daughters should be opposed to hav- 
ing a step-mother brought there and put 
over them! She shuddered to think what 
they would say and would do when he 
went back home and told them he was en- 
gaged to Cynthy Spears. 

‘Tm not a-gwine thar ‘ithout her,” an- 
swered the audacious lover. 

“Why! Mister Gillam!” 

On the afternoon of the third day af- 
terward, at the point in the road lead- 
ing northward where, about three hun- 
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dred yards south of the residence of Mr. 
Harmon Griggs, the said road made a 
turn which was to continue for some dis- 
tance beyond, three travellers might have 
been seen who were taking a brief rest. 
In a gig sat a gentleman and lady, who, 
in spite of the toil of travel, seemed to be 
in cheerful mood. On a stout mare rode 
a negro girl, apparently some thirteen 
vears of age, whose face and form, though 
evidently fatig ied, indieated patient en 
durance. The party had halted, it seem 
ed, for the purpose of allowing the mare 
to rest and extend nourishment to her 
colt, preparatory to a brisk course over 
the nice level stretch before them. 

‘**Ride on, Lindy,” said the gentleman 
to the girl; ‘* trot up peert; we'll soon be 
thar now.” 

They movedagain. The colt, strength 
ened and cheered by this last meal, dashed 
ahead, and in answer to the whickers 
from Mr. Harmon Griggs’s horse lot, gave 
one whicker himself, kicked up his heels 
contemptuously, then rushed on more 
recklessly than before. 

It cannot be denied that as Mr. Gillam 
drew near home, however conscious of 
his greatness and triumphant felicity, he 
rather dreaded the meeting of those daugh- 
ters, who, he believed that he had reason 
to apprehend, would not at first appre- 
ciate his effort to fill the place of the mo 
ther who had departed. He had tried to 
prepare them against sudden breaking 
forth into lamentations on his arrival by 
sending word, two days before, of the 
time and conditions of his return, with 
the request that they would have the 
house and everything else set to rights 
in the mean while. And to save his life 
he could not but feel some embarrassment 
when the house of his rival came within 
view. Clucking to the gig horse, he pass- 
ed by it as rapidly as possible. He was 
surprised, however, to find the door closed, 
and not one of the white family visible. 

‘* Why, hi!” he exclaimed, ‘* what come 
of ‘em all? Look like the whole tribe of 
‘em goned and flewed away.” 

A greater surprise awaited him at his 
own gate. In his piazza were not only 
Jane and Susan, but Harmon Griggs, and 
Morgan Griggs, and Mandy Griggs, and 
Mrs. Rainwater, and Ben Rainwater. In 
the yard every negro on the place was 
standing or held in somebody's arms. Not 
only so, but every blessed one among them, 
white and black, male and female, old and 
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young and middle-aged, had on the very 
best things that to their names they pos 
sessed, And the sounds that greeted Mr. 
Gillam astonished him yet more than the 
sight of this most unexpected assemblage. 


‘Howdy, pa? howdy, ma?” cried Jane 


Howdy.ma? howdy, pa?” 
Howdy, pa? 
gan. 


eried Susan. 


howdy, ma ?” cried Mor 


Howdy, ma? howdy, pa?” cried Har- 
mon. 

** Howdy,Cousin Cynthy ? howdy,Cous 
in Tobe ?” cried simultaneously Mrs. Rain- 
water and Ben. 

‘* Howdy, Cousin Toby ? howdy, Cousin 

Cynthy eried Mandy. 
Howdy, marster? howdy, mist’ess 7” 
bawled every negro, time and time again. 
It was perhaps well for Lindy that she 
had dismounted at the instant of attain 
ing the end of the journey. For the colt, 
at the beginning of these tumultuous sal- 
utations, ran butting at his dam, and fail- 
ing in his efforts to move her, stooped his 
head, squeezed himself through the space 
between her fore and hind legs, and fied 
» With utmost speed back upon the way he 
The anxious parent wheeled, 
and with affectionate but alarmed cries 
rushed in pursuit of the fugitive. Then 
Lindy, bent upon the recovery of these 
fellow-items of her new mistress’s proper- 
ty, wheeled also, and 

But I cannot delay the account of 
events so much more important. The as- 
sembled parties rushed forth to meet the 
bridegroom and his bride, and a heartier 
wringing of hands, in my honest opinion, 
nobody ought ever to desire to be witness 
to. Mr. Gillam winked his eyes several 
times painfully, then gazed around him 
in speechless, abject wonder. But for 
Mrs. Rainwater there is no telling what 
might have happened. 


had come. 


‘** Jane,” said she, ‘‘take your ma in 
her room and help her off with her bon- 
net and travellin’ things. Go on with 
Jane, Cousin Cynthy, bless your heart, 
and pull off and come back quick. Let's 
go in the peazzer, Cousin Tobe, and let me 
tell you the good news, and if you don't 
say they're good, you ain’t the sensible 
good man I’ve always took you for.” 

Letting her lead him in, he looked 
doubtfully at the chair that Susan had 
set for him. But being softly let down 
into it, he seemed partially thankful that 
it had not exploded beneath him. 

Cousin Tobe,” said the lady, ‘‘ could 


vou of supposen¢ d, a smart, sensib] 
like you, that as fine daughters as 
cot were goin’ to stay single forers 
let you do all the marryim in the 

If you could, all I got to say is, yo 
monst’ous liable to be mistakened 
vou got to say to that 2?” 

During this speech Mr. Gillam, 
lees were some distance apart, had 
ed his eyes, and was painfully cont 
ting his feet, as the toes of both wer 
ing the floor right and left alternat 
if trying, in spite of the fixedness 
other members, to deseribe adjacent 
cles. At the question put by Mrs 
water he lifted his head and loo 
Harmon and then at Jane (who had } 
returned with her ma) as if he 1 
thought that he had some recollecti: 


having seen at least one of them, poss 
both, somewhere before. 


No, sir,” said Mrs. Rainwater, ‘‘t 
not the way of it. That's Missis Mo 
Griges, and his father have done : 
part by him—give him two niggersan’ ot 
er thines aeccordin’. 


If you want to kno 
who Missis Harmon Griggs is—and t 
*stonished everybody else much as it 
now ‘stonish you thar she stand DY 
husband.” 

And she pointed to Susan, who, hi 
cheeks covered with roses, laid her hai 
on Harmon's arm. 

Already beyond any added _ stupefa 
tion, he lowered his eyes again, and rest 
ing his elbows upon his knees, laid his 
chin upon his open palms, and seemed to 
be entering upon profound reflection. 

‘Come now, come now, Mr. Gillam, 
said his wife, ** the girls have got married 
to suit theirselves, and you can’t deny 
but what both of °em has married wel] 

As if suddenly recalling something on 
which his mind used to dwell with mod- 
erate interest, he looked up and said 
“Why, hello, Ben! Why, why, why, 
whar was you in all thesen kyarns on 

‘**Cousin Tobe,” resumed Mrs. Rainwa 
ter, ‘‘ Ben’s all right. One thing made us 
come over this evenin’ was to invite you 
and Cousin Cynthy to him and Mandy's 
weddin’ next Tuesday night, an’ the infair 
I'm goin’ to give ‘em the next day.” 

‘*Cynthy,” said Mr. Gillam, 
all beat— But—whar’s your cousin Sally 
in all this mixtry an’ minglin’ up o' me! 
an’ childern, women an’ boys? What's 
she?” 


‘**Me?” answered the widow, laying her 
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hand upon her breast. ‘*‘ Why, you know, ‘*T wuz, Mr. Gillam, solemn a my 
Cousin Tobe, that I have the heart-dis- hand were on the Bible.” 

ease: and the whole grove echoed to the A smile by degrees overspread 
peal of her laughter. lam’s face: he rose, and looking 


Once more Mr. Gillam lowered his head said: ‘* Well, I got nothin’ mo’ to 
and ruminated. Then lifting it, he said, ney’ agin. Efsech onbeknownst 
‘Harm Griggs, wuz you a-tellin’ o° me onexpected, an’ sech on-possibl: 
the fack-truth when you said you wuz o’ peoples satisfies you all, they s 
done ‘ith the makin’ o’ coffins 7” 


a 


OVER AN OLD FOLIO. 
CHARLES W. 


BY 


COLEMAN, JUN. 
ea E a pond’rous book T bent. 


Its time-stain’d, musty covers lent 

An extra charm to what therein 

Was gather’'d long ago, and caught 
Betwixt the lids. Some heart had been 

That throb’d with every teeming thought; 

Some dreamer dreamt, some worker wrought, 
And press’d his fancy on these leaves, 
And treasured them, his garner’d sheaves. 


Upon a page these words I read: 


‘*Mye Name shall® lyve, tho’ I bee dead*, 
And¢ Centvrie rolle slowlie bye 
On Centvrie : & Men shall® come, 
And* Men shall® passe awaie, whilst I— 
To dvyst® retvrn®’, mye lippes grown? dymb— 
Shalle yet speak® on letter'd PAGE, 
Giv’n to y® World® as Heritage 
From one who lyv’d and trod y® Spanne 
Of Lyfe allotte4 ovt to man. 
I leaue y’ SIGN to hold® mye Name 
In alle Men’s Memories: I came, 
I lyv’d, I wrovght: tho’ doom! to Dvst*, 
Mye NAME vpon y* Pages mvst® 
Foreuer sine.” 
Above the book 
With eye intent I bent my head, 
And drank up with absorbing look 
The lines upon the parchment spread. 
The heart that throb’d with teeming thought, 
The brain that dreamt, the hand that wrought, 
The very name, were clean forgot. 
A colorless forget-me-not, 
That once had tint, in some gone spring 
Among its fellows blossoming, 
Lay ’twixt the leaves. Press’d dead and dry, 
It seem’d to shrink beneath my eye, 
4 Half shamed by its own irony; 
j And half alive with mute appeal 
It look’d up to me pleadingly. 
But time and fate had set their seal 
In one grim, sombre word, ‘‘ Forgot,” 
Despite the dead forget-me-not. 
Its color of a far-off spring, 
Its fragrant purple blossoming, 
Was press’d into the yellow’d page. 


T closed the dusty tome, and left 

The flower, of scent and hue bereft, 
Betwixt the leaves. Some future age 
May lift the volume from its place, 
And on its moth-worn pages trace 
This self-same legend grim, ‘‘ Forgot,” 
Beneath the dead forget-me-not. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
KIND ENQUIRIES. 
. notable year, and signal mark in 
the great annals of England, the 
i805, began with gloom and great 
Food was searce, and so was 
wars, and rumours of worse than 
discontent of men who owed it to 
jirth and country to stand fast, and 
1 God,and vigorously defy the devil; 
is even of strong hearts, and quail- 
‘ spirits that had never quailed be- 
fore; passionate outery for peace withoat 
honour, and even without safety; savage 
murmurings at wise measures and at the 
yirdens that must be borne—none but 
those who lived through all these troubles 
eould count half of them. If such came 
now, would the body of the nation strive 
to stand against them, or fall in the dust, 
id be kicked and trampled, sputtering 
namby-pamby ? Britannia now is always 
vrong, in the opinion of her wisest sons, 
f she dares to defend herself even against 
cenemies; 


‘| 


spon. 


what then would her crime 

f she buckled her corselet against the 

To prostitute their mother is the 
hilanthropy of Communists. 

But while the anxious people who had 
no belief in foreigners were watching by 
the dark waves, or at the twilight window 
trembling Gif ever a shooting-star drew 
train. like a distant rocket-signal), or in 
their sleepy beds scared, and jumping up 
ifa bladder burst upon a jam-pot, no one 
attempted to ridicule them, and no public 
journal pronounced that the true British 
flag was the white feather. It has been 
left for times when the power of England 
is tenfold what it was then, and her du- 
ties a hundredfold, to tell us that sooner 
than use the one for the proper discharge 
of the other, we must break it up and let 
them go to pot upon it, for fear of hurting 
somebody that stuck us in the back. 

But who of a right mind knows not 

iis, and who with a wrong one will heed 

The only point is that the common- 

esl truisms come upon utterance some- 
limes, and take didactic form too late: 
ven as we shout to our comrade prone, 

ind beginning to rub his poor nose, 
Look out!” And this is what everybody 

did with one accord, when he was down 


' 


BLACKMORE 


upon his luck—which is far more momen- 
tous than his nose to any man—in the case 
of Rector Twemlow. 

That gentleman now had good reason 
for being in less than his usual cheer and 
comfort. Everything around him was 
uneasy, and everybody seemed to look at 
him, instead of looking up to him, as the 
manner used to be. This was enough to 
feel unlike himself; for al- 
though he was resolute in his way, and 
could manage to have it with most peo 
ple, he was not of that iron stvle which 
takes the world as wax 


make him 


to write upon. 
Mr. Twemlow liked to heave his text at 
the people of his parish on Sunday, and 
to have his joke with them on Monday; 
as the fire that has burned a man makes 
the kettle sing to comfort him. And all 
who met him throughout the week were 
pleased with him doubly, when they re 
membered his faithfulness in the pulpit. 

But now he did his duty softly, as if 
some of it had been done to him; and if 
anybody thanked him for a fine discourse, 
he never endeavoured to let him have it 
all again. So far was he gone from his 
natural state that he would rather hear 
nothing about himself than be praised 
enough to demand reply; and this shows 
a world-wide depression to have arrived in 
the latitude of a British waistcoat. How- 
ever, he went through his work, as a Brit- 
on always does, until he hangs himself; 
and he tried to try some of the higher con 
solation, which he knew so well how to 
administer to others. 

Those who do not understand the differ- 
ence of this might have been inclined to 
blame him; but all who have seen a clev- 
er dentist with the toothache are aware 
that his knowledge adds acuteness to the 
pain. Mr. Twemlow had borne great 
troubles well, and been cheerful even un- 
der long suspense; but now a disappoint- 
ment close at home, and the grief of be- 
holding his last hopes fade, were embit- 
tered by mystery and dark suspicions. In 
despair at last of recovering his son, he 
had fastened upon his only daughter the 
interest of his declining life; and now he 
was vexed with misgivings about her, 
which varied as frequently as she did. It 
was very unpleasant to lose the chance of 
having a grandchild capable of rocking 
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in a silver cradle; but that was a trifle 
compared with the prospect of having no 
grandchild at all, and perhaps not even a 
child to his And even his 
wife, of long habit and fair harmony, from 


close eves. 
whom he had never kept any secret 
frightful as might be the cost to his hon- 
our—even Mrs. Twemlow shook her head 
sometimes, when the arrangement of her 
hair permitted it, and doubted whether 
any of the Carne Castle would 
have borne with such indignity. 


Carnes 


**Prosecute him, prosecute him,” this 
“You ought to 
have been a magistrate, Joshua—the first 
magistrate in the Bible that—and 
then vou would have known how to do 
things. But because you would have to 
go to Sir Charles Darling—whose Sir can 
never put him on the level of the Carnes 

you have some right feeling against tak- 
ing outa summons. In that agree with 
you; it would be very dreadful here. But 
in London he might be punished, IT am 
sure; and I know a great deal about the 
law, for I never had any one connected 
with me who was not a magistrate; the 
Lord Mayor has a Court of his own for 
trying the corporation under the chair; 
and if this was put properly before him 
by a man like Mr. Furkettle, upon the 
understanding that he should not be paid 
unless he won his case, I am sure the re- 
sult would be three years’ imprisonment. 
By that time he would have worn out his 


good lady always said. 


Was 


coat with jailer’s keys upon it, which first 
attracted our poor Eliza; or if lie was not 
allowed to wear it, it would 
fashion, and be harmless. 


go out of 
No one need 
know a word about it here, for Captain 
Stubbard would oblige us gladly by cut- 
ting it out of the London papers. My 
dear, you have nobody ill in the parish; 
I will put up your things, and see you off 
to-morrow. We will dine late on Friday, 
to suit the coach; and you will be quite 
fit for Sunday work again, if you keep up 
your legs on a chair all Saturday.” 

“Tf ever [saw astraightforward man,” 
Mr. Twemlow used to answer, ‘‘it was 
poor Percival Shargeloes. He is gone to 
a better world, my dear. And if he con- 
tinued to be amenable to law, this is not a 
criminal, but a civil ease.” 

‘A nice case of civility, Joshua! But 
you always stand up for your sex. Does 
the coach take people to a better world ? 
A stout gentleman, like him, was seen in- 
side the coach, mufled up in a cravat of 
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three colours, and eating at freq 
tervals.” 

‘The very thing poor Perciva 
did. That disposes to my mind 
foolish story. My dear, when a 
comes to light, you will do justic: 
memory.” 

‘Yes, I dare say. But I should 
do it now. If you entertain an 
ideas, it is your duty to investigat 
Also to let me share them, Joshua 
have every right to do.” 

This was just what the Rector 
not do; otherwise he might have be: 
more happy. Remembering that las 
versation with his prospective son-it 
and the poor man’s declaration tliat 
suspicious matter at the castle oug 
be thoroughly searched out at one 
nourished a dark suspicion, which 
feared to impart to his better half, thy 
aunt of the person suspected. But thy 
longer he concealed it, the more unbear 
able grew this misery to a candid nature 
until he was compelled, in self-defence 
to allow it some sort of outlet. ‘I wil 
speak to the fellow myself,” he said 
heartily disliking the young man now, 
‘‘and judge from his manner what next | 
ought to do.” 

This resolution gave him comfort, much 
as he hated any interview with Carne, 
who treated him generally with cold con 
tempt. And, like most people who have 
formed a decision for the easing of the 
conscience, he accepted very patiently the 
obstacles encountered. In the first place, 
Carne was away upon business; then he 
was laid up with a heavy cold; then he 
was much too hard at work (after losing 
so much time) to be able to visit Spring: 
haven; and to seek him in his ruins was 
most unsafe, even if one liked to do it, 
For now it was said that two gigantic 
dogs, as big as a bull and as fierce as a 
tiger, roved among the ruins all day, and 
being always famished, would devour in 
two minutes any tempting stranger with 
a bit of flesh or fat on him. The Rector 
patting his gaiters, felt that instead of a 
pastor he might become a very sweet 1 
past to them, and his delicacy was rene\ 
ed and deepened. He was bound to wait 
until his nephew appeared at least inside 
his parish. 

Therefore the time of year was come 
almost to the middle of February when 
Mr. Twemlow at last obtained the chan: 
he required and dreaded. He heard that 
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“HERE WERE BANKS OF EARTH AND THICKET, SHADOWY DELLS WHERE THE PRIMROSE GREW.” 


lis nephew had been seen that day to put 
i) his horse in the village, and would 
probably take the homeward road as soon 
as it grew too dark to read. So he got 
through his own work (consisting chiefly 
of newspaper, dinner, anda cool clay pipe, 
to equalise mind with matter), and having 


thus escaped the ladies, off he set by the 
lobby door, carrying a good thick stick. 
As the tide would be up, and only deep 
sand left for the heavy track of the travel 
ler, he chose the inland way across the 
lower part of the Admiral’s grounds, lead 
ing to the village by a narrow plank bridge 
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across the little stream among some trees. 
Here were banks of earth and thicket, 
shadowy dells where the primrose grew, 
and the cuckoo-pint, and wood - sorrel, 
and perhaps in summer the 
breathed her 
blackberries. 

And here Parson Twemlow was aston- 
ished, though he had promised himself to 
be surprised no more, after all he had been 
through lately. Ashe turned a sharp cor- 
ner by an ivied tree, a breathless young 
woman ran into his arms, 


glowworm 


mossy gleam under the 


Oh!” cried the Rector, for he was walk- 
ing briskly, with a well-nourished part of 
his system forward—*‘ oh, I hope you have 
not hurt yourself. No doubt it was my 
fault. Why, Dolly! Whata hurry vou 
are in! all alone—all alone, almost 
after dark!” 

‘To be sure; and that makes me in such 
a hurry;”’ Miss Dolly was in sad confu- 
sion. 3ut IL suppose [ am safe in my 
father’s own grounds.” 

‘** From everybody, except yourself, my 
dear,” Mr. Twemlow replied, severely. 
“Ts your father aware, does your sister 
know, that you are at this distance from 
the house after dark, and wholly without 
a companion 2” 

‘Tt is not after dark, Mr. Twemlow; al- 
though it is getting darker than I meant 


iftobe. I beg your pardon for terrifying 
you. Thope you will meet with no other 


Good-night! Or atleast I mean, 
good-afternoon !” 

“The brazen creature!” thought Mr. 
Twemlow, as the girl without another 
word disappeared. ‘* Not even to offer me 
any excuse! But I suppose she had no fib 
handy. She will come to no good, I am 
very much afraid. Maria told me that 
she was getting very wilful; but I had no 
idea that it was quite so bad asthis. Iam 
sorry for poor Scudamore, who thinks her 
such an angel. I wonder if Carne is at 
the bottom of this? There is nothing too 
bad for that dark young man. I shall as- 
certain at any rate whether he is in the 
village. But unless I look sharp I shall 
be too late to meet him. Oh, I can’t walk 
so fast as I did ten years ago.” 

Impelled by duty to put best leg fore- 
most, and taking a short-cut above the 
village, he came out upon the lane leading 
towards the castle, some half-mile or so 
beyond the last house of Springhaven, 
Here he waited to recover breath, and pre- 
pare for what he meant to say, and he was 


perils! 
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sorry to perceive that light wo 


him for strict observation of his n W : 
face. But he chose the most open t he 
could find, where the hedges were low, and 
nothing overhung the road. 

Presently he heard the sound of jhoofs 
approaching leisurely up the hill, and 
could see from his resting-place that Carne 
was coming, sitting loosely and rily 
on his high black horse. Then the Rector. 
to cut short an unpleasant business, stood 
boldly forth and hailed him. 

‘*No time for anything now,” shouted 


Carne; ‘* too late already. Do you want 
my money? You are come to the \ 
man for that; but the right one, I can 
you, for a bullet.” 

‘Caryl, itis I, your uncle Twemlovw, or 
at any rate the husband of your aunt, 
Put up your pistol, and speak to me a min- 


ute. I have something important to say 
to you. And I never can find you at the 


castle.” 

‘Then be quick, sir, if you please” 
Carne had never condescended to eal] this 
gentleman his uncle. ‘‘I have little time 
to spare. Out with it.” 

‘You were riding very slowly fora man 
in a hurry,” said the Rector, annoyed at 
his roughness. *“‘ But I will not keep you 
long, youngman. Forsome good reasons 
of your own you have made a point of 
avoiding us, your nearest relatives in this 
country, and to whom you addressed your- 
self before you landed in a manner far 
more becoming. Have I ever pressed my 
attentions upon you ?” 

‘*No, L confess that you have not done 
that. You perceived as a gentleman how 
little there was in common between tlie 
son of a devoted Catholic and a heretic 
clergyman.” 

‘*That is one way to put it,” Mr. Twem- 
low answered, smiling in spite of his an- 
ger at being called a heretic; ‘‘ but I was 
not aware that you had strong religious 
views. However that may be, we should 
have many things in common, as English- 
men, ata time like this. But what I came 
to speak of is not that. We can stiil con- 
tinue to get on without you, although we 
would rather have met with friendly feel- 
ing and candour, as becomes relatives. 
But little as you know of us, you must be 
well aware that your cousin Eliza was 
engaged to be married to a gentleman 
from London, Mr. Percival Shargeloes, 
and that he—” 

‘*T am sure I wish her all happiness, 
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““wHy, DOLLY! WHAT A HURRY YOU 


was very kind of you to tell me. Good- 


ind congratulate you, my dear sir, as well 
is my aunt Maria. I shall call, as soon night, sir, good-night! There is a shower 


is possible, to offer my best wishes. It coming.” 


] 
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‘But,” exclaimed the Rector, non- 


plussed for the moment by this view of 


the subject, yet standing square before 
the horse, ‘‘Shargeloes has disappeared. 
What have you done with him ?” 

Carne looked at his excellent uncle as 
if he had much doubt about his sanity. 
“Try to explain yourself, my dear sir. 
Try to connect your ideas,” he said, ** and 
offer me the benefit another time. My 
horse is impatient; he may strike you 
with his foot.” 

“If he does, I shall strike him upon 
the Mr. Twemlow replied, with 
his heavy stick ready. ‘*It will be bet- 
ter for you to hear me out. Otherwise I 
shall procure a search-warrant, and my- 
self examine your ruins, of which I know 
every crick and cranny. And your aunt 
Maria shall come with me, who knows 
every even better than you do. 
That be a very different thing 
from an overhauling by Captain Stub- 
bard. IL think we should find a good 
many barrels and bales that had paid no 
duty.” 

‘My 


more 


head,” 


stone 


would 


dear unele,” eried Carne, with 
affection than he ever yet had 
shown, ** that is noconcern of yours; you 
have no connection with the Revenue; 
and I am sure that Aunt Maria would be 
loth to help in pulling down the family 
once more. But do as you please. Iam 
accustomed to ill fortune. Only I should 
like to know what this is about poor 
Cousin Eliza. If any man has wronged 
her, leave the case to me. You have no 
son now, and the honour of the family 
shall not suffer in my hands. I will 
throw up everything, busy as I am, to 
make such a raseal bite the dust. And 
Eliza so proud, and so upright herself!” 

‘*Caryl,” said his uncle, moved more 
than he liked to show by this fine feeling, 
‘*vou know more, I see, than you liked 
to show at first, doubtless through good- 
will to us. Your dear aunt wished to 
keep the matter quiet, for the sake of poor 
Eliza, and her future chances. But I said 
-No. Let us have it all out. If there 
is wrong, we have suffered, not done it. 
Concealment is odious to every honest 
mind.” 

‘Deeply, deeply odious. Upon that 
point there can be no two opinions’—he 
forgets his barrels, thought the Rector— 
‘but surely this man, whatever his name 
is—Charleygoes—must have been hiding 
from you something in his own history. 
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Probably he had a wife already. 
men often do that when young, an: 
put their wives somewhere when t} 
rich, and pay visits, and even gi 
ners, as if they were bachelors 
sought after. Was Charleygoes thai son 
of a man ?” 

‘His name is ‘Shargeloes.’ a 


ine 
well known, as Lam assured, in the hivles; 
quarters. And he certainly was not sought 
after by us, but came to me with an im 


portant question bearing on ichthyolog 
He may be a wanderer, as you sugvest, 
and as all the ladies seem to think. But 

my firm belief is to the contrary. And 
my reason for asking you about him is a 
very clear one. He had met you twice, 
and felt interest in you as a future mem 

ber of our family. You had never in 

vited him to the castle; and the last in 

tention he expressed in my hearing was 
to call upon you without one. Has he 
met with an aécident in your cellars? Or 
have your dogs devoured him? He ear- 
ried a good deal of flesh, in spite of all he 
could do to the contrary; and any man 
naturally might endeavour to hush up 
such an ineident. Tell me the truth, 
Caryl. And we will try to meet it.” 

**My two dogs (who would never eat 
any one, though they might pull down a 
stranger, and perhaps pretend to bite him) 
arrived here the first week in January. 
When did Charleygoes disappear? I am 
not up in dates, but it must have been 
weeks and weeks before that time. And 
I must have heard of it, if it had happen- 
ed. I may give you my honour that Orso 
and Leo have not eaten Charleygoes.” 

‘You speak too lightly of a man in 
high position, who would have been Lord 
Mayor of London, if he had never come to 
Springhaven. But living or dead, he shall 
never be that now. Can you answer me, 
in the same straightforward manner, as 
to an accident in your cellars; which, as 
a gentleman upon a private tour, he had 
clearly no right to intrude upon ?” 

‘‘T can answer you quite as clearly. 
Nothing accidental has happened in my 
cellars. You may come and see them, if 
you have any doubt about it. And you 
need not apply for a search-warrant.” 

‘*God forbid, my dear fellow,” cried the 
uncle, ‘‘that I should intrude upon any 
little matters of delicacy, such as are apt to 
arise between artificial laws and gentle 
men who happen to live near the sea, and 
to have large places that require restor- 
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' Tshall go home with a lighter heart. 
There 1s nothing in this world that brings 


comfort of straightforwardness. ” 


CHAPTER 
TIME AND PLACE. 


Ix a matter like that French invasion, 
ch had been threatened for such a 
tone, and kept so long impending, ** the 
of wolf” grows stale at last, and then 
real danger comes. Napoleon had reck- 
sed upon this, as he always did upon ev- 
vthing, and for that cood reason he had 

t orudged the time devoted to his home 
airs. These being settled according to 

. will, and mob turned into pomp as 
as grub turns into butterfly, a strong 
osire for a little more glory arose in his 

chty but ill regulated mind. If he could 
only conquer England, or even without 
shat fetch her down on her knees and 
nake her lick her own dust off the feet of 
Frenchmen, from that day forth all the 
vations of the earth must bow down. be- 
fore him. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
though they might have had the power, 
never would have plucked the spirit up, 
¢> yesist him hand in hand, any more than 
skittle- pins can back one another up 
against the well-aimed ball. 

The balance of to-be or not-to-be, as 
concerned our country (which many now 
despise, as the mother of such disloyal 
children). after all that long suspension, 
ine in the clouds of that great year; and 
a very cloudy year it was, and thiek with 
storms on land and sea. Storm was what 
the Frenchmen longed for, to disperse the 
British ships; though storm made many 
wn Englishman, pulling up the counter- 
ane as the window rattled, thank the Fa- 
ther of the weather for keeping the enemy 
ashore and in a fright. But the greatest 
peril of all would be in the case of fog 
sueceeding storm, when the mighty flotilla 
might sweep across before our ships could 
resume blockade, or even a frigate inter- 
cept. 

One of the strangest points in all this 
period of wonders, to us who after the 
event are wise, is that even far-sighted 
Nelson and his watchful colleagues seem 
to have had no inkling of the enemy's 
main project. Nelson believed Napoleon 
to be especially intent on Egypt; Colling- 
wood expected a sudden dash on Ireland; 
Vou. LXXIV.—No. 442.—40 


others were sure that his object was Ja 
maica: and many maintained that he 
would step ashore in India, And these 
last came nearest to the mark upon the 
whole, fora great historian (who declares, 
like Caryl Carne, that a French invasion 
is a blessing to any country) shows that, 
for at least a month in the spring of 1805, 
his hero was revolving a mighty scheme 
for robbing poor England of blissful ray 
age. and transferring it to India. 

However, the master of the world—as 
he was called already, and meant soon to 
be—suddenly returned to his earlier de- 
sien, and fixed the vast power of his mind 
upon it. He pushed with new vigour his 
preparations, which had been slackened 
awhile, he added 30,000 well trained sol- 
diers to his force already so enormous, 
and he breathed the quick spirit of enter- 
prise into the mighty mass he moved. 
Then, to clear off all obstacles, and ensure 
clear speed of passage, he sent sharp or 
ders to his Admirals to elude and delude 
the British fleets, and resolved to enhance 
that delusion by his own brief absence 
from the scene. 

Meanwhile a man of no importance to 

the world, and of very moderate ambition, 
was passing a pleasant time in a quiet 
spot, content to be searcely a spectator 
even of the drama in rehearsal around 
him. Seudamore still abode with M. Ja- 
lais. and had won his hearty friendship, 
as well as the warm good-will of that im- 
portant personage Madame Fropot. Nei- 
ther of these could believe at first that 
any Englishman was kind and gentle, 
playful in manner, and light-hearted, 
easily pleased, and therefore truly pleas- 
ing. But as soon as they saw the poor 
wounded ox brought home by a ford, and 
settled happily in the orchard, and re- 
ceived him as a free gift from their guest, 
national prejudices dwindled very fast,and 
domestic good feeling grew faster. M. Ja- 
lais. although a sound Frenchman, hated 
the Empire and all that led up to it; and 
as for Madame Fropot, her choicest piece 
of cookery might turn into cinders, if any- 
body mentioned conscription in her pre- 
senee. For she had lost her only son, the 
entire hope of her old days, as well as her 
only daughter's lover, in that lottery of 
murder. 

Nine out of ten of the people in the 
village were of the same way of thinking. 
A great army cannot be quartered any- 
where, even for a week, without scatter- 
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ing 


* brands of ill-will all around it. The 
swagger of the troops, their warlike airs, 
and loud contempt of the undrilled swain, 
the dash of a coin on the counter when 
they deign to pay for anything, the inso- 
lent wink at every modest girl, and the 
coarse joke running along apish mouths 
even before dark crime begins, native an- 
tipathy is sown and thrives. And now 
for nearly four years this coast had never 
been free from the arrogant strut, the 
clanking spur, and the loud gutfaw, which 
in every age and every clime have been 
considered the stamp of valour by plough- 
boys at the paps of Bellona. So weary 
was the neighbourhood of this race, new 
conscripts always keeping up the pest, 
that even the good M. Jalais longed to 
hear that the armament lay at the bottom 
of the Channel. And Seudamore wouid 
have been followed by the good wishes of 
every house in the village. if he had lift- 
ed his hat and said, ‘** Good-bye, my dear 
friends; [am breaking my parole.” 

For this, though encouraged by the 
popular voice, he was not sufficiently lib- 
eral, but stayed within bounds of space 
and time more carefully than if he had 
been watched. Captain Desportes, who 
had been in every way a true friend to 
him, came to see him now and then, be- 
ing now in command of a division of the 
prames, and naturally anxious for the 
signal to unmoor. Much discourse was 
held, without brag on either side, but 
with equal certainty on both sides of 
suecess. And in one of these talks the 
Englishman in the simplest manner told 
the Frenchman all that he had seen on 
Christmas Eve, and his own suspicions 
about it. 

‘Understand this well,’ continued 
Seudamore; ‘‘if I discover any treachery 
on the part of my own countrymen, I shall 
not be able to stop here on the terms that 
have been allowed me. Whatever the 
plan may be, I shall feel as if I were a 
party to it, if [ accepted my free range 
and swallowed my suspicions. With 
your proceedings [ do not meddle, ac- 
cording to fair compact, and the liberal 
conditions offered. But to see my own 
countrymen playing my country false is 
more than I could stand. You know 
more of such things than Ido. But if 
you were an Englishman, could you en- 
dure to stand by and hide treachery, for 
the sake of your own comfort ?” 

‘** Beyond a doubt, no,” Captain Des- 
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portes answered, spreading his hand 
decision: ‘‘in such a case I should t] 

up my parole. But a mere suspic), 
does not justify an act so ungracious 
the commander, and personally 
kind to me. 


I hoped that brieht « 
might persuade you to forego hard ky: 
and wear none but gentle chains a 

us. Nature intended you for a Fre 
man. You have the gay heart, and t 
easy manner, and the grand philosop) 


phy of 


our great nation. Your name is Bly: 
and I know what that intends.” 
Scudamore blushed, for he knew tha 
Madame Fropot was doing her best to co 
mit him with a lovely young lady not 
otf, who had felt a tender interest in t) 
cheerful English captive. 


il 


But after try 
ing to express once more the deep 


tude he felt towards those who had been 


so wonderfully kind and friendly, 
asked with a smile, and a little sigh b 
hind it, what he must do, if compelled 


duty to resign his present privileges. 
‘My faith! I searcely know,” replied 
Desportes; ‘‘I have never had 


such a 
case before. 


But I think you must giv 
me a written notice, signed by yours 
and by M. Jalais, and allow a week 
pass, and then, unless you have heard 
from me, present yourself to the con 
mandant of the nearest post, which must 
be, I suppose, at Etaples. Rather a rough 
man he is; and I fear you will have rea 
son for regret. The duty will then re 
main with him. ButI beg you, my dear 
friend, to continue as you are. Tush, it 
is nothing but some smuggler’s work.” 
Scudamore hoped that he might be 
right, and for some little time was not 
disturbed by any appearance to the con 
trary. But early in the afternoon one 
day, when the month of March was neat 
its close, he left his books for a little fresh 
air, and strolled into the orchard, where 
his friend the ox was dwelling. This 
worthy animal, endowed with a virtue 
denied to none except the human race, 
approached him lovingly, and begged to 
draw attention to the gratifying differ 
ence betwixt wounds and scars. He offer 
ed his broad brow to the hand, and his 
charitable ears to be tickled. and breathed 
a quick issue of good feeling and fine 
feeding, from the sensitive tucks of his 


nostrils, as a large-hearted smoker makes 
the air go up with gratitude. 

But as a burnt child dreads the fire, 
the seriously perforated animal kept one 
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ve vigilant of the northern aspect, and 
the other studious of the south. And 
ventle Seuddy (who was finding all 
ngs happy, which is the only way to 
nake them so) was startled by a sharp 
ric of his dear friend’s head. Follow- 
» the clue of gaze, there he saw, coming 
the river with a rollicking self-trust, a 
raft uneommonly like that craft which 
id mounted every sort of rig and flag, 
his 
This made him 
in back to his room at once, not only 
fear of being seen upon the bank, but 
Iso that he might command a_ better 
view, with the help of his landlord's old 
spv 
Usiag this, which he had cleaned from 
the dust of ages, he could clearly see the 
the men on board. Of these 
there were six, of whom five at least were 
Englishmen, or of English breed. As the 
pilot-boat drew nearer, and the sunlight 
fell upon her, to his great surprise he be- 


nd earried every kind of crew, in 


many dreams about her. 


] 
Yiass. 


maces of 


came convineed that the young man at 
the tiller was Dan Tugwell, the son of the 
captain of Springhaven. Four of the 
others were unknown to him, though he 
fancied that he had seen two of them be- 
fore, but could not remember when or 
But he watched with special in- 
terest the tall man lounging against the 
little door of the cuddy in the bows, whose 
profile only was presented to him. Then 
the boat canted round towards the en- 
trance of the creek, and having his glass 
upon the full face of the man, he recog- 
nised him as Caryl Carne, whom he had 
met more than once at Springhaven. 


where, 


His darkest suspicions were at once re- 
doubled, and a gush of latent jealousy was 
added to them. In happier days, when 
he was near his lady-love, some whispers 
had reached him about this fellow, whose 
countenance had always been repulsive 
to him, arrogant, moody, and mysterious. 
His good mother also, though most care- 
ful not to harass him, had mentioned that 
Carne in her latest letter, and by no means 
in a@ manner to remove his old misgiv- 
ings. As a matter now of duty to his 
country and himself, the young sailor re- 
solved to discover, at any risk, what trai- 
torous scheme had brought this dark man 
over here. 


To escape the long cireuit by the upper 
bridge, he had obtained leave, through M. 
Jalais, to use an old boat which was kept 
in a bend of the river about a mile above 


the house. And now, after 


boat 


seeing that 
for the creek where 
she had been berthed on Christmas Eve, 
he begged Madame Fropot to tell his host 
not to be uneasy about him, and taking 
no but 
forth to play spy upon traitors. 


English make 


weapon a ground-ash stick, set 
As sure 
ly as one foot came after the other, he 
knew that his 
grave, if he made a mistake, or even met 


every step was towards 
bad luck; but he twirled his light stick in 
his broad brown hand, and gently in 
vaded the French trees around with an 
old English song of the days when still 
an Englishman could compose a 
But this made him think of that old-fash- 
ioned place Springhaven; and sadness fell 
upon him, that the son of its captain should 
be a traitor. 


song. 


Instead of pulling across the river, to 
avoid the splash of oars he seulled with 
a single oar astern, not standing up and 
wallowing in the boat, but sitting and 
cutting the figure of 8 with 
than a skater makes. 


less noise 
The tide being just 
at slack- water, this gave him quite as 
much way as he wanted, and he steered 
into a little bight of the southern bank, 
and made fast to a stump, and looked 
about; for he durst not approach the 
creek until the light should fade and the 
men have stowed tackle and 
feed. The vale of the stream alforded 
shelter to a very decent company of trees, 
which could not have put up with the 
tyranny of the west wind upon the bare 
brow of the coast. Most of these trees 
stood back a little from the margin of 
high tide, reluctant to see themselves in 
the water, for fear of the fate of Narecis 
sus. But where that clandestine boat had 
glided into gloom and greyness, a fosse of 
Nature's digging, deeply lined with wood 
and thicket, offered snug harbourage to 
craft and fraud. 

Scudamore had taken care to learn the 
ups and downs of the riverside ere this, 
and knew them now as well as 


begun to 


a native, 
for he had paid many visits to the wound- 
ed ox, whom he could not lead home quite 
as soon as he had hoped, and he had 
found a firm place of the little river, easy 
the tide out. With 
the help of this knowledge he made his 
way to the creek, without much risk of 
being observed, and then, as he came to 
the crest of the thicket, he lay down and 
watched the interlopers. 

There was the boat, now imbedded in 


to cross when was 


| 

to 


dry by this time. Her crew had all land- 
ed, and kindled a fire, over which hung a 
kettle full of something good, which they 
seemed to regard with tender interest; 
while upon a grassy slope some few yards 
to the right a trooper’s horse was tether- 
ed. Carne was not with them, but had 
crossed the creek, as the marks of his 
boots in the mud declared; and creeping 
some little way along the thicket, Scud- 
amore descried’ him walking to and fro 
impatiently in a little hollow place, where 
the sailors could not see him. This was 
on Secudamore’s side of the creek, and 
scarcely fifty yards below him. ‘* He is 
waiting for an interview with somebody,” 
thought Seuddy: ‘‘if I could only get 
down to that little shanty, perhaps I 
should hear some fine treason. The wind 
is the right way to bring me every word 
he says.” 

Keeping in shelter when the traitor 
walked towards him, and stealing on 
silently when his back was turned, the 
young sailor managed to enseconce him- 
self unseen in the rough little wattle shed 
made by his own hands for the shelter of 
his patient, when a snow-storm had visited 
the valley of the Canche last winter. No- 
thing could be better fitted for his present 
purpose, inasmuch as his lurking-place 
could searcely be descried from below, 
being sheltered by two large trees and a 
sereen of drooping ivy, betwixt and be- 
low which it looked no more than a casu- 
al meeting of bushes; while on the other 
hand the open space beneath it was curved 
like a human ear, to catch the voice and 
forward it. 

While Seudamore was waiting here and 
keenly watching everything, the light be- 
gan to falter, and the latest gleam of sun- 
set trembled with the breath of Spring 
among the buds and catkins. But the 
tall man continued his long, firm stride, 
as if the wateh in his pocket were the only 
thing worth heeding. Until, as the shad- 
ows lost their lines and flowed into the 
general depth, Carne sprang forward, and 
a horse and rider burst into the silence of 
the grass and moss and trees. 

Carne made a low obeisance, retired a 
little, and stood hat in hand, until it 
should please the other man to speak. 
And Scudamore saw, with a start of sur- 
prise, that the other man was Napoleon. 

This great man appeared, to the mild 
English eyes that were watching him so 
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the mud, for the little creek was nearly 


intently, of a very different mood 
visage from those of their last y 

him. Then the face, which com 
the beauty of Athens with the str 


of Rome, was calm, and gentle, and ey 
sweet, with the rare indulgence o 
ly turn, 


fa 
now, though not 
with wrath, nor troubled by disappo 
ment, that face (which had helped to » 
his fortune, more than any woman's 
ever done for her) was cast, even 
mould could be the same, in a very dif! 
ent metal. 


Stern force and triumphant 
vigour shone in every lineament, and thy 
hard bright eyes were intent with purpos 
that would have no denial. 

Refusing Carne’s aid, he remained 0) 
his horse, and stroked his mane for a» 
ment, for he loved any creature that sery: 
him well, and was tender of heart 
he could afford it; which added t 
power with mankind. 

‘“*Are all your men well out of 
shot?” he asked; and receiving assurance 
from Carne, went on. ‘‘Now you 
be satisfied at length. You have 
been impatient. It is useless to deny 
All is arranged, and all comes to a hea 
within three months, and perhaps wit 
two. Only four men will know it ly 
sides yourself, and three of those four ar 
commanders of my fleet. A short tiny 
will be occupied in misleading those Brit 
ish ships that beleaguer us; then we con 
centrate ours, and command the Chani 
if only for three days, that will be enoug 
I depart for Italy in three days or in four 
to increase the security of the enemy. But 
[ shall return, without a word to any one, 
and as fast as horses can lay belly to thi 
ground, when I hear that our ships have 
broken out. 


eal 


I shall command the inva 
sion, and it will be for England to find a 
man to set against me.” 
England will have difficulty, sire, in 
doing that,” Carne answered, with a grim 
smile, for he shared the contempt of Eng 
lish Generals then prevalent. ‘If th 
Continent cannot do it, how ean the poor 
England? Once let your Majesty land, 
and all is over. But what are your Maj 
esty’s orders for me? And where do y: 
propose to make the landing ?” 

‘** Never ask more than one question at 
a time,”’ Napoleon answered, with his usu- 
al curtness; ‘‘my orders to you are to re- 
turn at once. 


Prepare your supplies for 
a moment's notice. Through private in 
fluence of some fair lady, you have com- 
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| of the despatches of that officer at 
gport, Who has the control of the 
Ha! what was that? 
T heard a sound up yonder. Hasten up, 
ind see if there is any listener. It seem- 

, be there, where the wood grows 


forces there. 


th Scudamore, forgetful of himself, 
moved, and a dry stick cracked be- 
neath his foot. Carne, at the Emperor's 
ance and signal, sprang up the bank, 
, the help of some bushes, drew his 
sword and passed it between the wattles, 
then parted them and rushed through, 
For Scuddy 
had slipped away, as lightly as a shadow, 


tsaw no sign of any one. 


md keeping in a mossy trough, had gain- 
ed another shelter. Here he was obliged 
to slink in the smallest possible compass, 
neeling upon both knees, and shrugging 
in both shoulders. Peering very sharply 
hrough an intertwist of suckers (for his 
shelter was a stool of hazel, thrown up to 
repair the loss of stem), he perceived that 
the Emperor had moved his horse a little 
when Carne rejoined and reassured him. 
And this prevented Scudamore from be- 
¢ half so certain as he would have liked 
to be, about further particulars of this fine 
arrangement. 

No,” was the next thing he heard Na- 
poleon say, Whose power of saying ‘* no” 


t 


had made his ‘* ves” invincible; ‘* no, it is 
not to be done like that. You will await 
your instructions, and not move until you 
receive them from my own hand. Make 
no attempt to surprise anybody or any- 
thing, until IT have ten thousand men 
ashore. Ten thousand will in six hours 
attain to fifty thousand, if the shore proves 
to be as you describe; so great is the merit 
of flat-bottomed boats. Your duty will 
be to leave the right surprise to us, and 
create a false one among the enemy. This 
you must do in the distance of the West, 
as if my Brest fleet were ravaging there, 
and perhaps destroying Plymouth. You 
are sure that you can command the sig- 
nals for this ?” 

‘Sire, I know everything as if I sat 
among it. Ican do as I please with the 
fair secretary; and her father is an an- 
cient fool.” 

“Then success is more easy than I wish 
to have it, because it will not make good 
If Nelson comes at all, he will 


esteem. 


be too late, as he generally is too early. 
London will be in our hands by the mid- 
dle of July at the latest, probably much 
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earlier, and then Captain Carne shall name 
his own reward. Meanwhile forget not 
any word of what Isaid. Make the pas- 
sage no more. You will not be wanted 
here. Your services are far more impor- 
tant where you are. You may risk the 
brave Charron, but not yourself. Send 
over by the 20th of May a letter to me, 
under care of Deerés, to be opened by ho 
hand but mine, upon my return from It- 
aly, and let the messengers wait for my 
reply. Among them must be the young 
man who knows the coast, and we will 
detain him for pilot. My reply will fix 
the exact date of our landing, and then 
you will despatch, through the means at 
your command, any English force that 
might oppose our landing, to the West, 
where we shall create a false alarm. Is 
all this clear to you? You are not stu- 
pid. The great point is to do all at the 
right time, having consideration of the 
weather,” 

‘All is clear, and shall be carried out 
clearly, to the best of your Majesty's hum- 
ble servant's power.” 

Napoleon offered his beautiful white 
hand, which Carne raised to his lips, and 
then the Emperor was gone. Carne re- 
turned slowly to the boat, with triumph 
written prematurely on his dark stern 
face; while Seudamore’s brisk and ruddy 
features were drawn out to a wholly un- 
wonted length, as he quietly made his 
way: out of the covert. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
IN A SAD PLIGHT. 


‘** How shall I get out of this parole ? 
Or shall I break it, instead of getting out ? 
Which shall I think of first, miy honour, 
or my country ¢ 
or the pride of one? An old Roman would 
have settled it very simply. Buta Chris- 
tian cannot do things so. Thank God 
there is no hurry, for a few days yet! But 
I must send a letter to Desportes this very 
night. Then I must consider about wait- 
ing for a week.” 

Scudamore, unable to think out his case 
as yet—especially after running as if his 
wind could turn a vane 
the bank, to let the river-bed get darker, 
before he put his legs into the mud to get 
For the tide was out, and the old 
boat high and dry, and a very weak water 
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remained to be crossed (though, like near 
ly all things that are weak, it was muddy), 
but the channel had a moist gleam in the 


dry springair,and anybody moving would 


be magnified afar. He felt that it would 
never do for him, with such a secret, to be 
caught, and brought to book, or even to 
awake suspicion of his having it. The 


ancient Roman of whom he had thought 
would have broken parole for his coun 
try’s sake, and then fallen on his sword 
for his own sake: but although such be 
be much admired, it 
nicer to read of such things than to do 
them. Captain Scuddy was of large and 
steady nature, and nothing came to him 
with a jerk or jump 


haviour should is 


perhaps because he 
was such a jJumper—and he wore his hat 
well on the baek of his head, because he 
had But for all 
that he found himself in a sad quandary 
now. 


no fear of losing it. 


To begin with, his parole was not an 
ordinary leave, afforded by his captors to 
save themselves trouble; but a special 
grace, issuing from friendship, and there- 
fore requiring to be treated in a friendly 
vein. The liberality of these terms had 
enabled him to dwell as a friend among 
friends, and to overhear all that he had 
heard. In the balance of perplexities, 
this weighed heavidy against his first im- 
pulse to cast away all except paramount 
duty to his country. In the next place, 
he knew that private feeling urged him 
as hotly as public duty to cast away all 
thought of honour, and make off. 
what he had heard about the 
tary” 
heart. 


For 
**fair secre- 
was rankling bitterly in his deep 

He recalled at this moment the 
admirable precept of an ancient sage, that 
in such a conflict of duties the doubter 
should incline to the course least agreea- 
ble to himself, inasmuch as the reasons 
against it are sure to be urged the most 
feebly in self-council. Upon the whole, 
the question was a nice one for a casuist; 
and if there had not been a day to spare, 
duty to his country must have overrid- 
den private faith. 

However, as there was time to spare, he 
resolved to reconcile private honour with 
the sense of public duty; and returning to 
his room, wrote a careful letter (of which 
he kept a copy) to his friend Desportes, 
now on board, and commanding the flag- 
ship of one division of the flotilla. He 
simply said, without giving his reason, 
that his parole must expire in eight days 
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after date, allowing one 


day for delivery 
of his letter. 


Then he told M. Jalais 

he had done, and much sorrow was fi 
the household. When the time ( 
pired without any answer from Cap; 
Desportes, who meant to come and <a 
him but was unable to do so, Seudamore 
packed up a few things needful, expect 

to be placed in custody, and resolve 
escape from it, at any risk of life. The 
he walked to Etaples, a few miles do 
the river, and surrendered himself to tie 
commandant there. This was a 
man—as Desportes had said—and with 
more work to do than he could Inanage 
With very little ceremony he placed the 
English prisoner in charge of a veteray 
corporal, with orders to take him t 
lock-up in the barracks, and there 
further instructions. And then the eom 
mandant, in the hurry of his duties, 
got all about him. 

Captain Seuddy now found himself in 
quarters and under treatment very try 
ing to his philosophy. Not that the men 
who had him in charge were purposi ly 
unkind to him, only they were careless 
about his comfort, and having more im 
portant work to see to, fed him at their 
leisure, Which did not always coincide 
with his appetite. Much of his food was 
watery and dirty, and seemed to be groy 


rough 


await 


for 


ing its own vegetables, and sometimes to 


have overripened them. Therefore he 
began to lose substance, and his cheeks 
became strangers to the buxom gloss 


which had been the delight of Madame 
Fropot. But although they did not feed 
him well, they took good care of him in 
other ways, affording no chance of exit. 
But sour fruit often contains good pips. 
Scudamore’s food was not worth saying 
grace for, and yet a true blessing attend 
ed it: forasmuch as the Frenchmen di 
minished the width of their prisoner, but 
not of the window. Falling away very 
rapidly, for his mind was faring as badly 
as his body (having nothing but regrets 
to feed upon, which are no better diet 
than daisy soup), the gentle Seuddy, who 
must have become a good wrangler if he 
had stopped at Cambridge, began to frame 
a table of cubic measure, and consider the 
ratio of his body to that window, or rath 
er the aperture thereof. One night, when 
his supper had been quite forgotten by 
everybody except himself, he lay awake 
thinking for hours and hours about his 
fair Dolly and the wicked Carne, and all 


9 
| 

a 


lies he must have told about her—for 
not a single syllable would Scudamore 
ve—and the next day he found him- 
bheeome so soft and limp, as well as 
iuced to his lowest dimension, that he 
_by that just measure which a man 
o< of himself when he has but a shred 
left. that now he was small enough 
vo between the bars. And now it was 
time to feel that assurance, for the 
ning brought news that the order for 
jis removal to a great prison far inland 
-ae come, and would be carried out the 
tday. — Now or never” was the only 
ince before him. 
Having made up his mind, he felt re- 
eshed. and took his food with gratitude. 
Then, as soon as the night was dark and 
and the mighty host for leagues 
and leagues launched into the realms of 
slumber, springing with both feet well to- 
ther, as he sprang from the tub at Ston- 
ngton, Seuddy laid hold of the iron 
bars which spanned the window vertical- 
ly, opened the lattice softly, and peeped 
out in quest of sentinels. There were 


none on duty very near him, though he 
eard one pacing in the distance. Then 
flinging himself on his side, he managed, 


li some pain to his well-rounded chest, 
to squeeze it through the narrow slit, and 
hanging from the bar, dropped gently. 
The drop was deep, and in spite of all 
precautions he rolled to the bottom of a 
grassy ditch. There he lay quiet to rest 
his bruises, and watch whether any alarm 
was raised. Luckily for him, the moon 
was down, and no one had observed his 
venture. Crawling on all fours along a 
hollow place, he passed the outposts, and 
was free. 

Free im mind as well as body, aequitted 
from all claims of honour, and able with- 
out a taint upon his name to bear most 
important news to England, if he could 
only get away from France. This would 
be difficult, as he was well aware; but his 
plan had been thoroughly considered in 
his prison, and he set forth to make the 
best of it. Before his escape had been 
discovered, he was under M. Jalais’ roof 
once more, and found his good friends re- 
solved never to betray him. ‘But I must 
not expose you to the risk,” said he, *‘of 
heavy fine and imprisonment. I shall 
have to say good-bye to all your goodness 
inan hour. And I shall not even allow 
you to know what road I take, lest you 
should be blamed for sending my pur- 
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suers on the wrong one. But search my 
room in three days’ time, and you will 
find a packet to pay for something which 
I must steal for the present. I pray you, 
ask nothing, for your own sake.” 

They fed him well, and he took three 
loaves, and a little kee of cider, as well 
as the bag he had packed before he sur- 
rendered himself at Etaples. Madame 
Fropot wept and kissed him, because he 
reminded her of her lost son; and M, Ja 
lais embraced him, because he was not at 
all like any son of his. With hearty 
good wishes, and sweet regret, and prom- 
ises never to forget them, the Englishman 
quitted this kind French house, and be 
came at once a lawful and a likely mark 
for bullets. 

The year was now filled with the flurry 
of Spring, the quick nick of time when a 
man is astonished at the power of Nature's 
memory. A great many things had been 
left behind, mainly for their own good, no 
doubt—some of the animal, some of the ve 
getable,some of the mineral kingdom even 
—yet none of them started for anarchy. 
All were content to be picked up and 
brought on according to the power of the 
world, making allowance for the pinches 
of hard times, and the blows of east winds 
that had blown themselves out. Even 
the prime grumbler of the earth—a biped, 
who looks up to heaven for that purpose 
mainly—was as nearly content with the 
present state of things as he can be with 
anything, until it is the past. 
only met one man, but that one declared 
it was a lovely night; and perhaps he was 
easier to please because he had only one 
leg left. 

The stars had appeared, and the young 
leaves turned the freshness of their free- 
dom towards them, whether from the crisp 
impulse of night, or the buoyant influ- 
ence of kindness in the air. There was 
very little wind, and it was laden with no 


Scudamore 


sound, except the distant voice of an inde- 
fatigable dog; but Scudamore perceived 
that when the tide set downwards, a gentle 
breeze would follow down the funnel of 
the river. Then he drew the ancient boat 
which he had used before to the mossy 
bank, and having placed his goods on 
board, fetched a pair of oars and the short 
mast and brown sail from the shed where 
they were kept, and at the top of a full 
tide launched forth alone upon his des- 
perate enterprise. 

There was faint light in the channel, 
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but the banks looked very dark: and just 
as he east loose he heard the big clock at 
Montreuil, a great way up the valley, 
slowly striking midnight. And he took 
it for good omen, as he swiftly passed 
the orchard, that his old friend the ox 
trotted down to the corner, and showed 
his white forehead under a sprawling ap- 
ple-tree, and gave him a salute, though he 
scarcely could have known him. By this 
time the breeze was freshening nicely, and 
Scudamore, ceasing to row, stepped the 
mast, and hoisting the brown sail, glided 
along at a merry pace and with a hopeful 
heart. Passing the mouth of the creek, 
he saw no sign of the traitorous pilot- 
boat, neither did he meet any other craft 
in channel, although he saw many moor- 
edateither bank. But nobody challenged 
him, as he kept in mid-stream, and braced 
up his courage for the two great perils 
still before him ere he gained the open 
sea. The first of these would be the out- 
posts on either side at Etaples, not far from 
the barracks where he had been jailed, 
and here no doubt the sentinels would 
eall him to account. But a far greater 
danger would be near the river’s mouth, 
where a bridge of boats, with a broad gang- 
way for troops, spanned the tidal opening. 

There was no bridge across the river 
yet near the town itself, but, upon chal- 
lenge from a sentry, Seudamore stood up 
and waved his hat, and shouted in fine 
nasal and provincial French, *‘ The fisher- 
man, Auguste Baudry, of Montreuil!” and 
the man withdrew his musket, and wished 
him good suecess. Then he passed a sandy 
island with some men asleep upon it, and 
began to fear the daybreak as he neared 
the bridge of boats. This crossed the es- 
tuary at a narrow part, and having to 
bear much heavy traflic, was as solid as a 
floating bridge can be. A double row of 
barges was lashed and chained together, 
between piles driven deep into the river’s 
bed; along them a road of heavy planks 
was laid, rising and falling as they rose 
and fell with tide, and a drawbridge near 
the middle of about eight yards’ span must 
suffice for the traffic of the little river. 
This fabric was protected from the heavy 
western surges by the shoals of the bar, 
and from any English dash by a strong 
shore battery ateither end. At first sight 
it looked like a black wall aeross the river. 

The darkness of night is supposed to be 
deepest just before dawn—but that depends 


upon the weather—and the sleep of weary 


men is often in its prime at that ti 
Seudamore (although his life, and aj] 4 
life hangs on from heaven, were quivering 
at the puff of every breeze) was enabled 
to derive some satisfaction from a yaw) 
such as goes the round of a good compar - 
sometimes, like the smell of the suppe rof 
sleep that is to come. Then he saw th 
dark line of the military bridge, and Jo 
ered his sail, and unstepped his little mas 
The strength of the tide was almost spent, 
so that he could deal with this barrier 
at his leisure, instead of being hurled 
against it. 

Unshipping the rudder and laying one 
oar astern, Scudamore fetched alone the 
inner row of piles, for he durst not pass 
under the drawbridge, steering his boat 
to an inch while he sat with his face to 
the oar, working noiselessly. Then he 
spied a narrow opening between two 
barges, and drove his boat under thi 
chain that joined them, and after some 
fending and groping with his hands in 
the darkness under the planks of the 
bridge, contrived to get out, when he al 
most despaired of it, through the lower 
tier of the supporters. He was quit of 
that formidable barrier now; but a faint 
flush of dawn and of reflection from the 
sea compelled him to be very crafty. In- 
stead of pushing straightway for the bar 
and hoisting sail— which might have 
brought a charge of grape-shot after him 
—he kept in the gloom of the piles ne arly 
into the left bank, and then hugged the 
shadow it afforded. Nothing but the deso- 
late sands surveyed him, and the piles of 
wrack cast up by gales from the west. 
Then with a stout heart he stepped his lit- 
tle mast, and the breeze, which freshened 
towards the rising of the sun, carried him 
briskly through the tumble of the bar. 

The young man knelt and said _ his 
morning prayer, with one hand still upon 
the tiller; for, like most men who have 
fought well for England, he had staunch 
faith in the Power that has made and 
guides the nations, until they rebel against 
it. Sofarhis suecess had been more than 
his own unaided hand might work, or his 
brain with the utmost of its labours sec 
ond. Of himself he east all thouglits 
away, for his love seemed lost, and his de 
light was gone; the shores of his country, 
if he ever reached them, would contain 
no pleasure for him; but the happiness of 
millions might depend upon his life, and 
first of all that of his mother. 
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HIS OLD FRIEND THE OX TROTTED DOWN TO THE CORNER 


All by himself in this frail old tub, he 
could searcely hope to cross the Channel, 
eyen in the best of weather, and if he 
should eseape the enemy, while his scanty 
supplies held out. He had nothing to 
subsist on but three small loaves, and a 
little keg of cider, and an old tar tub which 
he had filled with brackish water, upon 
which the oily curdle of the tar was float 

But, for all that, he trusted that he 
might hold out, and retain his wits long 
enough to do good service. 

The French coast, trending here for 
eagues and leagues nearly due north and 
south, is exposed to the long accumulating 
power of a western gale, and the moun- 
tain roll of billows that have known no 

heck. If even a smart breeze from the 
vest sprang up, his rickety little craft, in- 
nded only for inland navigation, would 
ve small chance of living through the 
tumult. But his first eare was to give a 
ide berth to the land and the many 
French vessels that were moored or mov- 
¢, whether belonging to the great flo- 
illa, or hastening to supply its wants. 
Many a time he would have stood forth 
boldly, as fast as the breeze and tide per 
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mitted: but no sooner had he shaped a 
course for the open sea than some hos- 
tile sail appeared ahead and foreed him 
to bear away until she was far onward. 
Thus, after a long day of vigilance and 
care, he was not more than five miles from 
land when the sun set, and probably fur- 
ther from the English coast than when he 
set forth in the morning; because he had 
stood towards the south of west all day, to 
keep out of sight of the left wing of the 
enemy; and as the straight outline of the 
coast began to fade, he supposed himself 
to be about half-way between the mouth 
of the Canche and that of the little Au- 
thie. 

Watching with the eves of one aceus 
tomed to the air the last communication 
of the suai, and his postseript (whieh, like 
a lady's, is the gist of what he means), 
Seudamore perceived that a change of 
weather might come shortly, and must 
come ere long. There was nothing very 
angry in the sky, nor even threatening; 
only a general uncertainty and wavering ; 
‘*T wish you well all round,” instead of 
Here's a guinea apiece for you.” Seud- 
dy understood it, and resolved to carry on. 
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Having no compass, and small know 
ledge of the coast—which lay out of range 
of the British investment—he had made 
up his mind to lie by for the night, or at 
any rate to move no more than he could 
help, for fear of going altogether in the 
wrong direction. He could steer by the 
mariners did, when the 
world was all discovery—so long as the 
stars held their skirts up; but, on the oth 
er hand, those stars might lead him into 
the thick of the enemy. 
er, he must 


stars—as great 


Of this, howey- 
now take his chanee, rather 
than wait and let the wind turn against 
him. For his main hope was to get into 
the track where British frigates, and ships 
of light draught like his own dear Blonde, 
were upon patrol, inside of the course of 
the great war chariots, the ships of the 
line, that drave heavily. Revolving much 
grist in the mill of his mind, as the sage 
Ulysses used to do, he found it essential to 
supply the motive power bodily. One of 
Madame Fropot’s loaves was very soon 
disposed of, and a good draught of sound 
cider helped to renew his flagging energy. 

Throughout that night he kept wide- 
awake, and managed to make fair prog 
ress, Steering, as well as he could judge, 
But before 
sunrise the arrears of sleep increased at 
compound interest, and he lowered his 
sail, and discharged a part of the heavy 
But he 
awoke, and glanced around him with eyes 
that resented even a 
sleepy glance sufficed to show much more 


a little to the west of north. 


sum scored against him. when 


seantv measure 


than he wished to see. Both sky and sea 
were overeast with doubt, and alarm, and 
evil foreboding. A dim streak lay where 
the land had been, and a white gleam 
quivered from the sunrise on the waves, 
as if he were spreading water-lilies instead 
As the earth has its 
dew that foretells a bright day—whenever 
the dew is of the proper sort, for three 
kinds are established now 


of seattering roses. 


so the sea has 
a flit of bloom in the early morning (nei- 
ther a colour, nora sparkle, nor a vapour) 
which indicates peace and content for the 
day. But no such fair 
token upon it, but a heavy and surly and 
treacherous look, with lumps here and 
there; as a man who intends to abuse us 


now there was 


thrusts his tongue to get sharp in his 
cheek. 

Scudamore saw that his poor old boat, 
searcely sound enough for the men of 
Gotham, was already complaining of the 
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uncouth manners of the strange ) 
which she had been carried in thy 


That is to say, she was beginning t 
at a very quiet slap in the cheeks, ; 
a thoroughly well-meaning push 
rear. 

“You are welcome to groan 
don't strain,” exclaimed the heart|: 
tain Seuddy. 

Even as he spoke he beheld a 
of water glistening down the fo 
bends, and then a little rill, and 
spurt, as if a serious leak was sp 
He found the source of this, and co: 
to caulk it with a strand of tarred 
for the present; but the sinking o 
knife into the forward timber showed ]\in, 
that a great part of the bows was rott 
If a head-sea arose, the crazy old 
would be prone to break in bodily, . 
as if he attempted to run before thie s 
already beginning to rise heavily from | 
west, there was nothing to save the frail 
craft from being pooped. On every sid 
bad lookout, there was ey 
sign of a gale impending,which he cou 
not even hope to weather, and the only 
chance of rescue lay in the prompt appeai 
ance of some British ship. 

Even in this sad plight his courage 
and love of native land prevailed against 
the acceptance of aid from Frenchmen, if 
any should approach to offer it. Rather 
would he lie at the bottom of the Chan 
nel, or drift about among contending fish 
es, than become again a prisoner with his 
secret in his mind, and no chance of send 
ing it to save his country. As a forlorn 
hope, he pulled out a stump of pencil, and 
wrote on the back of a letter from his mo 
ther a brief memorandum of what he had 
heard, and of the urgency of the matter 
Then taking a last draught of his tarry 
water, he emptied the little tub, and fixed 
the head in, after he had enclosed his let 
ter. Then he fastened the tub to an oar, 
to improve the chance of its being o} 
served, and laid the oar so that it wouid 
float off, in case of the frail boat founder 
ing. The other oar he kept at hand to 
steer with, as long as the boat should live 
and to help him to float, when she should 
have disappeared. 

This being done, he felt easier in his 
mind, as a man who has prepared for tlie 
worst should do. He renewed his vigour, 
which had begun to flag under constant 
labour and long solitude, by consuming 
another of his loaves, and taking almost 


it was a 


ist draught of his cider, and after 
- battled throughout the dreary day 

the increase of bad weather. To 
the afternoon he saw several ships, 

vhich he took to be a British frig 
it none of them espied his poor la- 
i craft, or at any rate showed signs 
Then a pilot-boat ran by 
standing probably for Boulogne, and 


ng so. 
e time less than a league away. She 
ed to be English, and he was just 
tto make signal for aid, when a pateh 
ry foresail almost convinced him that 
eye was the traitor of the Canche return 
She was probably out of her proper 

yuvse in order to avoid the investing 

t and she would run inside it when the 
Better to go to the bottom 
than invoke such aid; and he dropped the 
oar with his neckerchief it, and faced 

e angry sea again and the lonely despair 
of impending night. 

What followed was wiped from his 
memory for years, and the loss was not 

ch to be regretted. When he tried to 
< about it, he found nothing but a 
roaring of wind and of waves in his ears, 

imbness of arms as he laboured with 

» oar tholed abaft to keep her heavy 

ead up, a prickly chill in his legs as the 
brine in the wallowing boat ran up them, 
ind then a great wallop and gollop of the 
element too abundant round him. 

But at last, when long years should 
have brought more wisdom, he went 
poaching for supper upon Welsh rabbits. 
That night all the ghastly time came back, 
and stood minute by minute before him. 
Every swing of his body, and sway of his 
head, and swell of his heart, was repeated, 
the buffet of the billows when the planks 
were gone, the numb grasp of the slippery 
oar, the sucking down of legs which seem- 
ed turning into sea-weed, the dashing of 
dollops of surf into mouth and nose closed 
ever so carefully, and then the last sense 
of having fought a good fight, but fallen 
iway from human arms, into *‘Oh Lord, 
receive my spirit!” 


larkness fell. 


CHAPTER LV. 
IN SAVAGE GUISE. 

‘“A MAN came out of the sea to-day, and 
made me believe we were all found out,” 
said the gay Charron to the gloomy Carne, 
a day or two after poor Scudamore’s wreck. 
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‘IT never beheld a more strange-looking 
creature as the owner of our human face 
divine, as some of your poets have found 
to say. He has hair from his head all 
down to here”—the little Captain pointed 
to a part of his system which would have 
been larger in more tranquil times—‘* and 
his clothes were so thin that one was able 
to see through them, and the tint of his 
face was of roasted sugar, such as it is not 
to obtain in England. <A fine place for 
fat things, but not for thin ones.” 

‘**My friend, you arouse my curiosity,” 
the master of the feast, which was not a 
very fat one, answered, as he lazily cross 
ed his long legs; ‘‘ you are always appre 
hensive about detection, of which T have 
ceased to entertain all fear, during the 
short time that remains. This stranger 
of yours must have been very wet, if he 
had just appeared out of the sea. Was it 
that which made his clothes transparent, 
like those of the higher class of ladies 7” 

“You have not the right understanding 
of words. He was appeared out of the sea, 
but the wood of a boat was spread between 
them. He was as dry as I am; and that 
is saying much, with nothing but this 
squeezing of bad apples for to drink.” 

* Ah, we shall have better soon. What 
an impatient throat it is!) Well, what 
became of this transparent man, made 
of burnt sugar, and with hair below his 
belt 

‘T tell you that you take it in a very 
different way. But he was a long man, 
as long almost as you are, and with much 
less of indolence in the moving of his legs. 
It was not sincerely wise for me to exhibit 
myself, in the land. I was watching for 
a signal from the sea, and a large ship, not 
of the navy but of merchants, was hang- 
ing off about a league and delaying for 
her boat. For this reason I prevented 
him from seeing me, and that created dif 
ficulty of my beholding him. But he was 
going alone the basin of the sea towards 
Springhaven—‘Springport’ it is designa 
ted by the Little Corporal; ah ha, how 
the language of the English comes left to 
him!” 

*And how right it comes to you, my 
friend, through your fine self-denial in 
speaking it with me! It is well for our 
cause that it is not sincerely wise for you 
to exhibit yourself in the land, or we 
should have vou making sweet eyes at 
English young ladies, and settling down 
to roast beef and nut-brown ale. Fie, 
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then, my friend! where is your patriot- 
ism 

‘These English young ladies,” said the 
Frenchman, unabashed, ** are very fine, in 
my opinion—very fine indeed; and they 
could be made to dress, which is sincerely 
an external thing. By oceasion, I have 
seen the very most belle, and charming 
and adoral of all the 
made by the good God. 


le creatures 
And if she was 
to say to me, * Abandon France, my Cap 
tain, and become my good husband 


ever 


and 
the fair France 
would go to the bottom, and the good ship 
Charron hoist the Union-jack.” 

* This Carne had 
long learned to treat his French colleague 
with a large contempt: *'I shall have to 
confine you in the Yellow Jar, my friend. 
But what young lady has bewitched you 
and led your most 


she has the money also 


becomes serious <7 


SO, 


powerful mind 
astray 7” 


**T will tell you. I 
cret of it. 


will make no se- 
You have none of those lofty 
feelings, but you will be able in another to 
comprehend them. 
the Coast-Defender 
Darling.” 


It is the daughter of 
Admiral Charles Sir 


‘Admiral Darling has two daughters. 
W hich of them has the distinguished hon 
our of winning the regard of Captain 
Charron 

‘Tf there are two, it is so much more 
better. If I succeed not with one, I will 
try with the other. But the one who 
has made me captive for the present is 
the lady with the dark hair done up like 
this.” 

In a moment Charron had put up his 
hair, which was thick but short, into a 
double sheaf; and Carne knew at once 
that it was Faith whose charms had made 
havoe of the patriotism of his colleague. 
Then he smiled and said, ** My friend, that 
is the elder daughter.” 

*“T have some knowledge of the laws 
of England,” the Frenchman continued, 
complacently; ‘‘the elder will have the 
most money, and I am not rich, though I 
am courageous. In the confusion that 
ensues I shall have the very best chance 
of commending myself; and I contide in 
your honourable feeling to give me the 
push forward by occasion. Say, is it well 
conceived, my friend? We never shall 
conquer these Englishmen, but we may 
be triumphant with their ladies.” 

“Tt is a most excellent scheme of inva- 
sion,” Carne answered, with his slow sar- 
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castic smile, “Sand you may rel; 
for what you call the push forw 
Frenchman ever needs it with 
But I wish to hear more about that 
man.” 

‘Tecan tell you no more. 
ter is strange. 


But t 
Perhaps he was 
the fat Captain Stoobar. I fee] 
licitude concerning him with my 
She would never 


savage.” 


look twiee at 

But the gallant French Captain 
the mark this time. The strange-]o 
man with the long brown beard « 
the shore before he reached the St¢ 
stones, and making a short-eut acro 
rabbit-warren, entered the cottage o 
edee Tugwell, without even 
knock at the door. The master was a 
and so were all the children; but 
Mrs. Tugwell, with her back to the « 
was tending the pot that hung over 
fire. At the sound of a footstep she 1 
ed round, and her red face grew 
than the ashes she was stirring. 


stopp 


Mr. Erle, is it you, or your ghostir 
she cried, as she fell against the door 
the brick oven. ‘*Do’e speak, for God's 
sake, if He have given the power to ‘e. 

‘*He has almost taken it away again 
so far as the English language goes,” 5 
Twemlow answered, with a smile wl 
was visible only in his eyes, through lo 
want of a razor; ‘* but I am picking 
little. Shake hands, Kezia, and then you 
will know me. 


Though I have not quit 
recovered that art as yet.” 

Mr. Erle!” exclaimed Zebedee’s 
wife, with tears ready to start for his sak 
and her own, *‘ how many a time I’ve hiad 
you on my knees, afore I was blessed \ 
any of my own, anda bad sort of blessing 
the best of °em proves. Not that I would 
listen to a word again’ him. suppos 
you never did happen to run again’ 1m) 
Dan’el, in any of they furrin parts, from 
the way they makes the hair grow. I did 
hear tell of him over to Pebbleridge; but 
not likely, so nigh to his own mother, and 
never come no nigher. And if they fur 
rin parts puts on the hair so heavily, who 
could’a known him to Pebbleridge? They 
never was like we be. They'd as lief 
a lie as look at you, over there.” 

In spite of his own long years of trou 
ble, or perhaps by reason of them, E: 
Twemlow, eager as he was to get on, lis 
tened to the sad tale that sought for his a: 
vice, and departed from wisdom—as goo 
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alwavs does—by offer- 
ess counsel—counsel 
id not be taken, and 
far from being worth- 


ause it stirred anew 
nt of hope, towards 


the parehed affections 


Lor bless me, sir, I 
iought of you!” Mrs. 
having 
** 'W hat 
rson say, and your mo 
id Miss Faith? It must 
, better than a play to 


exclaimed, 
t out her self. 


lth. 
i one of them knows a 
ibout it yet; nor any 
n Springhaven, except 


Kezia. You were as 
nurse, you know; Lhave 
ne had a chance of writing 


to them, and I want you to 
me to let them know it 


\ 


Oh, Mr. Erle, what a love- 
young Woman your Miss Faith is grown 
Some thinks more of Miss 
Dolly, but, to my mind, you may as well 
put a mackerel before a salmon, for the 
sake of the stripes and the glittering. Now 
it can I do to make you decent, sir, for 
them duds and that hair is barbarious ? 
My Tabby and Debby will be back in half 
an hour, and them growing up into young 
maidens now.” 

Twemlow explained that after living 
so lone among savages in a_ burning 
clime, he had found it impossible to wear 
thick clothes, and had been rigged up in 
some Indian stuff by the tailor of the ship 
whieh had rescued him. But now he 
supposed he must reconcile himself by de- 
grees to the old imprisonment. But as 
for his hair, that should never be touch- 
ed, unless he was restored to the British 
Army, and obliged to do as the others 
did. With many little jokes of a homely 
order, Mrs. Tugwell, regarding him still 
as a child, supplied him with her hus- 
band’s summer suit of thin duck, which 
was ample enough not to gall him; and 
then she sent her daughters with a note 
io the Rector, begging him to come at sev- 
en o'clock to meet a gentleman who wish- 
ed to see him upon important business, 
near the plank bridge across the little 
river. Erle wrote that note, but did not 
sign it; and after many years of happy 


ip by now! 


MAY BE TRIUMPHANT WITH THEIR LADIES.” 


freedom from the pen, his handwriting 
was so changed that his own father would 
not know it. What he feared was the 
sudden shock to his good mother: his 
father’s nerves were strong, and must be 
used as butfers. 

‘Another trouble, probably; there is 
nothing now but trouble,” Mr. Twemlow 
was thinking, as he walked unwillingly 
towards the place appointed. ‘‘I wish | 
could only guess what I can have done 
to deserve all these trials, as I become less 
fitto bear them. I would never have come 
to this lonely spot, except that it may be 
about Shargeloes. Everything now is 
turned upside down; but the Lord knows 
best, and I must bear it. Sir, who are 
you? And what do you want me for ?” 

At the corner where Miss Dolly had 
rushed into the Rector’s open arms so fast, 
a tall man, clad in white, was standing, 
with a staff about eight feet long in his 
hand. Havirg carried a spear for four 
years now, Captain Twemlow found no 
comfort in his native land until he had 
cut the tallest growth in Admiral Dar 
ling’s osier bed, and peeled it, and shaved 
He rested this 
point in a socket of moss, that it might 
not be blunted, and then replied: 

‘Father, you ought to know me, al- 
though you have grown much stouter in 
my absence; and perhaps I am thinner 


it to a seven-sided taper. 
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than I used to be. 
agreed with me, until I got to like it.” 


‘Erle! Do you mean to say you are 


my boy Erle?’ The Rector was particu- 


lar about his clothes. ‘* Don’t think of 


touching me. Youare hair all over, and 
dare say never had a comb. I won't 
believe a word of it until you prove it.” 

‘Well, mother will know me, if you 
don't.” The young man answered calm- 
ly, having been tossed upon so many 
horns of adventure that none could make 
a hole in him. “IT thought that you 
would have been glad to see me; and I 
managed to bring a good many presents; 
only they are gone on to London. They 
could not be got at, to land them with 
me; but Captain Southcombe will be sure 
to send them. You must not suppose, 
because I am empty-handed now 

‘**My dear son,” cried the father, deep- 
ly hurt, ‘‘do you think that your welcome 
depends upon presents? You have in- 
deed fallen into savage ways. Come, and 
let me examine you through your hair; 
though the light is scarcely strong enough 
now to go through it. Tothink that you 
should be my own Erle, alive after such a 
time, and with such a lot of hair! Only, 
if there is any palm-oil on it—this is my 
last néw coat but one.” 

** No, father, nothing that you ever can 
have dreamed of. Something that will 
make you a bishop, if you like, and me a 
member of the House of Lords. But I 
did not find it out myself—which makes 
success more certain.” 

‘They have taught you some great 
truths, my dear boy. The man who be- 
gins a thing never gets on. But Iam so 
astonished that I know not what I say. 
[ought to have thanked the Lord long ago. 
Have you got a place without any hair 
upon it large enough for me to kiss you ?” 

Erle Twemlow, whose hand in spite of 
all adventures trembled a little upon his 
spear, lifted his hat and found a smooth 
front, sure to be all the smoother for a fa- 
ther’s kiss. 

‘Let us go home,’ said the old man, 
trying to exclude all excitement from his 
throat and heart; ‘‘ but you must stay out- 
side until I come to fetch you. I feel a 
little anxious, my dear boy, as to how 
your dear mother will get over it. She 
has never been strong since the bad news 
came about you. And somebody else has 
to be considered. But that must stand 
over till to-morrow.” 
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3ut the climate dis- 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE SILVER VOICE, 


MANY shrewd writers have o 
that Britannia has a special luck 
the more devout call Providence— i: 
ing her own, against not only hy 
and lawful enemies, but even thos 
own bosom who labour most to ru 
And truly she had need of all her fo 
now, to save her from the skulking 
tor, as well as the raging adversary 

‘*Now I will have my revenge 
Carne, ‘‘on all who have outraged 
plundered me. Crows—carrion-crows—|] 
will turn them into owls without a » 
Prowling owls, to come blinking 
now at the last of my poor relics!  ( 
ron, what did that fellow say to old J. 
ry, the day I tied the dogs up ?” 

‘* He said, my dear friend, that he n 


ed from the paintings which he had taken 
to his house the most precious of them 
all—the picture of your dear grandimo 
ther, by a man whose name it is hard | 
pronounce, but a Captain in the Britis! 
Army, very much fond of beloving and 
painting all the most beautiful ladies; and 
since he had painted the mother of Vash 
—Vash—the man that conquered Eng 
land in America—all his work was goue 
up to a wonderful price, and old Sheray 
should have one guinea if he would ex 
hibit to him where to find it. Meedle or 
Beedle—he had set his heart on getting 
it. He declared by the good God that he 
would have it, and that you had got it 
under a tombstone.” 

‘*A sample of their persecutions! You 
know that I have never seen it, nor even 
heard of the Captain Middleton who went 
on his rovings from Springhaven. And, 
again, about my own front-door, or rather 
the door of my family for some four cen 
turies, because it was carved as they can 
not carve now, it wag put into that vile 
Indenture. I care very little for my an 
cestors—benighted Britons of the county 
type—but these things are personal in 
sults to me. I seldom talk about them, 
and I will not do so now.” 

‘My Captain, you should talk much 
about it. That would be the good relief 
to your extensive mind. Revenge is no! 
of the bright French nature; but the s| 
of this island procreates it. My faith 
how I would rage at England, if it wer 
not for the people, and their daughter 
We shall see; in a few days more 
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-jonish the fat John Bull; and 
little kittens—what do you eall 
ilves of an ox, will come run- 


sugh of your foolish talk,” said 
* The women are as resolute as 
Even when we have taken 
not an English woman will come 
s. until all the men have yielded. 
vn to your station and watch for 
| expect an important despatch 

But I cannot stay here for the 

of it. I have business in Spring 


jusiness in Springhaven was to turn 
love to the basest use, to make a 
n (rash and flighty, but not as yet 
ourable) a traitor to her friends and 
land, and most of all to her own fa- 
He had tried to poisou Dolly's mind 
loses of social nonsense—in which 
ieved about as much as a quack be- 
in his own pills—but his main re- 
now was placed in his hold upon 
romantic heart, and in her vague am 
ns. Pure and faithful love was not 
expected from his nature; but he 
nvested in Dolly all the atfeetion he 
ld spare from self. He had laboured 
and suffered much, and the red 
rown of his work was nigh. 
Riding slowly down the hill about half 
mile from the village, Carne saw a tall 
in coming towards him with a firm, de 
erate walk. The stranger was dressed 
very lightly, and wore a hat that looked 
ke a tobaeco leaf, and carried a long 
wand in his hand, as if he were going to 
keep order in church. These things took 
the eye afar, but at shorter range became 
as nothing, compared with the aspect of 
the man himself. This was grand, with 
its steadfast gaze—no stare, but a calm 
and kind regard—its large tranquillity 
and power of receiving without believing 
the words of men; and most of all in the 
depth of expression reserved by experience 
in the forest of its hair. 
Carne was about to pass in silent won- 
der and uneasiness, but the other gently 
iid the rod aeross his breast and stopped 
im, and then waited for him to ask the 
reason why. 
‘‘ Have you any business with me, good 
r?’ Carne would have spoken rudely, 
but saw that rudeness would leave no 
mark upon a man like this. ‘‘If so, I 
must ask you to be quick. And perhaps 
you will tell me who you are.” 


‘T think that you are Caryl Carne,” 
said the stranger, not uupleasantly, bul as 
if it mattered very little who was Caryl 
Carne, or whether there was any such ex 
istence. 

Carne stared fiercely, for he was of 
touchy temper; but he might as well have 
stared at a bucket of water in the hope of 
deranging its tranquillity. ‘* You know 
me. But I don’t know you,” he answered 
at last, with a jerk of his reins. 

** Be in no hurry,” said the other, mild 
ly; ‘*the weather is fine, and time plenti- 
ful. Lhopeto have much pleasant know 
ledge of you. I have the honour to be 
your first cousin, Erle Twemlow. Shake 
hands with your kinsman.” 

Carne offered his hand, but without his 
usual grace and self-possession. Twem 
low took it in his broad brown palm, in 
which it seemed to melt away, firm though 
it was and muscular. 

‘Twas going up to call on you,” said 
Twemlow, who had acquired a habit of 
speaking as if he meant all the world to 
hear. ‘'I feel a deep interest in your for 
tunes, and hope to improve them enor- 
mously. You shall hear all about it when 
Tcome up. I have passed four years in 
the wilds of Africa, where no white man 
ever trod before, and I have found out 
things no white man knows. We eall 
those people savages, but they know a 
ereat deal more than we do. Shall I eall 
to-morrow, and have a lone talk 2” 

**T fear,” replied Carne, who was curs 
ing his luck for bringing this fellow home 
just now, ‘‘that I shall have no time for 
a week or two. I am engaged upon im- 
portant business now, which will occupy 
my whole attention. Let me see! You 
are staying at the rectory, [suppose. The 
best plan will be for me to let you know 
when I can afford the pleasure of receiv- 
ing you. In a fortnight, or three weeks 
at the latest—” 

‘Very well. [Iam never in a hurry. 
And I want to go to London to see about 
my things. But I dare say you will not 
object to my roving about the old castle 
now and then. I loved the old place as a 
boy, and I know every crick and cranny 
and snake-hole in it.” 

‘*How glad they must have been to see 
you—restored from the dead, and with 
such rich discoveries! But you must be 
more careful, my good cousin, and create 
no more anxiety. Glad as I shall be to 
see you, when time allows that indulgence, 
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I must not encourage you to further roy- 
ings, Which might end in your final dis- 
appearance, 
ingly fierce and strong, and compelled by 
my straitened circumstances to pick up 


Two boar-hounds, execeed- 


their own living, are at large on my prem- 
ises night and day, to remonstrate with 


my creditors. We fear that they ate a 
man last night, who had stolen a valuable 
picture, and was eager for another by the 
same distinguished artist. His boots and 
hat were found unhurt; but of his clothes 
not a shred remained, to afford any pat- 
tern for enquiry. What would my feel- 
ings be if Aunt Maria arrived hysterically 
in the pony-earriage, and at great personal 
risk enquired 

‘I fear no dogs,” said Erle Twemlow, 
without any flash of anger in his steadfast 


eyes. ‘‘I can bring any dog to lick my 
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LAID THE ROD ACROSS HIS BREAST.” 


feet. But I fear any man who sinks low 
er than a dog, by obtaining a voice 
speaking lies with it. If you wis} 
some reason of your own, to have noug 
to do with me, you should have said so; 
and I might have respected you afte 
wards. But flimsy excuses and trumper 
lies belone to the lowest race of savages 
who live near the coast, and have be 
taught by Frenchmen.” 

Erle Twemlow stood,as he left off speak 
ing, just before the shoulder of Carn 
horse, ready to receive a blow, if offer 
but without preparation for returning 
But Carne, for many good reasons—w}) 
oceurred to his mind lone afterwards 
controlled his fury, and consoled his s« 
respect by repaying in kind the contem} 
he received. 

** Well done, Mr. Savage!” he said, wit! 
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Jent effort to look amiable. ‘‘ You 
} | are accustomed to the opposite ex- 
es of society, and the less we meet, the 
When a barbarian insults me, I 
isa foul word from a clodhopper, 
does not hurt me, but may damage 
vn self-respect, if he cherishes such 
lusion. Perhaps you will allow me 
eon, while you curb your very nat- 
curiosity about a civilized gentle- 


emlow made no answer, but looked 
m witha gentle pity, which infuriated 


Carne more than the keenest insult. He 
shed his horse, and galloped down the 
while his cousin stroked his beard, 


und looked after him with sorrow. 
‘Everything goes against me now,” 
thought Caryl Carne, while he put up his 
and set off forthe Admiral’s Round- 
‘*T want to be cool as a cucum- 
that villain 
pepper of me. What devil sent him here 
at such a time ?” 
For the moment it did not 
mind that this man of lofty rudeness was 
e long-expected lover of Faith Darling, 


and insolent has made 


eross his 


und 


therefore in some sort entitled to a 
voice about the doings of the younger sis- 

r. By many quiet sneers, and much ex- 
pressive silence, he had set the brisk Dolly 
up against the quiet Faith, as a man who 

nderstands fowl nature ean set even two 
young pullets pulling each other's hackles 

‘So you are come at last!” said Dolly. 
‘No one who knows me keeps me wait- 
ing, because I am not accustomed to it. 
I expect to be called for at any moment, 
by matters of real importance—not like 
this.” 

‘Your mind is a little disturbed,” re- 
plied Carne, as he took her hand and kiss- 
ed it, with less than the proper rapture; 

‘is it because of the brown and hairy 
man just returned from Africa 2?” 

‘Not altogether. But that may be 
something. He is nota man to be laugh- 
ed at. I wish you could have seen my 
sister.” 

‘‘T would rather see you; and I have 
no loveof savages. He is my first cousin, 
and that affords me a domestie right to 
object to him. As a brother-in-law I will 
have none of him.” 

“You forget,” answered Dolly, with a 
flash of her old spirit, which he was sub- 
duing too heavily, ‘‘ that a matter of that 
sort depends upon us, and our father, and 
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not upon the gentlemen. If the gentle- 
men don’t like it, they can always 
away.” 


‘** How ean they go, when they are chain- 
ed up like a dog? Women may wander 
from this one to that, because they have 
nothing to bind them; but a man is of 
steadfast material.” 
though 
it is hard to see his material through his 
hair; but that must come off, and I mean 
to do it. He is the best-natured man I 
have ever yet known, except one; and that 


‘* Erle Twemlow is, at any rate 


Men never 
seem to understand about their hair, and 
But 
it does not matter very much, compared 


one had got nothing to shave. 
the interest we feel concerning it. 


to their higher principles.” 

‘*That is where I carry every vote, of 
whatever sex you please’—Carne saw that 
this girl must be humoured for the mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Anybody can see what I am. 
Straightforward, and ready to show my 
teeth. Why should an honest man live 
in a bush ?” 

‘Faith likes it very much; though she 
always used to say that it did seem so 
unchristian. Could you manage to come 
and meet him, Caryl?) We shall have a 
little dinner on Saturday, I believe, that 
every one may see Erle Twemlow. His 
beloved parents will be there, who are 
gone quite wild about him. Father will 
be at home for once; and the Marquis of 
Southdown, and some officers, and Captain 
Stubbard and his wife will come, and per- 
haps my brother Frank, who admires you 
You shall have an invitation 
in the morning.” 

‘Such delights are not for me,” Carne 
answered, with a superior smile; ‘‘un- 
happily my time is too important. But 
perhaps these festivities will favour me 
with the chance of a few words with my 
darling. How I long to see her, and how 
little chance I get!” 

‘* Because, when you get it, you spend 
three-quarters of the time in arguing, and 
the rest in finding fault. Iam sure I go 
as far as anybody can; and I won't take 
you into my father’s Roundhouse, because 
I don’t think it would be proper.” 

‘‘Ladies alone understand sub- 
jects; and a gentleman is thankful that 
they do. I am quite content to be out- 
side the Roundhouse—so called because 
it is square, perhaps—though the wind is 
gone back to the east again, as it always 
does now in an English summer, accord- 


so much, 
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ing toa man who has studied the subject 

Zebedee Tugwell, the captain of the 

fleet. Dolly, beloved, and most worthy 
to be more so, clear your bright mind 
from all false impressions, whose only 
merit is that they are yours, and allow 
it to look clearly at a matter of plain 
sense. 

She was pleased to have compliments 
paid to her mind, even more than to her 
body—because there was no doubt about 
the merits of the latter—and she said: 
‘That is very nice. Go on.” 

‘** Well, beauty, you know that I trust 
you in everything, because of your very 
keen discretion, and freedom from stupid 
little prejudice, I have been surprised at 
times, when I thought of it in your ab- 
sence, that any one so young, who has 
never been through any course of polit- 
ical economy, should be able to take such 
a clear view of subjects which are far be- 
yond the intellect of even the oldest la- 
dies. But it must be your brother; no 
doubt he has helped you to 

*“Not he!” eried the innocent Dolly, 
with fine pride; ‘‘I rather look down 
upon his reasoning powers; though I nev- 
er could make such a pretty tink of 
rhymes—like the bells of the sheep when 
the ground is full of turnips.” 

‘** He approves of your elevated views,” 
said Carne, looking as grave as a crow 
at a chureh clock; ‘‘they may not have 
come from him, because they are your 
own, quite as much as his poetry is his. 
But he perceives their truth, and he 
knows that they must prevail. In a year 
or two we shall be wondering, sweet 
Dolly, when you and I sit side by side, as 
the stupid old King and Queen do now, 
that it ever has been possible for narrow- 
minded nonsense to prevail as it did until 
we rose above it. We shall be admired 
as the benefactors, not of this country 
only, but of the whole world.” 

Miss Dolly was fairly endowed with 
common-sense, but often failed to use it. 
She would fain have said now, ‘That 
sounds wonderfully fine; but what does 
it mean, and how are we to work it ?” 
But unluckily she could not bring herself 
to say it. And when millions are fooled 
by the glibness of one man—even in these 
days of wisdom—whio can be surprised at 
a young maid’s weakness ? 


**You wish me to help you in some ° 


way,” she said; ‘‘your object is sure to 
be good; and you trust me in everything, 


because of my discretion. Then wh not 
tell me everything 

know everything,” Carn 
plied, with a smile of affection an 
reproach. ‘* My object is the larges 
aman can have; and until I say 
there was not the least taint of s 
terest in my proceedings. But now 
not for the universe alone, for the o 
deur of humanity, and the triumph 
peace, that I have to strive, but also 
another little somebody, who has con 
I am ashamed to say—to outweigh 


of 


the rest in the balance of my too tende 
heart.” 

This was so good, and so well deliy 
ered, that the lady of such love could do 
no less than vouchsafe a soft hand and 
a softer glance, instead of pursuing ha 
reason. 


oe 


Beauty, it is plain enough to you, 
though it might not be so to stupid peo 
ple,” Carne continued, as he pressed he 
hand, and vanquished the doubt of her en 
quiring eyes with the strength of his res 
olute gaze, *‘ that bold measures are som 

times the only wise ones. Many English 
girls would stand aghast to hear that 

was needful for the good of England t] 

a certain number, a strictly limited num 
ber, of Frenchmen should land upon this 
coast.” 

**T should rather think they would!” 
cried Dolly; ‘‘and I would be one of them 

you may be quite sure of that.” 

‘*For a moment you might, until you 
came to understand.” Carne’s voice al 
ways took a silver tone when his words 
were big with roguery; as the man who 
is touting for his neighbour's bees strikes 
the frying-pan softly at first, to tone the 
pulsations of the murmuring mob. ** But 
every safeguard and every guarantee that 
can be demanded by the wildest prudence 
will be afforded before a step istaken. In 
plain truth, a large mind is almost shock 
ed at such deference to antique prejudice. 
But the feelings of old women must b« 
considered; and our measures are fenced 
with such securities that even the most 
timid must be satisfied. There must be a 
nominal landing, of course, of a strict!) 
limited number, and they must be secured 
for a measurable period from any il! 
judged interruption. But the great point 
of all is to have no blood-guiltiness, no 
outbreak of fanatie natives against bene 
factors coming in the garb of peace. A 
truly noble offer of the olive-branch must 
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not be misinterpreted. It is the finest 
that has ever been conceived; and 
) one possessing a liberal mind can help 
niring the perfection of this plan. For 
¢ sake of this country, and the world, 
| ourselves, we must contribute 


our 
share, darling.” 
Carne, with the grace of 
well 
the 


‘ds him, and tenderly kissed her pretty 


a lofty pro 
an ardent 
maiden to 


ector, as as the face of 


bewildered 


lover drew 


yehead, holding up his hand against all 
protest. 

It is useless to dream of drawing 
back.” he continued; ‘‘my beauty, and 


my poor outeast self, are in the same boat, 


and must sail on to success—such success 
as there never has been before, because it 
bless the whole world, as well as se 


You 


will be more than the Queen of England. 


‘ure our own perfect happiness. 


Statues of you will be set up everywhere; 
ind where could the sculptors find such 
another model? I may count upon your 
steadfast heart, [ know, and your wonder- 
ful quickness of perception.” 

‘Ves, if I could only see that every- 
thing was right. But I feel that I ought 
to consult somebody of more experience 
in such things. My father, for instance, 


RUSSIA 


“TINHE Russian administration, and not 
| the armies of England and France, 
vanquished Russia in the Crimea,” was 
un editorial remark in the Golos (Voice), 
an influential journal of St. Petersburg, 
immediately after the Crimean war. 

The pith of the statement was true, but 
as unpalatable as truth plainly spoken 
generally is, and was followed by the sup- 
pression of the paper. 

Modern ideas of freedom and constitu- 
tional liberty were not wholly unknown 
i The armies returning home 
from the wars with Napoleon brought 
with them notions of popular 
rights, personal independence, and repre- 
sentative government, which found ex- 
pression in the political agitations of 1825, 
just as in France soldiers who had fought 
in the American Revolution carried back 
the watehwords of freedom, liberty, and 
human rights which hastened the explo- 
sion of 1789. 


n Russia. 


vague 
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or my brother Frank, or even Mr. Twem- 
low, or perhaps Captain Stubbard.’ 
“Tf you had thought of it a little soon- 
er, and allowed me time to reason with 
them,” Carne replied, with a candid smile, 
‘that would have been the very thing I 
should have wished, as taking a great re- 
sponsibility from me. But alas, it would 
be fatal now. 
remove all chance of an ill-judged con- 
flict. which would ruin all good feeling, 
and cost many valnable lives, perhaps 
even that of your truly gallant father. 
No, my Dolly, you must not open your 


The main object now is to 


beautiful lips to any one. The peace and 
happiness of the world depend entirely 
All will ar- 
ranged to a nicety, and a happy result is 
certain. 


upon your discretion, be 
Only I must see you, about some 
small points, as well as to satisfy my own 
eraving. On Saturday you have ‘that 
dinner party, when somebody will sit by 
your side instead of me. 
jealous [ shall be! 


How miserably 
When the gentlemen 
are at their wine, you must console me by 
slipping away from the ladies, and com- 
ing to the window of the little room where 
[ shall quit 
everything and watch there for you among 
the shrubs, when it grows dark enough.” 


your father keeps his papers. 


disastrous cam. 
paign of the Crimea which fairly aroused 
the Russian nation from its dream of in- 
vineibility, and shattered the prestige of 
its power. 


It was, however, the 


It excited all intelligent elass- 
es to an examination of the internal con- 
dition of their country, and forced upon 
them a comparison, not flattering to their 
self-pride, of the institutions of Russia 
with those of its neighbors, whom they 
deemed their inferiors, at least in military 
strength. 

The investigation speedily displayed 
the inherent defects of their system of 
government, and developed the imperative 
necessity of change and reform—a neces 
sity more deeply felt by the Emperor, 
upon whom the responsibility of the fu- 
ture rested, than by any of his subjects. 

Reformation then, as has always been 
the ease in Russia, was commenced from 
above, by order, by ukase, and in it the 
people at large had no part. This cireum- 
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stance is itself a sign of inherent weak 
ness. The people, since the days of Peter 
the Great, have been held in passive sub- 
mission like children, drilled into military 
obedience, accustomed to follow but never 
lead, to leave all decisions to their superi- 
ors without opinions of their own; they 
have lost the habit, and almost the facul 
ty, of thinking for themselves, possess no 
spirit of initiative, and look above for the 
guiding impulse of which they feel the 
need. 

The pressing emergency of the mo 
ment was met, as always before, by mea 
sures promulgated by the government at 
the Emperor's call. Great things were 
attempted, and the reign of Alexander 
II. will be classed in history, like that of 
Peter the Great, as one of the memora- 
ble epochs in the life of the nation. The 
abolition of serfdom, trial by jury, and 
equality before the law, local self-govern- 
ment for the cities and rural districts, sup- 
pression of privileges in taxation and mili- 
tary service, abrogation of clerical castes, 
‘increased facilities for education, were 
wide measures of reform. If they have 
failed in realizing all the anticipations 
aroused, it is not only that these antici 
pations were extravagant, that the coun 
try was impatient, that the people had dif 
ficulty in accommodating themselves to 
the changes, but also that these measures 
were put forth in a fragmentary, inco- 
herent manner, without unity of design ; 
that they were applied but partially, and 
were only gradually extended throughout 
the empire. They did not form parts of a 
well-digested, thoroughly elaborated, com- 
prehensive whole; they were timidly ac- 
corded, as if their wisdom was doubtful; 
they were frequently curtailed and re 
stricted by supplementary legislation, as if 
the government feared that the people were 
progressing too rapidly in the new paths, 
and needed salutary checks. 

The emancipation of the serfs disecon- 
tented both the peasant and the landlord. 
The reforms in the ¢ ‘hurech, throwing open 
all careers to the sons of the clergy, and 
the increased facilities for education, gave 
rise to a class of turbulent youth, partially 
trained, imperfectly taught, enthusiastic 
and ambitious, but disappointed in their 
aspirations from the force of inveterate 
social prejudices. They visited their dis- 
appointment upon the government, which 
in turn subjected them to restraint, and 
diminished their privileges. 
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The judicial reforms were abused jn {J 
exuberant enjoyment, for the first tim 
legal rights, and the government 
them in abeyance or cancelled them 4 
gether. The outburst of pepular en} 
siasm which weleomed the liberal po 
avowed, and yet hesitatingly entered 
alarmed the Emperor, and during the 
years of his life he endeavored to retys 
his steps, to limit or withdraw the eon 
sions made, and to ré establish ane\ 
principle of autocratic rule in all its s 
plicity and severity. This reaction } 
tendency was met with the more bitt 
opposition from the taste of liberty which 
the nation had enjoyed, and explains tly 
rancorous hostility with which the radica] 
element pursued, even unto death, th 
Tsar who, of all others, had exhibited 1 
greatest sympathy with his people 
the most anxious solicitude for their we] 
fare. 

The extravagances of the radical nilil 
ist party cooled the ardor of the Empero 
for reform, and the war of 1877 came oy 
portunely to distract the attention of the 
nation from its internal affairs. This 
war, contrary to the generally received 
opinion abroad was eminently a po) 


enterprise, having its origin in the ardent 


‘sympathy of the people for others of thei 


own blood and religion, ground down by 
Turkish oppression. It was a popu 1 
crusade, preached in Moscow, the heart of 
historic Russia, the city pre-eminently Rus 
sian, and affectionately called ‘* Little Mo 
ther” (Matouchka Moskva), proclaimed 
amid the devout and patriotic population 
of ancient Muscovy, on behalf of their 
suffering brethren of the Slavonie race 
and orthodox faith; it appealed at o1 
to national sentiment and religious enthiu 
siasm, the most powerful incentives to tlie 
tussian mind. While the initiative came 
neither from the court, nor from the Tsar’s 
advisers, they yielded readily to the popu 
lar pressure, expecting in a foreign wai 
which fully engaged the interest of the 
nation, to find relief from domestic com 
plications and menacing revolutionary 
outbreaks; hoping by military glory and 
success against an infidel hereditary fox 
to dazzle the popular mind, satisfy its 
aspirations, assuage its discontent, and. 
by diverting it from internal matters, 
strengthen its own position against radi- 
calism and nihilism. 

The result of the campaign disappointed 


their expectations; the struggle was long 
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| arduous, costly and bloody, while the 
was hardly with 
F opes of the country. 


commensurate 


When peace was restored, again the in- 
rose why it was that great, power- 
holy Russia had such difficulty in 
rcoming so feeble an enemy. Again 
eovernment was on trial before the 
my. now more than ever before ex 


and suspicious. Moreover, a war 


( nancipation whetted the appetite of 


emancipators for liberty for them 
es. Affranchisement, independence, 
dom, secured for others, had anew 


‘» echo in the hearts of the Russian 
their brethren, 
| wthodox like themselves, set free by 


as they saw Slavs 


nselves. while similar benefits were de- 
dtothem. The government had sown 
the storm and reaped the whirlwind. 
Throughout the empire the spirit of re- 
volt was rampant. Dismayed at the rev- 
olutionary menaces, secret plottings, mur- 
the 


dero assassinations, 


us attempts and 


Emperor persisted in his reactionary pol- 
icy, and strove by arbitrary measures to 
preserve and guarantee social order. The 
hated ‘‘Third Section,” or secret police, 

is re-established in all its power, judicial 
trials became a farce, political victims 


filled the prisons, and the strong hand of 
itocratie rule replaced the scant modi- 
im of liberty which had survived. 

The Tsesarevitch* was supposed to sym- 
Bre with liberal opinions, and to favor 
‘eforms in the state which would have 
viven Russia a constitutional form of gov- 
mment. throne was 
iwaited with hopes of a brighter future to 
result from a policy more in accordance 

ith modern ideas, but in presence of so- 


His accession to the 


of his father murdered, and his own per- 
son threatened by an invisible, implacable 


ciety disorganized by nihilist manifestoes, 


foe, to yield seemed a cowardly weakness. 
Whatever may have been his previous in- 
tentions, he felt by force of circumstances 
compelled to walk in his father’s footsteps, 
and to continue the same repressive, arbi- 
trary policy that characterized the later 
vears of his father’s reign. His task was 
arduous. Alexander II. at his 
had war to con- 
a humiliating peace to accept, but 


the more 


accession a disastrous 


clude, 
* Before Peter the Great the heir to the throne 
d the 7sarevitch (Son of the Tsar). Peter 
assumed the title of Imperator, and thenceforth the 
heir has been designated as the Tsesarevitch (Son 
of Cesar). 


was calle 


he and his people then were one at heart; 
whereas his son came to the throne to face 
a struggle with his own subjects,more bit 


ter and fierce than any foreign war, which 


no truce or treaty can end, and which 
must endure as long he remains the 
champion of absolutism and autocracy, or 


as long as they ean hold their own against 
freedom and constitutional liberty. 

There ut atfecting all 
classes of the people and the combined in 


is no great measure 
terests of the nation, like the emancipation 
of tl and there- 
by 
content, and oceupy the publie mind, un- 
der shelter of which he may, in tranquil 
lity and with deliberation, approach other 


ie serfs, which he can adopt, 


for a while pacify the universal dis- 


fundamental changes. The whole social 
fabric is under discussion at once, and re- 
forms, not only in every branch, but in 


the very principles of the government, are 
demanded. 

To appreciate the difficulties of the task, 
and to discover wherein may possibly lie 
the germs of the revolution preparing, a 
survey of the nature and of the organs of 
the government, an examination of such 
reforms of Alexander II. as have survived 
the retrogressive policy of the past few 
s, and astudy of the disposition of the 
peculiar institu- 


year 
people, together with 
tions, will be suggestive. 
The machinery the government 
cumbrous in the extreme, antiquated and 
rusty, as regards the cen- 
tral motive power of autocracy which di- 
rects the whole. This governing power 
acts through two bodies, the highest and 
most august in the empire, always except 
ing the Holy Synod, 


of is 


imperfect, 


Save 


which has charge of 


the Chureh and of all religious matters, 
but does not interfere, unless it be indi- 
rectly, with civil affairs. These bodies 
are the Council of the Empire and the 
Committee (or Board) of Ministers; the 
one exercising, though more in theory 
than in sg legislative, and the other 
executive, authority. 


The ¢ neni of the Empire was insti- 
tuted by Alexander L., 
of Speranski, and was destined to take 
the place of a representative assembly, to 


at the suggestion 


be a species of parliament, representing 
the autocratic element in its capacity of 
legislator, and having a controlling au- 
thority over the administration of the de- 
partments of state. In reality, while the- 


oretically invested with the most ample 
powers, 


it does neither the one thing nor 
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the other, and the reasons for its failure to 
fulfil the purposes of its creation are to 
be found in the composition of its mem- 
bers, and in the restrictions imposed upon 
it by long-continued eustom and the ar- 
bitrary will of the Emperor, as manifest 
ed from time to time. 

Its members, about sixty in number, 
comprise high dignitaries, of whom some 
are actually in office, while others are 
superannuated officials, retired from ae 
tive service; the former are absorbed by 
the charges of their positions, the latter 
are incapacitated for work or responsibil- 
ity by age or infirmity: the remainder of 
the members are aides-de-camp or great 
personages, unfamiliar with the duties in 
cumbent upon them, and ancient fune 
tionaries still desirous of official prefer- 
ment, and consequently more ready to 
conciliate the ministers, upon whom their 
advancement depends, than to exercise 
any control over their action. rhe real 
ly competent members of this body are 
too few in number, and are not suflicient- 
ly independent, to properly discharge the 
duties either of a legislative assembly or 
of a controlling board. Instead of pre- 
paring laws, it simply enre oisters the de 
crees of the government, and so marked 
is its insufficiency that any measure of 
grave importance, instead of being in- 
trusted to the Council for elaboration, is 
made the object of a special commission, 
whose decisions are referred to the Coun- 
cil merely asa matterof form. These com- 
missions, of which there are always sev- 
eral in session, are appointed by the sov- 
ereign, are temporary in duration, and 
revocable at his pleasure ; they act inde- 
pendently of each other, without any 
unity of purpose or harmony of design, 
and from this cause arises the frequently 
incoherent, fragmentary nature of Rus- 
sian legislation. Their proceedings are 
characterized by endless, often sterile, 
discussions, which prolong their existence 
for the benefit of their members, by in- 
terminable reports and counter - reports, 
until frequently the necessity for their 
convocation has passed, and the subject- 
matter of their deliberations is shelved. 

The Council, to which any project of 
law must be referred, does not pronounce 
upon it in last resort; the opinion of the 
majority and that of the minority are 
both placed at length before the Em- 
peror, who adopts one or the other, or 
neither, at his pleasure. Its control over 


the Committee of Ministers is not mopa 
eflicient. 

The various ministerial departn 
were also created by Alexander I., in 


and replace the ‘‘colleges” instituted 


Peter the Great. They are ten in num 
ber,* and among them there is the sy 
absence of unity of action. They a 


dependent of each other in their « 
spheres, and while their heads me 

gether on certain day s for such coy 
as the necessities of the service den 

they do not in any sense correspond t 
cabinet, as the term is understood in ot}ep 
countries; they are simply a Committe: 
and are so designated in Russian (Co 

tet Ministrof). Its sessions are attended 
not only by the Ministers of State, bu 
also by the Comptroller of the Empii 
the Attorney-General of the Holy Syn 


the chiefs of several departments of the 


Imperial Chancellery, the presidents 
the various sections of the Council of the 
Empire, and other officials of lower ran] 
The presiding officer is appointed by thi 


Emperor, and usually is not one of t] 
ministers, but a court favorite or an 
cient functionary, who is thus reward 
by a rich sinecure for former services 
Theoretically affairs of state are to be d 
cussed by the Committee, but in realit 
such is not the case, and the usage has] 
each minister sl 
make his report directly to the Emperoi 
Consequently those highest in favor, w] 


come established that 


possess the confidence of the sovereign, sué 
ceed in having their measures approved 
by him, possibly without the previous as 
sent, or even the knowledge, of their as 
sociates. There is therefore no solidarity, 
no mutual responsibility; the Minister of 
the Treasury may ignore the projects of 
his colleague of the Interior, or the Min 
ister of War may be left in doubt of the 
poliey of the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Not only are concord and unity wanting 
the departments are frequently rivals 
jealous of or hostile to each other, and 
the action of oné is arrested by the oppo 
sition of another. Under an autocratic 
government, ministers can only be agents 
of the supreme power, and in Russia 
they are merely secretaries, clerks, of the 
Emperor, each in charge of a certain de 
partment of the government, without con 
nection with or responsibility for any oth 

* Interior, Public Works, State Demesnes, Fi 
nance, Justice, Public Instruction, War, Navy, 
Foreign Affairs, the Imperial Court. 
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There is no Prime Minister in whose 
The 
« have followed the example of Louis 
. Tetat. eest moi, is their motto, as 


is reposes the entire direction. 


XI\ 
= his, and only in extreme cases, by 

i] ukase, have full powers been con 

to any individual, as when, against 
dangers of nihilism in*the last vear 

e former reign, a quasi-dictatorship 

- conferred on General Loris Melikof. 

\ homogeneous cabinet which should 
unity of action and mutual re- 
enonsibility would be a step toward re 
ym in the autoeratie nature of the gov- 
myment without necessarily abrogating 
iutoeratiec principle, and efforts in this 
tion marked the accession of Alexan- 

IIf. It was then established that min- 
terial action should be the result of pre- 
is coneert, and that ministerial reports 
mild be submitted for imperial sanction 
only after deliberation and approval in 
. Committee. These efforts failed from 
influence of the Slavophile, national, 
onservative party, which induced Alex- 
wnder LIT. to issue a manifesto in 1881 os- 
ntatiously affirming the principle of au- 
oeratie rule, without the previous know- 
loe of such of his advisers as held more 
al opinions, and would have been in 
opposition to it. 


The almost simultane- 

is retirement of the liberal members of 
the Committee, and the ministerial crisis 
vhich followed, were without precedent 
in Russia, as evinecing in high stations an 

lependence subversive of the funda- 
mental principle of autocratic govern- 
ment. 

The deficiencies thus signalized in the 
great governing bodies of the state are 
supplemented by those of the general ad- 
ministration in all its details, and which 
have aroused a universal ery of indigna- 
tion and distress from one end of the land 
to the other. The country is burdened 
with an army of officials whose venality 
and corruption, from the highest to the 
lowest, are proverbial, Even members of 
the imperial family are not exempt from 
suspicion. These legions of bureaucrats 
rule the people with a rod of iron, and, 
like the Egyptian plague of locusts,devour 
every green thing. Their exactions, legal 
and extra legal, are felt in every walk of 
life; they paralyze local industries, crush 
enterprise, create misery at home, and en- 
tail humiliation in contests with foreign 
powers. The victims grumble, but they 
must pay, and these petty tyrants plun- 
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der without shame and without timidity, 
assured of immunity by sharing the spoils 
with their superiors. There is no redress 
but bribery, for the law is dead, save as 
they interpret it. 

The peasantry, who form four-fifths of 
the population, do not confound this ad- 
ministration, these tchinovniks, whom 
they fear and hate, with the Emperor, 
whom they love and reverence with al- 
most religious devotion. Herein lies one 
creat safeguard of the throne, for the peo 
ple yet have confidence in their father 
the Tsar, if their cries could but reach his 
ear: but ‘‘ heaven is high, and the Tsar is 
off.” In their gross ignorance and 
naive credulity their loyalty may be a 
danger, and frequently, under the influ- 
ence of emissaries of revolution pretend- 
ine to be secret agents of the Emperor, 
they have been incited to forcibly resist 
measures of the government, believing that 
they were doing the Tsar's will against his 
enemies and theirs. 


afar 


This administration is an inheritance 
from Peter the Great, fastened on the 
country by an existence of centuries; it 
has withstood the ridicule of Gogol, the 
invective of Tolstoi, and the satire of Tour- 
cuéneff, and still thrives, in spite of pub 

lie opinion and popular protest. Em- 
perors have in vain attempted its purifi 

cation, and the last campaign against Tur- 
key disclosed an extent of corruption and 
venality as shameful as it was universal, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Alexander 
IT. to remedy the abuses revealed by the 
Crimean war. The power of the autocrat 
to reform it is impotent before its ramifi- 
cations throughout the vast extent of the 
empire, in which every official through 
whom he governs is interested in preserv- 
ing the system as it exists. 

While it is impossible to reconcile the 
principle of autocratic rule with that of 
representative constitutional government, 
and equally so to pass from one to the 
other at a bound, without shaking to their 
base the foundations of society by a eata- 
clysm more likely to result in anarchy 
and chaos than in order and settled gov- 
ernment, such progress in the direction 
of this reform as the present condition of 
the people warrants may be possible, 
without danger, by gradually educating 
and elevating the lower classes, freeing 
them from the grievous abuses to which 
they are subjected, and leaving the gov- 
erning power unchanged, as supreme over 
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all, until the country is prepared for the 
final revolution which in time is inevi 
table. Some such scheme, to be the de 
finitive solution of all existing difficulties, 
is the one advocated by many Russians: 
the Emperor as absolute and supreme 
head; local self-government widely dis 
seminated throughout the empire; an in- 
telligent, honest administration, kept free 
from the abuses which disgrace the pre 
sent system by the supervision of the 
people over their officials, to be exercised 
through their local assemblies and tribu- 
nals. 

These enthusiasts deny the possibility 
of applying to Russia forms of liberal gov- 
ernment such as have been adopted in 
They adduce the hete- 
roveneous character of the empire, 
posed of many races and many national- 
ities, conquered and grouped around the 
nucleus of ancient Muscovy; they lay 
stress upon their widely different origins, 
modes of thought, traditions, and tenden- 
cies, which, under representative govern- 
ment, would jar with and rab violently 
against one another, to the certain disinte- 
gration of the mighty whole, and they aver 
that only the strong hand of absolute, au- 
tocratic power, which has welded them to- 
gether, can keep and hold them as one. 

The extreme parties in Russia, from dif- 
ferent motives, unite in affecting disdain 
for Western institutions as superannuated 


other countries. 


and insuflicient for their own country; 
they demand—some a system more radi- 
cal, more thorough, more comprehensive; 
others, one more substantial, stronger, 
and more conservative; all, in their exag- 
gerated patriotism, refuse to copy from 
others, and aspire to some Utopian plan, 
newer, more distinctly national, Slavonic, 
Russian. 

Between these widely divergent sections 
of Russian thought, the great body of the 
nation, leaving ultimate questions of the 
future for future solution, are oceupied 
with the pressing emergencies of the pre- 
sent. 

How to bridge the gulf between the loy- 
al masses of the people and the supreme 
authority, how to give the people a voice 
in their government, enable them to ex- 
press their grievances and make their 
wants known, so that redress may follow, 
and yet still preserve intact the institu- 
tions of the country, is the great problem 
of Russia to-day. If accomplished, it 
would go far to correct abuses, to purify 


the administration, and raise it in public 
estimation, to give strength and sta 
to the throne. 

This brings us to a consideratio) 
those reforms of Alexander IT. which 
stood the test of time, which Still « 
notwithstanding the reactionary tend: 
of the past few years, and whieh may « 
tain the germs of representative oo 
ment, in however embryonic a form 

The assemblies of the nobility, 
tuted by Catherine and in whiel 
people had no part, had fallen into 
decrepitude. In 1864 Alexander IL. « 
lished rural or territorial assemblies, ¢ 
ed Zemstvos (from zemlia, land), : 
1870, municipal assemblies for cities, cal] 
ed by the ancient name of Doumas, ; 
councils. 


The Zemstvos are of two classes, the 
district and the provincial. The fi 
named are formed by representatives from 
three classes of the population, the landed 
proprietors, the citizens of towns (Qn 
chants, artisans, and city proprietors) 
the peasantry. 


and 
Delegates are chosen fo 
three years by each class independent 
of the others, through a somewhat com 
plicated system of voting, but which is 
nearly equivalent to choice by universal 
suffrage. Representation for each class 
is apportioned according to its numbers 
and to the amount of real estate owned; 
as a consequence, in certain provinces ont 
class may have the majority in the assem- 
blies, in others another. In the aggre- 
gate, however, throughout the empir 
about one-half of the total number of del 
egates come from among the landed pro 
prietors, and the other half is divided 
among the peasants and the inhabitants 
of towns. The larger proportion of land- 
ed proprietors is also due to the fact that 
the peasants frequently elect them as del- 
egates, instead of choosing from among 
themselves. There is no salary attached 
to the position, and the peasant cannot 
afford, and does not care, to serve without 
remuneration. By law the marshal of the 
nobility of the district is the presiding 
officer, but in all other respects birth and 
official rank confer no privileges. 

The provincial Zemstvos are composed 
of delegates from the district Zemistvos, 
chosen at large for three years, without 
regard to class. In them the landed pro- 
prietors are usually in the majority, from 
the deference of the peasant for his former 
master, respect for his superior knowledge 
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| intelligence, and also because, here 
n. no salary is attached to the position. 
ri » presiding officer is the marshal of the 
itv of the province.” 
Cliese assemblies are endowed with cor- 
rights, may inherit and acquire 
wepty. and raise loans. They meet an 
ly the lower for fifteen, the upper 
twenty days; and they may once a 
» with the assent of the Governor of 
provinee, hold an extraordinary meet 
Each one nominates a committee 
three years, Which is permanently in 
epesion for the transaction of current busi- 
its members receive a salary, and 
Their attribu- 
tons extend, for the one, over the general 


elect its presiding officer. 
administration of the district, comprising 
among other charges education, poor-laws, 

spiculture, manufactures and commerce, 
repartition of taxes among the communes, 
roads, and nomination of justices of the 
‘e: for the other, they extend over that 
of the provinee in like manner, with a 
veneral controlling power over the lower 
body. The permanent committees are the 
‘ ecutive, or, so to speak, the boards of 
ministers, of these miniature parliaments. 
The Governor of the province has a sus- 
nensive veto over any resolution which 
may appear to him contrary to the inter- 
ests of the empire, and while the Zemstvo 
ay override the veto, its effect by the 


shortness of the sessions is to delay action 
for at least a year. 

These assemblies are hampered by the 
illegally exercised, over 
them,orover their members individually 
of the administrative bureaucracy, which 
Russians, drilled to obedience for centu- 
ries, scarcely dream of resisting. They 
are held strictly to account by the central 
covernment, and whenever tempted, as in 
the exuberance of their early enthusiasm, 
to venture beyond the modest sphere of 
their local action, they have been peremp- 
torily called to order. They were estab- 
lished originally in but few provinces, in 
accordance with the timid, halting spirit 
of Alexander II.’s measures of reform, and 
although now extending over the greater 
part of the empire, they are still withheld 
from the frontier governments and from 


control—often 


* The marshals of the nobility are elected as the 
mouth-piece or representative of the noble class to- 
ward the government, and while in the decay of their 
assemblies their duties are now chiefly ceremonial 
and honorary, they are usually the most notable 
members of the community. 
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Poland, where Russian national sentiment 
is weakest, and vet where they would ae 
complish great good by counteracting the 
evils of the bureaucracy and of centraliza 
tion. They are restricted by the want of 
funds, as the taxes they are allowed to 
raise are utterly inadequate for the public 
Many of them 
have borrowed beyond their Means, and 


works they have in charge. 


are so involved as to be reduced to com 
plete inaction. 

These opposing influences, and the sus- 
picious if not hostile attitude of the gov 
toward during the late 
years of its retrogressive policy, have in 
duced a wide-spread feeling of indiffer 
their 
greatly impaired their usefulness, and di 
minished the results that might have fol- 
lowed the persistent development of the 
principle involved in their creation. This 
indifference, degenerating into apathy, is 
the consequence also of the versatile char 
acter of the Russian people, extreme in all 
things, easily aroused to enthusiasm, and 
as easily discouraged if their first extrav- 
agant anticipations are but partially real- 
ized. 

Notwithstanding all, they have accom- 
plished much good, and give fair promise 
of more. One 
tom is the solicitude evinced by them for 
popular education. The sums allotted to 
this object have steadily increased, and 
bear a notable proportion to the total of 
their budgets. The results are percep 
tible. In 1864, but eight per cent. of the 
peasant conscripts could read ; in 1882, the 
average was twenty per cent. It is 


ernment them 


ence among members, which has 


most encouraging symp 


markable that the Zemstvo which has es- 
pecially distinguished itself in this respect 
is that of Viatka, in which, by exception, 
the great majority is composed of peasants. 
As long ago as 1874 this body consecrated 
one-fifth of its entire resources to public 
instruction. Another feature 
is the calmness and dignity which have 
generally presided over their delibera- 
tions, and marked their relations with 
the central government, in the face of 
frequent provocation, and recently of sys- 
tematic opposition. This spirit of self 
respect and self-control in assemblies of 
an eminently popular nature argues the 


favorable 


existence among the Russian people of 
qualities most essential to the success of 
representative government. 

Following the creation of the Zemstvos, 
municipal government was ordered for the 
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cities in 1870. It was established first in 
the creat centresof St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Odessa, and has been gradually ex- 
tended to other cities, though not yet ap- 
plied to all. The basis of representation 
in the municipal councils, the Doumas, 
differs from that of the Zemstvos, and de- 
pends on property or income, without dis- 
tinction of classes. Every owner of real 
estate and every tax-payer is a voter and 
eligible, but a larger share of power is 
given to the richer citizens by dividing 
the voters of each city into three classes 
according to their means, regardless of 
birth or social condition, and the standard 
of representation in each locality depends 
upon its wealth and commercial prosper- 
itv. Each class votes independently of 
the others, and elects one-third of the del- 
egates; by this means the richer but less 
numerous stands on a numerical equality 
in the council with the poorer but more 
numerous, and as a consequence of the 
property qualification the preponderance 
rarely belongs to the nobility or to the 
higher class, but generally to the merecan- 
tile; its members are the most active and 
wealthy, although they are seldom the 
best educated or most enlightened. 

The council is large, the number of dele- 
gates ranging from thirty, the minimum, 
to upward of two hundred and fifty at St. 
Petersburg; the presiding officer, who is 
by virtue of his office mayor of the city, 
is chosen by and from among its mem- 
bers. Besides its regular meetings, which 
are frequent, it may be convened by the 
mayor or at the call of its members. <A 
committee permanently in session, over 
which the mayor presides, is the execu- 
tive body, and exercises a control over the 
council from which it emanates, whose de- 
cisions it may invalidate as illegal or in- 
executable. As the mayor is usually in- 
fluential over this special board, he wields 
great power over the city at large, and 
this is further increased, especially in the 
smaller municipalities, by the apathy of 
the citizens and their indifference to the 
independence of their local government. 
He is called the gorodskaia golova, liter- 
ally ‘‘the city’s head,” and in fact is more 
frequently its ruler than the servant of 
the council. 

The duties and attributions of the Dou- 
ma are similar to those of the Zemstvo; it 
is hampered by similar restrictions and 
poverty of means, and it is in like manner 
held under jealous supervision by the cen- 
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tral government. The mayor, from mp. 
tives of interest, is generally in accord 
the higher authorities and obedient t 
behests. Under these combined in thu: 
the results of self-government in the 
have by no means equalled those 1 

in the rural districts. 

Together with the Zemstvos and 
Doumas, created by imperial auth 
there is another institution pecul 
Russia, presenting extraordinary an 
lies, in principle utterly at varianc 
autocratic government, within whi 
has for centuries afforded to the peasant 
a local administration of a purely d 
cratic, almost communistiec, characte: 

This is the ** Mir,” formed of two 
ies, the village (selo) 
(volost) Mir. 


verse, and 


Mir and the 
The word signifies the 
in faneiful combination 


it} 


another Russian 


word, mir, of ditfer 
etymology, meaning peace, it may b 
derstood as the peaceful satisfaction of 
universal wants. 

In reality it amply responds to the 
ple necessities of Russian peasant 
which it regulates and directs to-da 
it has done for centuries past. It is ess: 
tially national and Russian, of very 
cient origin, although, strange to say, j 
has become known only within the last 
fifty years; it existed prior to the estab 
lishment of serfdom, has survived it, «1 
still exhibits the vitality of perem 
youth. 

It is based on the common ownership 
of the land; the little slip around his isha 
(hut) belongs to the peasant, but in the 
wide fields beyond and around, not 
cluded in the seigneurial domains, t! 
are no individual rights; they are the 
property of the village commune, of the 
Mir. This body is responsible to the go\ 
ernment for the land tax, and the pea 
sants of the village are collectively 1 
sponsible to it. Its members are not all 
the peasants, but all the heads of peasant 
households in the village; they partici 
pate equally in its deliberations, and in 
the case of absence or death the wife or 
mother, who represents the household, 
has an equal voice with the men. At 
certain epochs it distributes the commu- 
nal land among the households, and as 
signs to each its share of the tax; these 
epochs vary in different localities, ran 
ging from one to thirty years, averaging 
about ten, with a growing tendency to 
lengthen the tenure, in order to encour- 
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peasant in the care of the portion 

tted to him. The village elder (sta 
af yho presides, the tax-collectors, 
ers, are chosen by the peasants for 
years: but these offices are rarely 
for, and the authority of the Mir 
equently to be invoked to enforce 
acceptance. The elder simply exe- 
< the decrees of the assembly, and by 
of public opinion these decrees, 
pronounced, are implicitly obeyed 
demur. Meetings held at 


ilar periods, whenever convenient, 


are 


iently after chureh service, on the 
erreen ; there is no form, no order, 
the 
vocation is known to all; the tumult 
is crowd discuss it in knots 
nselves, loudly and vociferously, un 


cular debate; the purpose of 


among 


is decided by acclamation, or, if the 
1 


ration 1S prolonged, the elder ealls 


vhat appears to be the popular opin- 

id appeals to the multitude: ** Or 
ye thus decided?” What- 
‘may be the decision of the majority, 


x, have 


< at onee submitted to by all, or, in the 
cuage of an American caucus, is made 
The 
principal topies of interest are the redis- 


nimous, and is never questioned. 


ition of the Jand and the repartition 
of the tax, which are made as impartially 
is possible, with due regard to the condi- 

is of each household, its wants, and 
As owner of the 
land and in the common interest, the Mir 


its capability for work. 


lireets its culture and its harvesting, reg 
ulates the crops, the supply of water for 
irrigation, and performs all the duties of 
a proprietor, while the peasants are its 
servants, but each from the 
ields allotted to him according to his dil- 
igence and industry. 

As the Mir 1s responsible for the tax, 
and the peasants are collectively bound to 
it, it grants or withholds at pleasure leave 
of absence from the village, and may pun- 


one reaps 


ish or expel such members as are a burden. 
Mere residence does not confer member- 
ship; this requires the consent of the Mir 
and the purchase of a right in the com- 
munal land; and a peasant may not freely 
relinquish hismembership; this also needs 
the consent of the Mir, upon conditions to 


be agreed upon. It regulates and con- 


trols all internal matters of the commu- 
nity by customs and laws unwritten, but 
confirmed and sanctified by the usage of 
centuries. 

The town Mir controls the Mirs of the 
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several villages which, adjacent to one 
another, form a township. It elects the 
judges, who must be peasants and mem 


M ig 


over all civil suits in which peasants are 


bers of a They have jurisdiction 
parties, and administer justice according 
to peasant custom and tradition, without 
regard to the official code. 
and reward of labor, of usefulness in the 


Protection to 


family and community, are the principles 
voverning their decisions. A father may 
not disinherit a child without reason, and 
the Mir would annul a will prejudicing 
the interests of a son, if he be dilige nt and 
Women, 


law are entitled to only 


Russian 
a fourteenth of 
the family property, by peasant law share 


industrious. who by 


alike with the men, in proportion to the 
part they have borne of domestic burdens ; 
even illegitimate children cannot be ex- 
cluded, if they have labored faithfully in 
the household. Kinship and ties of blood, 
which are peculiarly strong in Russia, 
yield preference to the rights aeecorded to 
useful work in all questions of distribu 
tion of property. Devotion to the family 
extends to the community, which is one 
large family. and the peasant’s glory is to 
the Mir. It in 
culeates among them mutual help and 
charity, and their regard for this greatest 
of Christian virtues is aptly illustrated by 
a popular legend, quoted by Stepmiak: 

St. Cassian and St. Nicolas appeared 
the Lord, the and in 
decent apparel, the other dirty, with torn 
clothes besmeared with mud. 


be a faithful servant of 


before one clean 


‘* What hast thou seen on earth ?” ask- 
ed our Lord, of St. Cassian. 

os have seen a peasant with his eart 
upset, floundering in a ditch by the road- 
side,” replied St. Cassian. 

‘‘ Why didst thou not help him ?” 

‘*Because I was coming into Thy pre 
sence, and feared to soil my bright dress.” 

Of St. Nicolas the Lord asked, ** Why 
comest thou thus filthy and begrimed 
into my presence 7” 
replied he, ‘‘I was follow 
ing St. Cassian, and seeing the peasant of 
whom he spake, I helped him out of the 
ditch.” 

is well,” said the Lord. ‘* Because 
thou, Cassian, hast cared so much about 
thy dress and so little for thy brother, I 
will give thee a name’s-day but once in 
four but thou, Nicolas, because 
thou acted as thou didst, thou shalt have 
a name’s-day four times in every year.” 


‘* Because, 


years; 


‘ 
ae 
ie 
if 
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And thus it happens that St. Cassian’s 
Day falls on the 29th of February, every 
leap-year, while St. Nicolas’s Day comes 
every quarter. * 

The new religion promulgated by Leo 
Tolstoi is but the expr ‘ssion of the princei- 
pie W hich for centuries has been the euid- 
ing impulse of peasant philosophy. 

The town Mir, besides the supervision 
which it exercises, has charge of general 
interests. It may raise taxes for the sup- 
port of communal institutions, and is the 
intermediary with the central govern 
ment. It is composed of the officers of 
the lower bodies, with also delegates from 
each, in the proportion of one for every 
ten households. Its chief, elected by its 
members for three years, is the town 
elder (starshina); he is aided by a per- 
manent council formed of the higher offi- 
cers of the village Mirs, and its decisions 
are ordinarily conclusive, but from them 
an appeal may lie to the Mir itself. 

There are thus in this peasant adminis- 
tration cheeks and counter-checks counter- 
balancing one the other: the village elder 
is subject to his Mir and to the town el- 
der, who, in turn, is controlled by a council 
of village officers: and the town Mir, com- 
posed of village delegates, is supreme over 
all. It would be beyond the limits of this 
article to discuss this institution in all its 
bearings, or to dwell upon its defects, and 
upon the abuses which, from the gross ig- 
norance of the peasant class, arise within 
it, and much that is curious and interest- 
ing must be left unsaid in simply explain- 
ing its nature. It may, however, be re- 
marked that it exalts the community at 
the expense of the individual; the former 
is all, the latter nothing; therein it is 
more communistie than democratic in its 
tendencies, and the results to be expected 
from it in the direction of representative 
government are proportionately less. 

Upon these three institutions—the rural 
assemblies and the city councils, emana- 
ting from imperial authority, and the 
peasant self-administration, of popular ori- 
gin—depend in great measure the training 
and education of the Russian people for 
political freedom. The two former exer- 

cise their influence chiefly upon the mid- 
dle classes, and by bringing them in fre- 
quent contact with the higher and more 
intelligent not only tend to develop in 


them nobler aspirations and a wider sense 
of responsibility, but also are breaking 
* The Fortnightly, November, 1886. 
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down the ancient barriers of caste 
class distinction; they are fusing t 
of the nation into a more homoge, 
mass, With a keener sense of reeiprocs 
ligations. In them the noble, the | 

er, and the peasant meet on con 
ground, with similar duties, equal 
sibilities, and with common interests. P 
ter knowledge of each other engenders hyn 
ter appreciation of and sympathy wit 
another, and encourages more united 
tion for the common good, 

The Mir has developed in the peasant) 
self-restraint, obedience to reason and | 
self-abnegation in view of general i) 
ests. Its long-continued existence ayyid 
influences so contrary to its character 
hostile to its spirit, through all the viciss 
tudes attending the growth of the en 
is proof of its vitality; its authority 
long unimpaired, the obedience it exacts 
and receives, are evidences of success 
its limited sphere, and this success evinces 
a certain measure of capability for s: 
government on the part of the peasant 
despite gross ignorance and superstition 

setter education and inereased kno 
ledge, which even despotism cannot lone 
withhold, will develop this eapacity, ar 
enable the peasant to share intelligenth 
in the general as he now does in the local 
administration, 

The three institutions combine in gis 
ing the whole people strength and unit) 
in the face of the government, the habit 
of discussing matters of public interest, o! 
forming independent opinions and main 
taining them. If their deliberations and 
their action be now restricted to petty lo 
cal affairs, it is not unreasonable to im 
agine that they will erelong overleap the 
boundaries which fence them round about, 
and make their power felt in the broade: 
field of national life. 

To the salutary and wholesome influ 
ences thus steadily and slowly but per 
sistently at work, the rabid, irrational e 
travagances of the nihilists, admirab 
satirized by Tourguéneff, are a danger 
hardly to be over-estimated. They are fey 
in number, but are unscrupulous and ac 
tive, buzzing about and stinging the Co 
lossus of absolutism as the gadfly wor 
ries the ox. By their criminal excess 
they encourage the government in its re 
actionary policy, and give a show of rea 
son for its arbitrary repressive measures 
as in defence of social order. With all 
their ignorance and stolidity, their deep 
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ling loyalty, their unwearied patieace 
of c nturies, the people are arousing to a 
. of their condition, and are craving 
The safety-valves of the machine 
e too heavily weighted, and the fu 
s anties of the nihilists serve but to 

) them the more. 
autocrat fears to vield an inch lest 
ose an ell; the army of bureaucrats fo- 
interests; 


his alarms in their own 


obil 


ty and upper classes are divided 
nwo themselves; some, as infatuated as 
old nobles of France, who could learn 
othing from experience, assert the prin 
ciple of autocratic rule as the only bul 
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BY WILLIAM 


VIII. 


Ssoon after Class Day as Mrs. Pasmer’s 
\ complaisant sense of the decencies 
would let her, she went out from Boston 
to call on Mrs. Saintsbury in Cambridge, 
uid thank her for her kindness to Alice 
and herself. ‘‘She will know well enough 
vhat I come for,” she said to herself, and 
she felt it the more important to ignore 
Mrs. Saintsbury’s penetration by every 
polite futility; this was due to them both; 
ind she did not go till the second day 
after. 

Mrs. Saintsbury came down into the 
darkened, syringa-scented library to find 
her, and gave her a fan. 

‘You still live, Jenny,” she said, kiss- 
ing her gayly. 

They called each other by their girl 
names, as is rather the custom in Boston 
with ladies who are in the same set, wheth- 
er they are great friends or not. In the 
more changeful society of Cambridge, 
where so many new people are constantly 
coming and going in connection with the 
llege, it is not so much the custom; but 
Mrs. Saintsbury was Boston-born, as well 
as Mrs. Pasmer, and was Cantabrigian by 


CO 


eve 


marriage—though this is not saying that 
sie was not also thoroughly so by con- 
and 
went into Boston society. 

‘Yes, Etta—just. But I wasn’t sure of 
it,” said Mrs. Pasmer, ‘‘ when I woke yes- 
terday. I was a mere aching jelly!” 

Alice ?” 

**Oh, I don’t think she had any physi- 


vincement usage: 


she now rarely 
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wark of social order; others are more lib 
eral, and are ready to aceord some Conces 


SIONS, DUT, 


distrusted by their equals and 
by the people, are impotent for good. 

In the dark days of Russian history a 
Minime, the 
arose from among the people and 


deliverer, Kozma biteher, 
rave 
With them and by 
them he rey lled invasion, restored order 
and rescued ** Holy” Russia; 


haps in no very distant future, it 


‘life for the Tsar.” 
soagain, per 
would 
seem that deliveranee from threate ning 
revolution and anarchy must spring from 
the enthusiastic patriotism and intense na- 
tionality of the people. 


HOWELLS 


cal consciousness. She was a mere rapt- 
urous memory !” 

‘She did have a good time, didn’t she 2” 
said Mrs. Saintsbury, in a generous retro- 
spect. ‘I think she was on her feet every 
moment in the evening. It kept me from 
getting tired, to watch her.” 

‘“*T was afraid you'd be quite worn out. 
I'd no idea it was so late. It must have 
been nearly half past seven before we 
got away from the Beck Hall spread, and 
then by the time we had walked round the 
college grounds—how extremely pretty 
the lanterns were, and how charming the 
whole effect was!—it must have been nine 
before the daneing began. Well, we owe 
it all to you, Etta.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ow- 
ing. I’m always glad of an excuse for 
Class Day. And it was Dan Mavering 
who really managed the affair.” 

‘He was very kind,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
with a feeling which was chiefly gratitude 
to her friend for bringing in his name so 
soon. Now that it had been spoken, she 
felt it perfectly decorous to throw aside 
the outer integument of pretence, which 
if it could have been entirely exfoliated 
would have caused Mrs. Pasmer morally 
to disappear, like an onion stripped of its 
successive lamine, 

‘What did you mean,” she asked, lean- 
ing forward, with her face averted, ‘about 
his having the artistic temperament? Is 
he going to be an artist? I should hope 
not.” She without shame 
that she had strongly urged him to con- 


sider how much better it would be to be a 


remembered 


: 

} if 

} 
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great American painters, 


** He could be a painter if he liked—up 

to a certain point,” said Mrs. Saintsbury. 
“Or he could be any one of half a dozen 
other things—his last craze was journal- 
ism; but you know what I mean by the ar- 
tistic temperament: it’s that inability to be 
explicit: that habit of leaving things vague 
and undetined, and hoping they'll some- 
how come out as you want them of them- 
selves; that way of taking the line of 
beauty to get at what you wish to do or 
say, and of being very finicking about lit- 
tle things and lax about essentials. That’s 
what I mean by the artistic tempera- 


ment.” 


Yes; that’s terrible,” sighed Mrs. Pas- 
mer, with the abstractly severe yet per- 
sonally pitying perception of one whose 


every word and act was sincere and direct. 


“*T know just what you mean. But how 


does it apply to Mr. Mavering ?” 


“Tt doesn’t, exactly,” returned her friend. 


‘**And I’m always ashamed when I say, 


or even think, anything against Dan Mav- 
ering. He's sweetness itself. We've known 


him ever since he came to Harvard, and I 
must say that a more constant and love- 
ly fellow I never saw. It wasn’t merely 
when he was a Freshman, and he had 
that home feeling hanging about him still 
that makes all the Freshmen so apprecia- 
tive of anything you do for them; but 
all through the Sophomore and Junior 
years, when they’re so taken up with their 
athletics and their societies and their col- 
lege life generally that they haven't a mo- 
ment for people that have been kind to 
them, he was just as faithful as ever.” 

How nice!” cried Mrs. Pasmer. 

‘Yes, indeed! And all the allurements 
of Boston society haven't taken him from 
us altogether. You can’t imagine how 
much this means till you've been at home 
awhile and seen how the students are pet- 
ted and spoiled nowadays in the young 
society. 

**Oh, I've heard of it,” said Mrs. Pas- 
mer. *‘ And is it his versatility and brill- 
iancy, or his amiability, that makes him 
such a universal favorite?” 

‘Universal favorite? I don’t know 
that he’s that.” 

‘Well, popular, then.” 

**Oh, he’s certainly very much liked. 
But, Jenny, there ave no universal favor- 
ites in Harvard now, if there ever were: 
the classes are altogether too big. And it 


painter than a lawyer, in the dearth of 


wouldn’t be ability, and it wouldn't 
amiability alone, that would give 
any sort of leadership.” 

‘What in the world would it b 


‘That question, more than am 
else, shows how long you've been a 
Jenny. It would be family—fami 
a judicious mixture of the others, and y 
money.” 

“Ts it possible? But of course 
member! Only at their age one thi) 
of students as being all hail-felloy 
met with each other 

‘* Yes; it’s hard to realize how conyen 
tional they are—how very much worldlie 
than the world—till one sees it as one di 
in Cambridge. They pique themselves 
it. And Mr. Saintsbury”—she w 
of those women whom everything y 
minds of their husbands—" says tliat 
isn’t a bad thing altogether. He says t] 
Harvard is just like the world; and eve; 
if it’s a little more so, these boys have got 
to live in the world, and they had better 
know what it is. You may not approve 
of the Harvard spirit, and Mr. Saintsbury 
doesn't sympathize with it; he only says 
it’s the world’s spirit. Harvard men 
the swells—are far more exclusive than 
Oxford men. A student, comme il faut, 
wouldn’t at all like to be supposed to 
know another student whom we valued 
for his brillianey, unless he was popular 
and well known in college.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ But 
of course! It’s perfectly natural, with 
young people. And it’s well enough 
that they should begin to understand 
how things really are in the world early; 
it will save them from a great many dis- 
appointments..” 

‘*T assure you we have very little to 
teach Harvard men in those matters. 
They could give any of us points. Those 
who are of good family and station know 
how to protect themselves by reserves that 
the others wouldn’t dare to transgress. 

sut a merely rich man couldn't rise in 
their set any more than a merely gifted 
man. He could get on to a certain point 
by toadying, and some do; but he would 
never get to be popular, like Dan Maver 
ing.” 

‘**And what makes him popular?—to 
go back to the point we started from,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer. 

‘* Ah, that’s hard to say. It’s—quality, 
I suppose. I don’t mean social quality, 
exactly; but personal charm. He neve! 


ha¢ 
} na 
} 
1 
{ 


had a mean thought; of course we're all 
1] of mean thoughts, and Dan is too; 
is first impulse is always generous 

| sweet, and at his age people act a 

t deal from impulse. 

er met a human being without want- 

to make him like him, and trying to 


[ don't suppose 


Yes. he certainly makes you like 
sighed Mrs. Pasmer. ‘* But I un- 
stand that he can't make people like 

without family or money; and I 

‘t understand that he’s one of those 

riches who are giving Harvard 
such a reputation for extravagance nowa- 

[here was an inquiring note in Mrs, 
Pasmer’s voice; and in the syringa-scent- 

d obseurity, which protected the ladies 
from the expression of each other's faces, 
Mrs, Saintsbury gave a little laugh of in- 
licenee, to which Mrs. Pasmer respond- 
ed by a murmur of humorous enjoyment 
at being understood. 
He isn’t one of those. But 
the Maverings have plenty of money,” 
said Mrs. Saintsbury, ‘‘and Dan’s been 
ry free with it, though not lavish. And 
he came here with a reputation for popu- 
larity from a very good school, and that 
always goes a great way in college.” 

‘Yes? said Mrs. Pasmer, feeling her- 
self getting hopelessly adrift in these un- 
known waters, but reposing a pious confi- 
dence in her pilot. 

“Yes; if asuflicient number of his class 
said he was the best fellow in the world, 
he would be pretty sure to be chosen 
one of the First Ten in the * Dickey.’” 

‘What mysteries!” gasped Mrs. Pas- 
mer, disposed to make fun of them, but a 
tle overawed all the same. ‘‘ What in 
the world is the ‘ Dickey’ ?” 

‘It's the society that the Freshmen are 
the most eager to get into. They're chosen, 
en at a time, by the old members, and to 
be one of the first ten 


Oh no! 


the only Freshmen 
chosen—is something quite ineffable.” 

‘T see.” Mrs. Pasmer fanned herself, 
after taking a long breath. ‘‘ And when 
he had got into the—” 

“Then it would depend upon himself, 
how he spent his money, and all that, and 
what sort of society success he was in Bos- 
ton. That has a great deal to do with it 
from the first. Then another thing is 
caution—discreetness; not saying any- 
thing censorious or critical of other men, 
ho matter what they do. And Dan Mav- 
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ering is the perfection of prudence, be- 
eause he’s the perfection of good-nature.” 

Mrs. Pasmer had apparently got all of 
these facts that she could digest. ‘* And 
who are the Maverings ?” 

‘Why, it’s an old Boston name 

‘“Tt’s too old, isn’t it? Like 
There are no Maverings in Boston that J 
ever heard of.” 

the 
here, I believe; but it’s old, and it bids fair 
to be replated at Ponkwasset Falls.” 

“At Ponk 

‘*That’s where they have their mills, or 
factories, or shops, or whatever institution 


Pasmer. 


name’s quite died out just 


they make wall-paper in.” 
‘*Wall-paper!” cried Mrs. Pasmer, aus- 
terely. Aftera moment she asked: ‘* And 
is wall-paper the ‘thing’ now? i 
She tried to think of some way of modify- 


mean 


ing the commonness of her phrase, but did 


not. Afterall, it expressed her meaning. 
“Tt isn’t the extreme of fashion. of 
course. But it’s manufacturing, and it 


isn’t disgraceful. And the Mavering pa 
pers are very pretty, and you can live 
with them without becoming anemic, or 
having your face twitch.” 

‘Race twitch echoed Mrs 
‘‘Ves: arsenical poisoning.” 
Conscientious as well as wsthet- 

I see. And does Mr. Mavering put 
his artistic temperament into them ?”’ 

‘‘ His father does. He’s a very interest- 
ing man. He has the best taste in certain 
things—he knows more about etchings, I 
suppose, than any one else in Boston.” 

‘*TIs it possible! And does he live at 
Ponkwasset Falls? It’s in Rhode Island, 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘New Hampshire. Yes; the whole fam- 
ily live there.” 

‘The whole family? Are there many 
of them? I'd fancied, somehow, that Mr. 
Mavering was the only Do tell me 
about them, Etta,” said Mrs. Pasmer, lean- 
ing back in her chair, and fanning herself 
with an effeet of impartial interest, to 
which the dim lhght of the room lent 
itself. 

‘*He’s the only son. 
daughters, of 
girls.” 

** And is he—is 


Pasmer. 


ic. 


But 
-very 


there are 


course cultivated 


the elder Mr. Mavering 


a—I don’t know what made me think so— 
a widower?” 

‘* Well, no—not exactly.” 

‘*Not exactly? 
ower, I hope?” 


He's not a grass-wid- 


| 
l 
af 
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‘*No, indeed. But his wife’s a helpless 
invalid, and always has been. He's per- 
fectly devoted to her; and he hurried home 
yesterday, though he 
to stay for 


wanted very much 
He's never 
from her longer than he can help. 
She’s bedridden; and you can see from the 


Commencement. 


away 


moment man’s 


Daughters can’t change that, you 


you enter it that it’s a 
house. 
know.” 

‘Have vou been there?” asked Mrs. 
Pasmer, surprised that she was getting so 
much information, but eager for more. 
“Why, how long have you known them, 
Etta?” 

“Only since Dan came to Harvard. 
Mr. Saintsbury took a fancy to him from 
the start, and the boy was so fond of him 
that they were always insisting upon a 
visit; and last summer we stopped there 
on our way to the mountains.” 

* And do they stay there 
the whole year round ? 
trified 2” 


‘*One doesn’t live in the country with- 


the sisters 


Are they coun 


out being countrified,” said Mrs. Saints- 
bury. ** They're rather quiet girls, though 
they've been about a good deal—to Europe 


with friends, and to New York in the win 
ter. They're older than Dan; they're more 
like their father. Are you afraid of that 
draught at the window?” 

“Oh no; it’s delicious. 
the mother ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it’s the father who has the artis- 
tic taste—he gets that from him; and the 
mother who has the—” 

Temperament 

‘* How extremely interesting! 


And he’s like 


you” 
And so 
Why lawyer, 
if he’s got the talent and the temperament 
of an artist? Does his father wish him to 
be a lawyer?” 


he’s going to be a lawyer. 


‘* His father wishes him to be a wall- 
paper maker.” 

‘And the young man compromises on 
the law. 
you say he’s been going into Boston a 
great deal? Where does he eo?” 


o 


I see,” said Mrs. Pasmer. 


The ladies entered into this social in- 
quiry with a zest which it would be hard 
to make the reader share, or perhaps to feel 
the importance of. It is enough that it 
ended in the vindication of Dan 
Mavering. It would not have been enough 
for Mrs. Pasmer that he was accepted in 
the best Cambridge houses; she knew of 
old how people were accepted in Cam- 


social 
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bridge for their intellectual brilli 
solidity, their personal worth, and a 
of things, without 
mystical 


consideration of 
something which 
vogue in Boston. 

‘*How superb Alice was!” Mrs, § 
bury broke off, abruptly. 
a beautiful manner 

Yes.” 
thoughtfully. ‘* But she’s very intens 
And I don’t see where she gets it 
father has repose enough, but he }; 
intensity; and I'm all intensity, and 
repose. I don’t believe much in al 
heredity business; do you, Etta? Tn 
more like my mother than Alice 
me.” 

“T think she has the Hibbins fa 
said Mrs. Saintsbury. 

“Oh! she’s got the Hibbins face,” 
Mrs. Pasmer, with a disdain of tone whi: 
she did not at all feel; the tone was mer 
absent-mindedness. 

She was about to revert to the question 
of Mavering’s family, when the doo. 
rang, and another visitor interrupted 
talk with Mrs. Saintsbury. 


alone 


‘She 
such repose.” 


‘Repose ? said 


her mot] 


IX. 

Mrs. Pasmer’s husband looked a eveat 
deal older than herself, and by operation 
of a well-known law of compensation, hie 
was lean and silent, while she was plump 
and voluble. He had thick eyebrows 
which remained black after his hair and 
beard had become white, and which ¢ 
him an aspect of fierceness, expressive of 
nothing in his character. It was from 
him that their daughter got her height, 
and, as Mrs. Pasmer freely owned, her dis 
tinction. 

Soon after their marriage the Pasmers 
had gone to live in Paris, where they 1% 
mained faithful to the fortunes of the 
Second Empire till its fall, with intervals 
of return to their own country of a year 
or two years ata time. After the fall of 
the empire they made their sojourn in 
England, where they lived upon the edges 
and surfaces of things, as Americans mus! 
in Europe everywhere, but had more pei 
manency of feeling than they had known 
in France, and something like a real so 
cial status. At one time it seemed as if 
they might end their days there; but that 
which makes Americans different from 
all other peoples, and which finally claims 


or 


allegiance for their own land, made 
wish to come back to America, and 
ome back to Boston. After all, their 
eo in England was strictly inferior, 
imust be. They knew titles and con- 
eopted with them, but they had none 
selves, and the English constancy 

ich kept their friends faithful to them 
after they had become an old story, was 
correlated with the English honesty which 
never permitted them to mistake them- 

-es for even the lowest of the nobility. 
| went out last, and they did not come 

irst, ever. 
The invitations, upon these conditions, 
vht have gone on indefinitely, but they 
did not imply a future for the young girl 
in whom the interests of her pareuts cen- 
tred. After being so lone a little girl, 
she had beeome a great girl, and then 
all at onee she had become a young lady. 
They had to ask themselves, the mo- 
ther definitely and the father formlessly, 

hether they wished their daughter to 
marry an Englishman, and their hearts 
uswered them, like true Republican 
hearts, Not an untitled) Englishman, 
while they saw no prospect of her get- 
ting any other. Mrs. Pasmer  philoso- 

ized the ease with a clearness and a 
courage Which gave her husband a series 
of twinges analogous to the toothache, 
for a man naturally shrinks from such 
bold realizations. She said Alice had the 
beauty of a beauty, and she had the dis- 
tinction of a beauty, but she had not the 
principles of a beauty; there was no use 
pretending that she had. For this rea- 
son the Prince of Wales’s set, so accessi- 
ble to American loveliness with the cour- 
age of its convictions, was beyond her; 
aud the question was whether there was 
money enough for a younger son, or 
whether, if there was, a younger son was 
worth it. 

However this might be, there was no 
question but there was now less money 
than there had been, and a great deal less. 
The investments had not turned out as 
they promised; not only had dividends 
been passed, but there had been perma- 
nent shrinkages. What was once an ami- 
able competency from the pooling of their 
joint resourees had dwindled to a sum that 
needed a careful eye both to the income 
and the outgo. Alice’s becoming a young 
lady had inereased their expenses by the 
suddenly mounting cost of her dresses, and 
of the dresses which her mother must now 
VoL. LXXIV.—No. 442.—43 
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buy for the different rdle she had to sus- 
tain in society. They began to ask them- 

selves what it was for, and to question 

whether, if she could not marry a noble 
Englishman, Alice had not better marry 

a good American. 

Even with Mrs. Pasmer this question 
was tacit, and it need not be explained to 
any one who knows our life that in her 
most worldly dreams she intended at the 
bottom of her heart that her daughter 
should marry for love. It is the rule that 
Americans marry for love, and the very 
rare exception that they marry for any- 
thing else; and if our divorce courts are 
so busy in spite of this fact, it is perhaps 
because the Americans also unmarry for 
love, or perhaps because love is not so suf- 
ficient in matters of the heart as has been 
represented in the literatures of people 
who have not been able to give it so fair 
a trial. But whether it is all in all in 
marriage, or only a very marked essential, 
it is certain that Mrs. Pasmer expected her 
daughter's marriage to involve it. She 
would have shrunk from intimating any- 
thing else to heras from a gross indecency ; 
and she could not possibly, by any finest 
insinuation, have made her a partner in 
her designs for her happiness. That, so 
far as Alice was concerned, was a thing 
which was to fall to her as from heaven; 
for this also is part of the American plan. 
We are the children of the poets, the dev- 
otees of the romancers, so far as that 
goes, and however material and practical 
we are in other things, in this we are a re- 
publie of shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
we live in a golden age, which if it some- 
times seems an age of inconvertible paper, 
is certainly so through no want of faith 
in us. 

Though the Pasmers said that they 
ought to go home for Alice’s sake, they 
both understood that they were going 
home experimentally, and not with the 
intention of laying their bones in their 
native soil, unless they liked it, or found 
they could afford it. Mrs. Pasmer had 
no illusions in regard to it. She had 
learned from her former visits home that 
it was frightfully expensive; and during 
the fifteen years which they had spent 
chiefly abroad, she had observed the grad- 
ual decay of that distinction which for- 
merly attended returning sojourners from 
Europe. She had seen them cease grad- 
ually from the romantic reverence which 
once clothed them, and decline through a 
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gathering indifference into something like 
slight and compassion, as people who had 
not been able to make their place or hold 
their own at home; and she had taught 
herself so well how to pocket the superior- 
ity natural to the Europeanized American 
before arriving at consciousness of this 
disesteem, that she paid a ready tribute to 
people who had always staid at home. 

In fact Mrs. Pasmer was a flatterer, and 
it cannot be claimed for her that she flat- 
tered adroitly always. But adroitness in 
flattery is not cessary for its successful 
use. There is no morsel of it too eross for 
the condor gullet and the ostrich stomach 
of human vanity; there is no society in 
which it does not give the utterer instant 
honor and acceptance in greater or less 
degree. Mrs. Pasmer, who was very good- 
natured, had not all the oceasion for it 
that she made, but she employed it beeause 
she liked it herself, and knowing how ab- 
solutely worthless it was from her own 
tongue, prized it from others. Yet she 
could have rested perfectly safe without 
it in her social position, which she found 
unchanged by years of absence. She had 
not been a Hibbins for nothing, and she 
was not a Pasmer for nothing, though why 
she should have been either for something 
it would not be easy to say. 

But while confessing the foibles of Mrs. 
Pasmer, it would not be fair to omit from 
the tale of her many virtues the final 
conscientiousness of her openly involuted 
character. Not to mention other things, 
she instituted and practised economies as 
alien to her nature as to her husband's, 
and in their narrowing affairs she kept 
him out of debt. She was prudent; she 
was alert; and while presenting to the 
world all the outward effect of a butter- 
fly, she possessed many of the best quali- 
ties of the bee. 

With his senatorial presence, his dis- 
tinction of person and manner, Mr. Pas- 
mer was inveterately selfish in that prov- 
ince of small personal things where his 
wife left him unmolested. In what rela- 
ted to his own comfort and convenience 
he was undisputed lord of himself. It 
was she who ordered their comings and 
goings, and decided in which hemisphere 
they should sojourn from time to time, 
and in what city, street, and house, but 
always with the understanding that the 
kitchen and all the domestic appoint- 
ments were to her husband's mind. He 
was sensitive to degrees of heat and cold, 
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and luxurious in the matter of ] 
with a fine nose for plumbing. 
not oeeupied himself so much with, 
details, he was the sort of man to } 


If } 


thought Mrs. Pasmer, with her Jy 
activities and pretences, rather a 
little woman. He had 
tastes, if not refined interests, and 
expensively fond of certain sorts of 
a-brac; he spent a great deal of tiny 
packing and unpacking it, and le 
cases in Rome and London 
Paris; it had been one of his motives 
consenting to come home that he mis 
get them out, and set up the various ¢ 
jects of bronze and porcelain in eabi 
He had no vices, unless absolute id] 


some ce 


stored 


ensuing uninterruptedly upon a remote! 
demonstrated unfitness for business ¢ 
be called a vice. Like other people v 
have always been idle, he did not consid 
his idleness a vice. He rather plumed 
himself upon it, for the man who |; 
done nothing all his life naturally looks 
down upon people who have done or 
doing something. 


In Europe he had hol 
all the advantage of this superiority which 
such a man has here; he was often thrown 
with other idle people, who had been use 
less for so many generations that they lh: 
almost ceased to have any consciousness 
of it. In their presence Pasmer felt that 
his uselessness had not that passive el 
gance which only ancestral uselessness 
can give; that it was positive, and to that 
degree vulgar. 

A life like his was not one which would 
probably involve great passions or affee 
tions, and it would be hard to deseribe ex 
actly the feeling with which he regarded 
his daughter. He liked her, of course, 
and he had naturally expected certain 
things of her, as a lady-like intelligence, 
behavior, and appearance ; but he had ney 
er shown any great tenderness for her, or 
even pride in her. She had never given 
him any displeasure, however, and he had 
not shared his wife’s question of mind at 
a temporary phase of Alice’s development 
when she showed a decided inclination 
for a religious life. He had apparently 
not observed that the girl had a pensive 
temperament in spite of the effect of 
worldly splendor which her mother con- 
trived for her, and that this pensiveness 
occasionally deepened to gloom. He had 
certainly never seen that in a way of her 
own she was very romantic. Mrs. Pasmer 
had seen it, with amusement sometimes, 


a 


sometimes with anxiety, but always 
he eourage to believe that she could 
vith it when it was necessary. 
Whenever it was necessary she had all 
oral courage she wanted; it seemed 
she could have it or not as she liked; 
1 coming home she had taken a flat 
hough she had not 
vith her friends three minutes with 


reeiving that the moment when flats 


d of a house, t 


yromised to assert their social equal- 
vith houses in Boston was past for 
There were, of course, cases in 

eh there could be no question of them ; 
for the most part they were plainly 

a irded as makeshifts, the resorts of peo 
of small means, or the defiances or er- 
‘sof people who had lived too much 
|. They stamped their occupants 

s of transitory and fluctuant character; 
| people might live in them, and did, 
good people sometimes boarded: but 
could not be regarded as forming a 
il base, exceptin rare instances. They 
nted peculiar difficulties in calling, 
for any sort of entertainment they 
too—not public, perhaps, but—evi- 


In spite of these objections Mrs. Pasmer 
k a flat in the Cavendish, ‘and she took 
furnished from people who were going 
‘oad for a year. 


X. 

Mrs. Pasmer stood at the drawing-room 

ndow of this apartment, the morning 
ifter her call upon Mrs. Saintsbury, look- 
ng out on the passage of an express- 
agon load of trunks through Cavendish 

iare, and commenting the fact with 

‘tacit reflection that it was quite time 
sie should be getting away from Boston 
too, when her daughter, who was looking 
out of the other window, started signifi- 
cantly back. 

‘What is it, Alice ?” 

“Nothing! Mr. Mavering, I think, and 
that friend of his—” 

“Which friend? But where? Don't 
look! They will think we were watching 
them. I ean’t see them at all. Which 
vay were they going?’ Mrs. Pasmer 
lramatized a careless unconsciousness to 
the Square, while vividly betraying this 
anxiety to her daughter. 

Alice walked away to the farthest part 
of the room. ‘‘They are coming this 
way,” she said, indifferently. 
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Before Mrs. Pasmer had time to prepare 
aconditional mood, adapted either to thei 
coming that way or going some other, she 
heard the janitor below in colloquy with 
her maid in the kitchen, and then the 
maid came in to ask if she should say the 
ladies were at home. ‘Oh, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer, with a caressing polite 
ness that anticipated the tone she meant 
to use with Mavering and his friend 
“Were you going, Alice? Better stay 
It would be awkward sending out for you 
You look well enough.” 

‘*“Well!” 

The young men came in, Mavering with 
his nervous laug@h first, and then Board 
man with his twinkling black eyes, and 
his main-force self-possession. 

“We couldn't go away as far as New 
London without coming to see vhether 
you had really survived Class Day,” said 
the former, addressing his solicitude to 
Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘I tried to find out from 
Mrs. Saintsbury, but she was very non 
committal.” He laughed again, and shook 
hands with Alice, whom he now included 
in his inquiry. 

**T’'m glad she was,” said Mrs. Pasmer 
inwardly wondering what he meant by 
going to New London—‘‘if it sent you to 
ask in person.” She made them sit down, 
and she made as little as possible of the 
young ceremony they threw into the 
transaction. To be cozy, to be at ease in 
stantly, was Mrs. Pasmer’s way. ** We've 
not only survived, we've taken a new lease 
of life from Class Day. Id forgotten 
how charming it always was. Or per 
haps it didn’t use to be so charming? 1 
don't believe they have anything like it 
in Europe. Is it always so brilliant ?” 

don’t know,” said Mavering. 
really believe it was rather a nice one.” 

‘*Oh, we were both enraptured,” cried 
Mrs. Pasmer. 

Alice added a quiet ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” and 
her mother went on: 

‘* And we thought the Beck Hall spread 
was the crowning glory of the whole af- 
fair. We owe ever so much to your kind 
ness.” 

‘*Oh, not at all,” said Mavering. 

‘But we were talking afterward, Alice 
and I, about the sudden transformation of 
all that dishevelled crew around the Tree 
into the imposing sweils—imay I say how]- 
ing swells ?—” 

‘*Yes, do say howling, Mrs. Pasmer!” 
implored the young man. 
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Whom we met afterward at the 
spread,” she concluded. ‘** How did you 
manage it all? Mr. Irving in the Lyons 
Mail was nothing to it. We thought we 
had walked directly over from the Tree; 
and there you were, all ready Lo receive 
us, in immaculate evening dress.” 

‘It was pretty quick work,” modestly 
admitted the young man. ‘*Could you 
recognize any one in that hurly-burly 
round the Tree ?” 

‘We didn't till you rose, like a statue 
of Victory, and began grabbing for the 
spoils from the heads and shoulders of 
your friends. Who was your pedestal ?” 

Mavering put his hand on his friend’s 
broad shoulder and gave him a playful 
push. 

Boardinan turned up his little black 
eyes at him, with a funny gleam in them. 

‘Poor Mr. Boardman!” said Mrs. Pas- 
mer, 

‘Tt didn’t hurt him a bit,” said Maver- 
ing, pushing him. ‘* He liked it.” 

**Of course he did,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
implying, in flattery of Mavering, that 
Boardman might be glad of the distine- 
tion; and now Boardman looked as if he 
were not. She began to get away in add- 
ing, ‘* But I wonder you don’t kill each 
other.” 

we're not so easily killed,” said 
Mavering. 

‘*And what a fairy scene it was at the 
spread!’ said Mrs. Pasmer, turning to 
Boardman. She had already talked its 
splendors over with Mavering the same 
evening. ‘'I thought we should never 
get out of the Hall; but when we did get 
out of the window upon that tapestried 
platform, and down on the tennis ground, 
with Turkey rugs to hide the bare spots 
in it—’ She stopped as people do when 
it is better to leave the effect to the listen- 
er’s imagination. 

‘Yes, I think it was rather nice,” said 
Boardman. 

Nice?” repeated Mrs, Pasmer; and she 
looked at Mavering. ‘‘Is that the famous 
Harvard Indifferentism ?” 

‘*No, no, Mrs. Pasmer! It’s just his 
personal envy. He wasn’t in the spread, 
and of course he doesn't like to hear any 
one praise it. Goon!” They all laughed. 

“Well, even Mr. Boardman will admit,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer, ‘‘that nothing could 
have been prettier than that pavilion at 
the bottom of the lawn, and the little ta- 
bles scattered about over it, and all those 
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charming young creatures under 
lovely evening sky.” i 

Even Boardman can’t deny 
We did have the nicest crowd: didn’t 

Well,” said Mrs. Pasmer, playt 
checking herself in a ready adhes 
“that depends a good deal upon 
Mr. Boardman’s spread was.” 

‘Thank you,” said Boardman, 

He wasn’t spreading anywhere,” 
his friend. Except himself—he 
spreading himself everywhere.” 

‘Then I think I should prefer to 
main neutral,” said Mrs. Pasmer, \ 
mock prudence which pleased the y 
men. In the midst of the pleasur 
was giving and feeling she was al 
time aware that her daughter had eco 
tributed but one remark to the conyers 
tion, and that she must be seeming 
stiff and cold. She wondered what s 
meant, and whether she disliked this litt 
Mr. Boardman, or whether she was aca 
trying to punish Mr. Mavering for sony 
thing, and if so, what it was. Had he o 
fended her in some way the other da 
At any rate, she had no right to show 
She longed for some chance to scold t] 
girl, and tell her that it would not do, an 
make her talk. Mr. Mavering was mer 
ly a friendly acquaintance, and ther 
could be no question of anything perso: 
She forgot that between young people thi 
social affair is always trembling to the 
personal affair. 

In the little pause which these reflec 
tions gave her mother, the girl struck in 
with the coolness that always astonished 
Mrs. Pasmer, and as if she had been mer 
ly waiting till some phase of the talk in 
terested her. 

‘*Are many of the students going to thi 
race?’ she asked Boardman. 

‘“Yes; nearly everybody. That is 

‘*The race?” queried Mrs. Pasmer. 

“Yes, at New London,” Mavering 
broke in. ‘‘ Don’t you know? The Uni 
versity race—Harvard and Yale.” 

‘*Oh—oh yes,” cried Mrs, Pasmer, won 
dering how her daughter should know 
about the race, and she not. ‘* Had they 
talked it over together on Class Day?” 
she asked herself. She felt herself, in 
spite of her efforts to keep even with then 
left behind and left out, as later age must 
be distanced and excluded by youth 
“Are you gentlemen going to row?” sli 
asked Mavering. 

‘‘No; they've ruled the tubs out this 
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«. and we should send anything else 
e bottom.” 

\[rs. Pasmer perceived that he was jok- 

hut also that they were not of the 
and she said that if that was the 

she should not go. 

Oh, don’t let that keep you away! 
t you going? I hoped you were go- 

‘eontinued the young man, speaking 
his eyes on Mrs. Pasmer, but with 


ind, as she could see by his eyes, on 


laughter. 
No, no.” 
‘Oh. do go, Mrs. Pasmer! 


he urged. 
| wish you'd go along to chaperon us.” 
Mrs. Pasmer accepted the notion with 
musement. ‘‘T should think you might 

look after each other. At any rate, IJ 

ik I must trust you to Mr. Boardman 
this time.” 

“Yes; but he’s going on business,” per- 
sisted Mavering, as if for the pleasure he 
found in fencing with the air, ‘‘and he 

look after me.” 

‘On business ?” said Mrs. Pasmer, drop- 
¢ her outspread fan on her lap, inered- 


pil 

ulously. 
“Yes; he’s going into journalism—he’s 
me into it,” laughed Mavering; ‘Sand 


he’s going down to report the race for the 
Events.” 

‘Really ?” asked Mrs. Pasmer, with a 
vlance at Boardman, whose droll embar- 
‘assment did not contradict his friend’s 
vords. How splendid!” she cried. 
had heard that a great many Harvard men 
were taking up journalism. I’m so glad 
fit! It will do everything to elevate its 
tone.” 

Boardman seemed to suffer under these 
xpectations a little, and he stole a glance 
of comical menace at his friend. 

Yes,” said Mavering; ‘‘you'll see a 
very different tone about the fires, and 
the fights, and the distressing accidents, 
in the Hvents after this.” 

“What does he mean ?” she asked Board- 
man, giving him unavoidably the advan- 
tage of the caressing manner which was 
in her mind for Mavering. 

‘Well, you see,” said Boardman, we 
have to begin pretty low down.” 

‘Oh, but all departments of our press 
need reforming, don’t they ?” she answer- 
ed, consolingly. ‘* One hears such shock- 
ing things about our papers abroad. I’m 
sure that the more Harvard men go into 
them the better. And how splendid it is 
to have them going into politics the way 
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They're going into polities too, 
aren't they?” She looked from one young 
man to the other with an idea that 
was perhaps shooting rather wild, and 
amiable willingness to be laughed at if she 
were. ‘*‘ Why don't you go into polities, 
Mr. Mavering 2?” 

‘* Well, the fact is 

**So many of the young University men 
do in England,” said Mrs. Pasmer, fortify 
ing her position. 

‘* Well, you see, they haven't got such 
a complete machine in England 

‘Oh yes, that dreadful machine!” sigh- 
ed Mrs. Pasmer, who had heard of it, but 
did not know in the least what it was. 

‘Do you think the Harvard crew will 
beat this time ?” Alice asked of Boardman. 

‘** Well, to tell you the truth 

“Oh, but you must never believe him 
cried Maver- 


they are! 


she 


an 


when he begins that way!” 
ing. ‘To be sure they will beat. And 
you ought to be there to see it. Now 
why won't you come, Mrs. Pasmer ?” he 
pleaded, turning to lier mother. 

“Oh, Im afraid we must be getting 
away from Boston by that time. It’s 
very tiresome, but there seems to be no- 
body left; and one can't stay quite alone, 
even if you're sick of moving about. Have 
you ever been—we think of going there— 
to Campobello 2?” 

“No; but I hear that 
there. I had a friend who was there last 
year, and he said it was charming. The 
only trouble is it’s so far. You're pret- 
ty well on the way to Europe when you 
get there. You know it’s all hotel life?” 

‘‘Yes. It’s quite a new place, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it's been opened up several 
years. And they say it isn’t like the ho- 
tel life anywhere else; it’s charming. And 
there's the very nicest class of people.” 

Very nice Philadelphia people, hear,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer; ‘‘and Baltimore. Don't 
you think it’s well,” she asked, deferential- 
ly, and under correction, if she were haz- 
arding too much, ‘*to see somebody be- 
sides Boston people sometimes—if they're 
nice? That seems to be one of the great 
advantages of living abroad.” 

‘*Oh, I think there are nice people ev- 
ery where,” said the young man, with the 
bold expansion of youth. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ We saw 
two such charming young people coming 
in and out of the hotel in Rome. We 
were sure they were English. And they 
were from Chicago! But there are not 
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many Western people at Cam pobello, are 
Lnere ¢ 

‘*T really don’t know,” said Mavering. 
‘* How it, Boardman ¢ Do of 
your people co there?” 


is many 

‘You know you do make it so fright- 
fully expensive with your money,” said 
Mrs. Pasmer, explaining with a prompt ef- 
fect of having known all along that Board- 
man was from the West. ‘* You drive us 
poor people all away.” 


*T don't think my money would do it,” 
said Boardman, quietly. 

you wait till you're a Syndicate 
Correspondent,” said Mavering, putting 
his hand on his friend’s shoulder, and ris- 
ing by aid of it. He left Mrs. Pasmer to 
fill the chasm that had so suddenly yawn- 
ed between her and Boardman; and while 
tumbled into it every of flow- 
ery friendliness and compliment, telling 
him she should look out for his account 
of the race with the greatest interest, and 
expressing the hope that he would get as 
far as Campobello during the summer, 
Mavering found some minutes for talk 
with Alice. He was graver with her, far 
graver than with her mother, not only be- 
cause she was a more serious nature, but 
because thev were both young, and youth 
is not free with vouth except by slow and 
In that little space of 
time they talked of pictures, apropos of 
some on the wall, and of books, because 
of those on the table 

**Oh yes,” said Mrs. Pasmer when they 
paused, and she felt that her piece of dif- 
ficult engineering had been quite success- 
ful, *‘ Mrs. Saintsbury was telling me what 


she sort 


cautious degrees. 


a wonderful connoisseur of etchings your 
father is.” 

““T believe he does know something 
about them,” said the young man, mod- 
estly. 

‘* And he’s gone back already ?” 

“Oh yes. He never stays long away 
from my mother. I shall be going home 
myself as soon as I get back from the race.” 

‘*And shall you spend the summer 
there ?” 

‘Part of it. I always like to do that.” 

‘*Perhaps when you get away you'll 
come as far as Campobello—with Mr. 
Boardman,” she added. 


Boardman promised to go?” 
laughed Mavering. ‘‘He will promise 


anything. Well, ll come to Campobello 
if you'll come to New London. Do come, 
Mrs, Pasmer!” 
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The mother stood watching 


men 
made theit 
gether. 


young the 


across 


from 
vay 


window 
the squa 
She had now, for some 
no apparent scruple in being se 
SO. 

‘*How ridiculous that stout little y 
Boardman is with him!” said Mrs 
mer. ‘‘ He hardly comes up to his s 
der. Why in the world should li 
brought him ?” 

**T thought he was very pleasant,” 
the girl. 

‘Yes, yes, of course. And Is Ip 
he'd have felt that it was rather p 
coming alone.” 

Pointed ?” 

‘Young men are so queer! Did y 
like that kind of collar he had on?” — 

didn’t notice it.” 

**So very, very high.” 

**T suppose he has rather a long ne 

“Well, what did you think of his 
ging us to go to the race? Do you tl 
he meant it?) Do you think he inte: 
it for an invitation 7?” 

‘I don’t think he meant anything 
if he did, I think he didn’t know what.’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
‘that must what Mrs. 
meant by the artistic temperament.’ 

‘‘T like people to be sincere, and no 
say things they don't mean, or don’t kn 
whether they mean or not,” said Alice. 

‘Yes, of course, that’s the best way, 
admitted Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘It’s the on 
way,” she added, as if it were her own in 
variable practice. 


oO 


vaguely 


be Saintsbu 


Then she added, fu 
ther, ‘* I wonder what he did mean ?” 
She began to yawn, for after her simu 
lation of vivid interest in them the visit 
of the young men had fatigued her. | 
the midst of her yawn her daughter w« 
out of the room, with an impatient ges 
ture, and she suspended the yawn long 
enough to smile, and then finished it. 


ml 

After first going to the Owen, at Campo 
bello, the Pasmers took rooms at the Ty 
y-Coed, which is so much gayer, even if it 
is not so characteristic of the old Welsh 
Admiral’s baronial possession of the is! 
and. It is characteristic enough, and 
perched on its bluff overlooking the bay, 
or whatever the body of water is, it sees 
a score of pretty isles and long reaches 


mainland coast, with a white marble 
of White-painted wooden Eastport, 
-tled in the wide lap of the shore, in ap 
rent luxury and apparent innocence of 
.yjuggling and the manufacture of her- 
ring sardines. The waters that wrap the 
sland in morning and evening fogs tem- 
ner the air of the latitude to a Newport 
coftness in summer, with a sort of inner 


jolness that is peculiarly delicious, lull- 


the day with long calms and light 
yeezes, and after nightfall commonly 
sending a stiff gale to try the stops of the 
hotel gables and casements, and to make 
the cheerful blaze on its publie hearths 
acceptable. Once or twice a day the 
Eastport ferry-boat arrives, with passen- 
cers from the southward, at a floating 
wharf that sinks orswims half a hundred 
feet on the mighty tides of the Northeast; 
but all night long the island is slut up to 
its own memories and devices. The pret- 
ty romance of the old sailor who left Eng- 
iid to become a sort of feudal seigneur 
ere, with a holding of the entire island, 
and its fisher-folk for his villeins, forms a 
picturesque background for the vesthetic 
eisure and society in the three hotels re- 
membering him and his language in their 
unes, and housing with a few cottages all 
the sojourners on the island. By day the 
broad hotel piazzas shelter such of the 
cuests as prefer to let others make their ex- 
cursions into the heart of the island, and 
around its rocky, sea-beaten borders; and 
at night, when the falling mists have 
brought the early dark, and from light- 
house to light-house the fog-horns moan 
and low to one another, the piazzas cede 
to the corridors and the parlors and smok- 
The life does not greatly dif- 
fer from other sea-side hotel life on the 
surface, and if one were to make distine- 
tions one would perhaps begin by saying 
that hotel society there has much of the 
tone of cottage society elsewhere, with a 
little more aecessibility. As the reader 
doubtless knows, the great mass of Boston 
society, thoughtful of its own weight and 
bulk, transports itself down the North 
Shore searcely farther than Manchester at 
the farthest; but there are more coura- 
geous or more detachable spirits who 
venture into more distant regions. These 
contribute somewhat toward peopling Bar 
Harbor in the summer, but they scarcely 
characterize it in any degree; while at 
Campobello they settle in little daring 
colonies, whose self-reliance will enlist 


Ing-rooms. 
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the admiration of the sympathetic ob 
They do not refuse the know 


ledge of other colonies of other stirps and 


server. 


origins, and they even combine in tem 
them. But, after 
all, Boston speaks one language, and New 
York another, and Washington a third, 
and though the several dialects have only 


porary alliance with 


slight differences of inflection, their mor 
al accents render each a little dillicult for 
the others. In faet, every sociéty is re 
pellent of strangers in the degree that it 
is sutlicient to itself, and is ineurious con 
If it 
not the elements of self-satisfaction in it, 


cerning the rest of the world. has 
if it is uninformed and new and restless, 
it is more hospitable than an older society 
which has a sense of merit founded upon 
historical documents, and need no longer 
go out of itself for comparisons of any 
sort, knowing that if it seeks anything 
better it will probably be disappointed. 
The natural man, the savage, is as indif 


ferent to others as the exclusive, and 
those who aceuse the coldness of the 
Bostonians, and their reluctant or re- 


pellent behavior toward unknown peo 
ple, aceuse not only civilization, but na 
ture itself. 

That love of independence which is no- 
table in us even in our most acquiescent 
phases at home is perhaps what brings 
these cultivated and agreeable people so 
far away, Where they can achieve a sort 
of sylvan urbanity without responsibil- 
ity, and without that measuring of purses 
which attends the summer display else 
where. At Campobello one might be 
poor with almost as little shame as in 
Cambridge, if one were cultivated. Mrs. 
Pasmer, who seldom failed of doing just 
the right thing for herself, had promptly 
divined the advantages of Campobello for 
her family. She knew, by dint of a little 
inquiry, and from the volunteer informa- 
tion of enthusiasts who had been there 
the summer before, just who was likely 
to be there during the summer with which 
she now found herself confronted. Campo- 
bello being yeta new thing, it was not open 
to the objection that you were sure to meet 
such and such people, more or less com- 
mon or disagreeable, there; whatever hap- 
pened, it could be lightly handled in ret- 
rospect as the adventure of a partial and 
fragmentary summer when really she 
hardly cared where they went. 

They did not get away from Boston be- 
fore the middle of July, and after the soli- 
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tude they left behind them there, the Owen 
at first seemed very gay. But when they 
had once or twice compared it with the 
Ty’n-y-Coed, riding to and fro in the barge 
which formed the connecting link with 
the Saturday evening hops of the latter 
hotel, Mrs. Pasmer decided that, from 
Alice’s point of view, they had made a 
inistake, and she repaired it without de- 
lay. The young people were, in fact, all 
at the Ty'n Lf ( ‘oed, and though she found 
the Owen perfectly satisfying for herself 
and Mr. Pasmer, she was willing to make 
the sacrifice of going to a new place: it 
was not a great sacrifice for one who had 
dwelt so long in tents. 

There were searcely any young girls at 
the Owen, and no young men, of course. 
Even at the Ty’n-y-Coed, where young 
girls abounded, it would not be right to 
pretend that there were young men 
enough Nowhere, perhaps, except at 
Bar Harbor, is the long-lost balance of 
the sexes trimmed in New England; and 
even there the observer, abstractly de- 
lighting in the young girls and their dress- 
es at that grand love-exchange of Ro- 
dick’s, must question whether the adjust- 
ment is perfectly accurate. 

At Campobello there were not more 
than half enough young men, and there 
was not enough flirtation to affeet the 
prevailing social mood of the place: an 
unfevered, expectationless tranquillity, in 
which to-day is like yesterday, and to 
morrow cannot be different. It is a quiet 
of light reading and slowly, brokenly 
murmured, contented gossip for the la- 
dies, of old newspapers and old stories 
and luxuriously meditated cigars for the 
men, with oceasional combinations for a 
steam-launch cruise among the eddies and 
islands of the nearer waters, or a voyage 
further off in the Bay of Fundy to the 
Grand Menan, and a return for the late 
dinner which marks the high civilization 
of Campobello, and then an evening of 
more reading and gossip and cigars, while 
the night wind whistles -outside, and the 
brawl and erash of the balls among the 
tenpins comes softened from the distant 
alleys. There are pleasant walks, which 
people seldom take, in many directions, 
and there are drives and bridle-paths all 
through the dense, sad, Northern woods 
which still savagely clothe the greater 
part of the island to its further shores, 
where there are shelves and plateaus of 
rock incomparable for pienicking. One 


need ask nothing better, in fact, thay 
stroll down the sylvan road that lea 
the Owen, past the little fishing yi 
with its sheds for curing herring, ani 
pale blue smoke and appetizing say. 
caping from them; and past the 
chapel with which the old Admiral a: 
tested his love of the Established pit 
On this road you may sometimes meet 
little English bishop from the Provi 
in his apron and knee-breeches; and | 
is a certain bridge over a narrow estuary 
where in the shallow land-loeked pools of 
the deeply ebbing tide you may throw 
stones at sculpin, and witness theadmir 
indifference of those fish to human eru 
and folly. In the middle distance you 
will see a group of herring weirs, whic] 
with their coronals of tufted saplings f 


ere 


the very most picturesque aspect of any 
fishing industry. You may now and thi n 
find an artist at this point, who, crouched 
over his easel, or hers, seems to agree wit] 
you about the village and the weirs. 

But Alice Pasmer cared little more for 
such things than her mother did, and Mrs 
Pasmer regarded Nature in all her aspects 
simply as an adjunct of society, or an occa 
sional feature of the entourage. The gir! 
had no such worldly feeling about it, but 
she found slight sympathy in the moods of 
earth and sky with her peculiar tempera 
ment. This temperament, whose recon 
dite origin had almost wholly broken up 
Mrs. Pasmer's faith in heredity, was like 
other temperaments, not always in evi 
dence, and Alice was variously regarded 
as cold, or shy, or proud, or insipid, by the 
various other temperaments brought in 
contact with her own. She was apt to be 
liked, because she was as careful of others 
as she was of herself, and she never w: 
childishly greedy about such admiration 
as she won, as girls often are, perhaps b 
cause she did not care for it. Up to this 
time it is doubtful if her heart had been 
touched even by the fancies that shake the 
surface of the soul of youth, and perhaps 
it was for this reason that her seriousness 
at first fretted Mrs. Pasmer with a vague 
anxiety for her future. 

Mrs. Pasmer herself remained inalien 
ably Unitarian, but she was aware of the 
prodigious growth which the Church had 
been making in society, and when Alice 
showed her inclination for it, she felt that 
it was not at all as if she had developed 
a taste for orthodoxy; when finally it did 
not seem likely to go too far, it amused 
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Mrs. Pasmer that her daughter should 
,ave taken so intensely to the Anglican 


“In the hotel it attached to her by a com- 
on interest several of the ladies who had 
her earnestly responsive at the little 
ehapel--ladies left to that affeetion- 
tude which awaits long widowhood 

oh the death or marriage of children ; 

| other ladies. younger, but yet begin- 
ning to grow old with touching courage. 
Alice was especially a favorite with the 
or four who represented their class 
‘ondition at the Ty’n-y-Coed, and who 
read the best books read there, and had the 
tlest manners. There was a tacit agree- 


ment among these ladies, who could not 
ely seeing the difference in the tempera- 
ments of the mother and daughter, that 
Mrs. Pasmer did not understand Alice; 
it probably there were very few people 
except herself whom Mrs. Pasmer did not 
understand quite well. She understood 
these ladies and their compassion for 
\lice, and she did not in the least resent 
t. She was willing that people should 
like Alice for any reason they chose, if 
they did not go too far. If they went too 
far, Mrs. Pasmer was quite able to stop 
them; and with her little flutter of futile 
leceits, her irreverence for every form of 
human worth, and her trust in a provi- 
dence which had seldom betrayed her, she 
smiled at the cult of Alice’s friends, as she 
did at the girl's seriousness, which also she 
felt herself able to keep from going too far. 

While she did not object to the sympa- 
thy of these ladies, whatever inspired it, 
he encouraged another intimacy which 
grew up contemporaneously with theirs, 
and which was frankly secular and prac- 
tical, though the girl who attached her- 
self to Alice with one of those instant 
passions of girlhood was also in every 
exterior observance a strict and diligent 
Church woman. The difference was 
through the difference of Boston and New 
York in everything: the difference be- 
tween the idealizing and the realizing ten- 
deney. The elderly and middle-aged Bos- 
ton women who liked Alice had been 
touched by something high yet sad in the 
beauty of her face at church; the New 
York girl promptly owned that she had 
liked her effect the first Sunday she 
saw her there, and she knew in a minute 
she never got those things on this side; 
her obeisances and genuflections through- 
out the service, much more profound 
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and punctilious than those of any one else 
there, had apparently not prevented her 
from making a thorough study of Alice’s 
costume and a correct conjecture as to its 
authorship. 

Miss Anderson, who claimed a collateral 
Dutch ancestry by the Van Hook, tucked 
in between her non-committal family 
name and the Julia given her in chris- 
tening, was of the ordinary slender make 
of American girlhood, with dull blond 
hair, and a dull blond complexion, which 
would have left her face uninteresting if 
it had not been for the caprice of her nose 
in suddenly changing from the ordinary 
American regularity, after getting over 
its bridge, and turning out distinetly re- 
troussé. This gave her profile animation 
and character ; you could not expect a 
girl with that nose to be either irresolute 
or commonplace, and for good or for ill 
Miss Anderson was decided and original. 
She carried her figure, which was no great 
things of a figure as to height, with vig- 
orous erectness ; she walked with long 
strides, knocking her skirts into fine ed- 
dies and tangles as she went; and she 
spoke in a bold, deep voice, with tones 
like a man’s in it, all the more amusing 
and fascinating because of the perfectly 
feminine eyes with which she looked at 
you, and the nervous, feminine gestures 
which she used while she spoke. 

She took Mrs. Pasmer into her confi- 
dence with regard to Alice at an early 
stage of their acquaintance, which from 
the first had a patronizing or rather pro- 
tecting quality in it, which we often see 
from lower to higher; the lower owns it- 
self less fine, but knows itself shrewder, 
and more capable of coping with actuali- 
ties. 

“*T think she’s moybid, Alice is,” she 
said. ‘‘She isn’t moybid in the usual 
sense of the woyd, but she expects more of 
herself and of the woyld generally than 
anybody's going to get out of it. She 
thinks she’s going to get as much as she 
gives, and that’s a great mistake, Mrs. 
Pasmey,” she said, with that peculiar 
liquefaction of the canine letter which 
the New-Yorkers alone have the trick of, 
and which it would be tiresome and futile 
to try to represent throughout her talk. 

“Oh yes, I quite agree with you,” said 
Mrs. Pasmer, deep in her throat, and re- 
serving deeper still her enjoyment of this 
arly wisdom of Miss Anderson’s. 

‘* Now, even at chuych—she carries the 
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same spirit into the chuych. She doesn’t 
allowance for human nature, and 
the chuych does.” 
“Oh, certainly!’ Mrs. Pasmer agreed. 
‘She that’s 
It’s 
Excuse me, 


make 


isn’t like a peyson been 
brought up in the chuych. 
like the old Puyitan spirit. 
Mrs. Pasmey !” 

‘Yes, indeed! Say anything you like 
about the Puritans!” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
delighted that as a Bostonian she should 


more 


be thought to care for them. 

always forget that yowvre a Bosto- 
nian,’ Miss Anderson apologized, 

‘*Oh, thank you!” cried Mrs. Pasmer. 

‘I'm going to try to make her like 
other giyls,” continued Miss Anderson, 

‘Do, said Alice’s mother, with the ef- 
fect of wishing her joy of the undertaking. 

‘Tf there were a few young men about, 
a little over seventeen and a little under 
fiftv, it would be easier,” said Miss An- 
derson, thoughtfully. ‘* But how are you 
going to makea giyl like other giyls when 
there are no young men ?” 

‘*That’s very true,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
with an interest which she of course did 
her best to try to make impersonal. ** Do 
you think there will be more, later on ?” 

‘*They will have to hu’y up if they are 
comin’,” said Miss Anderson. ‘‘It’s the 
middle of August now, and the hotel 
closes the second week in September.” 

*Yes,”’said Mrs. Pasmer, vaguely, look- 
ing at Alice. She had just appeared over 
the brow of the precipice, along whose face 
the arrivals and departures by the ferry- 
boat at Campobello obliquely ascend and 
descend. 

She came walking swiftly toward the 
hotel, and, for her, so excitedly that Mrs. 
Pasmer involuntarily rose and went to 
meet her at the top of the broad hotel steps. 

‘What is it, Alice?” 

“Oh, nothing! I thought I saw Mr. 
Munt coming off the boat.” 

Munt ?” 

‘* Yes.” She would not stay for farther 
question. 

Her mother looked after her with the 
edge of her fan over her mouth till she 
disappeared in the depths of the hotel cor- 
ridor; then she sat down near the steps, 
and chatted with some half-grown boys 
lounging on the balustrade, and waited 
for Munt to come up over the brink of the 
precipice. Dan Mavering came with him, 
running forward with a polite eagerness 
at sight of Mrs. Pasmer. She distributed 
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a skilful astonishment equally bet; 
two men she had equally expected | 
and was extremely cordial with ther 
only because she was pleased with + 
but more 
with her daughter's being, after a 
other girls, when it came to essentia! 


because she was still 


XIl. 


Alice came down to luneh in a dy 
which reconciled the sea-side and 
drawing-room in an effect entirely sat 
factory to her mother, and gave her | 
to both of the gentlemen without thy 
fectation of surprise at seeing either. 

saw Mr. Munt coming up from 
boat,” she said in answer to Maverine’s 
demand for 
from her. 
you.” 

Mrs. Pasmer, whose pretences had heey 
all given away by this simple confession, 
did not resent it, she was so much pleased 
with her daughter's evident excitement at 
the young man’s having come. Without 
being conscious of it, perhaps, Alice pret 
tily assumed the part of hostess from th 
moment of their meeting, and did t] 
honors of the hotel with a tacit implica 
tion of knowing that he had come to s 
her there. They had only met twice, but 
now, the third time, meeting after a littl 
separation, their manner toward each 
other was as if their acquaintance lad 
been making progress in the interval. 
She took him about quite as if he had 
joined their family party, and introduced 
him to Miss Anderson and to all her par 
ticular friends, for each of whom, within 
five minutes after his presentation, he con 
trived to do some winning service. Shi 
introduced him to her father, whom h 
treated with deep respect and said Sir to 
She showed him the bowling-alley, and 
began to play tennis with him. 

Her mother, sitting with John Munt on 
the piazza, followed these polite attentions 
to Mavering with humorous satisfaction, 
which was qualified as they went on. 

‘** Alice,” she said to her, at a chanc 
which offered itself during the evening 
and then she hesitated for the right word 

‘* Well, mamma ?” said the girl, impa 
tiently stopping on her way to.walk up 
and down the piazza with Mavering; she 
had run in to get a wrap and a Tam-o’ 
Shanter cap. 

‘*Don't—overdo the honors.” 


astonishme 


‘*T wasn't certain that it 


some sort of 


i 
* 
il 


‘What do you mean, mamma ?” asked 
virl, dropping her arms before her, 
| letting the shawl trail on the floor. 
Don't you think he was very kind to us 
{ isS Day 
Her mother laughed. ‘‘ But every one 
n't know it’s gratitude.” 
\lice went out, but she came back in a 
while, and went up to her room 
ithout speaking to any one. 
The fits of elation and depression with 
i this first day passed for her sue- 
eceded one another during Mavering’s 
He did not need Alice's chaperon- 
ve long. By the next morning he seem- 
| to know and to like everybody in the 
|, where he enjoyed a general favor 
‘ich at that moment had no exceptions. 
In the afternoon he began to organize ex- 
sions and amusements with the help of 
Miss Anderson. 

The plans all referred to Alice, who ac- 
‘epted and approved with an authority 

hich every one tacitly admitted, just as 
every one recognized that Mavering had 
come to Campobello because she was there. 
Such a phase is perhaps the prettiest in the 
history of a love affair. All is yet in so- 
lution; nothing has been precipitated in 

rd or fact. The parties to it even re- 
serve a final construction of what they 
themselves say or do; they will not own 
to their hearts that they mean exactly 
this or that. It is this phase which in its 
perfect freedom is the most American of 
all; under other conditions it is an instant, 
perceptible or imperceptible; under ours 
it isa distinet stage, unhurried by any out- 
influences. 
ie nearest approach to a definition of 
ie situation was in a talk between Maver- 
ing and Mrs. Pasmer, and this talk, too, 
light and brief, might have had no such 
intention as her faney assigned his part 
Of 1b. 

She recurred to something that had been 
said on Class Day about his taking up the 
law immediately, or going abroad first for 
a vear, 

“Oh, I've abandoned Europe altogether 
for the present,” he said, laughing. ‘‘And 
[ don’t know but I may go back on the 
law too.” 

“Indeed! Then you are going to be an 
artist ?” 

‘Oh no; not so bad as that. It isn’t 
settled yet, and I’m off here to think it 
over awhile before the law school opens 
in September. My father wants me to go 


side 


} 
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into his business, and turn my powers to 
account in designing wall-papers.” 

‘“Oh, how very interesting!’ At the 
same time Mrs. Pasmer ran over the whole 
field of her acquaintance without finding 
another wall-paper maker in it. But she 
remembered what Mrs. Saintsbury had 
said: it was manufacturing. This re 
minded her to ask if he had* seen the 
Saintsburys lately, and he said, no; he 
believed they were still in Cambridge, 
though. ‘*And we shall actually see a 
young man,” she said, finally, ‘‘in the 
act of deciding his own destiny!” 

He laughed for pleasure in her persi 
flage. ‘Yes; only don’t say anything. 
Nobody else knows it.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. Too much flattered, 
Mr. Mavering. Shall you let me know 
when you've decided? I shall be dying 
to know, and I shall be too high-minded 
to ask.” 

It was not then too late to adapt Pina- 
fore to any exigency of life, and Maver- 
ing said, ‘* You will learn from the expres- 
sion of my eyes.” 


XIII. 


The witnesses of Mavering’s suecessful 
efforts to make everybody like him were 
interested in his differentiation of the 
attentions he offered every age and 
sex from those he paid Alice. But while 
they all agreed that there never was a 
sweeter fellow, they would have been puz 
zled to say in just what this difference 
consisted, and much as they liked him, 
the ladies of her cult were not quite satis 
fied with him till they decided that it was 
marked by an anxiety, a timidity, which 
was perfectly fascinating in a man so far 
from bashfulness as he. That is, he did 
nice things for others without asking: but 
with her there was always an explicit 
pause, and an implicit prayer and per 
mission, first. Upon this condition they 
consented to the glamour which he had 
for her, and which was evident to every 
one probably but to herself and to him. 

Once agreeing that no one was good 
enough for Alice Pasmer, whose qualities 
they felt that only women could really 
appreciate, they were interested to see how 
near Mavering could come to being good 
enough; and as the drama played itself 
before their eyes, they pleased themselves 
in analyzing its hero. 

‘He is not bashful, certainly,” said one 
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of a little group who sat midway of the 
piazza while Alice and Mavering walked 
up and down together. ‘* But don’t you 
think There's that differ- 
ence, you know.” 

The lady addressed waited so long be- 
fore answering that the young couple 
came abreast of the group, and then she 
had to wait till they were out of hearing. 
Yes,” she said then, with a tender, sigh- 
ing “Tve felt that in 
And I really think he is a very 
lovable nature. The only question would 
be whether he wasn’t too lovable.” 

the first lady, with the 
same kind of suspiration, ‘*I know what 
And I suppose they ought to 
be something more alike in disposition.” 
vested the other. 


he’s modest ? 


thoughtfulness, 
him. 


said 
you mean, 


Or sympathies ?” sug 

‘* Yes, or sympathies.” 

A third lady laughed a little. ‘* Mr. 
Mavering has somany sympathies that he 
ought to be like her in some of them.” 

‘Do you mean that he’s too sympa- 
thetic—that he isn’t sincere ?” asked the 
first—a single lady of forty-nine, a Miss 
Cotton, who had a little knot of 
science between her pretty evebrows, tied 
there by the unremitting effort of half a 
century to do and say exactly the truth, 
and to find it out. 

Mrs. Brinkley, whom she addressed, was 
of that obesity which seems often to in- 
I don’t 
I think he always 
means what he says and does Well, do 
you think a little concentration 
of will would hurt him for Miss 
Pasmer’s purpose—if she has it ?” 

‘Yes, I see,” said Miss Cotton. She 
waited, with her kind eyes fixed wistfully 
upon Alice, for the young people to ap- 
proach and get by. ‘‘I wonder what the 
men think of him ?” 

“You might ask Miss Anderson,” said 
Mrs. Brinkley. 

Oh, do you think they tell her ?” 

‘*Not that exactly,” said Mrs. Brinkley, 
shaking with good-humored pleasure in 
her joke. 

‘‘Her voice—oh, yes. She and Alice 
are great friends, of course.” 

‘**] should think,” said Mrs. Stamwell, 
“that Mr. Mavering 
would be jealous sometimes—till he look- 
ed twice.” 


“Yes.” 


con- 


cline people to sarcasm. 
think he’s insincere. 


more 


COC 


the second speaker, 


said Miss Cotton, obliged to 


admit the force of the remark, but feeling 
that Mr. Mavering had been carried out 
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of the field of her vision by the turn of 
the talk. ‘I suppose,” she conti; 
‘that he wouldn't be so well liked 
other young men as she is by othe: 

do you think ?” 

‘I don’t think, as a rule,” said Myps 
Brinkley, ‘‘that men are half so 
preciative of one another as women 
It's most amusing to see the open 
with which two young fellows treat « 
other if a pretty girl introduces them 

All the ladies joined in the laugh . 
which Mrs. Brinkley herself led off. By 
Miss Cotton stopped laughing first. 

‘**Do you mean,” she asked, ‘* that 
gentleman were generally popular wit! 
gentlemen it would be—” 

‘Because he wasn’t generally so y 
women? Something like that—if you’) 
leave Mr. Mavering out of the questio 
Oh, how very good of them!” 
off, and all the ladies glanced at Maye: 
ing and Alice where they had stopped at 
the farther end of the piazza, and were 
looking off. ** Now I ean probably finis 
before they get back here again. What 
I do mean, Miss Cotton, is that neither 
sex willingly accepts the favorites of th 
other.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Cotton, admissively 

** And all that saves Miss Pasmer is that 


she broke 


like in women, but some of the qualities 
that men like in them. She's thoroughly 
human.” 

A little sensation, almost a murmu 
not wholly of assent, went round that cir 
cle which had so nearly voted Alice 
saint. 

‘In the first place, she likes to pleas 
men.” 

“Oh!” came from the group. 

‘*And that makes them like her—if it 
doesn’t go too far, as her mother says.” 

The ladies all laughed, recognizing : 
common turn of phrase in Mrs. Pasmer. 

‘T should think,” said Mrs. Stamwell 
‘that she would believe a little in hered 
ity if she noticed that in her daughter; 
and the ladies laughed again. 

“Then,” Mrs. Brinkley resumed con 
cerning Alice, ‘‘she has avery pretty face 
an extremely pretty face; she has a ten 
der voice, and she’s very, very graceful 
in rather an odd way; perhaps it’s only a 
fascinating awkwardness. Then sie dress 
es—or her mother dresses her—exquisit 
ly.” 

The ladies, with another sensation, ad- 


mitted the perfect accuracy with which 
shese points had been touched. 

fhat’s what men like, what they fall 

ve with, What Mr. Mavering’s in love 

this instant. It’s no use women’s 

lattering themselves that they don’t, for 

- do. The rest of the virtues and 

es and charms are for women. If 

serious girl could only know the 
things that that amiable simpleton is 
1 with in her, she'd 

‘Never speak to him again ?” suggest- 
ed Miss Cotton. 

“No, I don't say that. But she would 
think twiee before marrying him.” 

“And then do it,” said Mrs. Stamwell, 
nensively, with eyes that seemed looking 
into the past. 

“Yes, and quite right to do it,” said 
Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘I don’t know that we 
should be very proud ourselves if we con- 
fessed just what caught our faney in our 
husbands. For my part IT shouldn’t like 
to sav how much a light hat that Mr. 
Brinkley happened to be wearing had to 
do with the matter.” 

The ladies broke into another laugh, 
and then checked themselves, so that Mrs. 
Pasmer, coming out of the corridor upon 
them, naturally thought they were laugh- 
ing at her. She reflected that if she had 
been in their place she would have shown 
creater tact by not stopping just at that 
instant. But she did not mind. She 
knew that they talked her over, but hav- 
ing a very good conscience, she simply 
talked them over in return. 

‘Have you seen my daughter within a 
few minutes?” she asked. 

‘She was with Mr. Mavering at the 
end of the piazza a moment ago,” said 
Mrs. Brinkley. ‘*They must have just 
gone round the corner of the building.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Pasmer. She had a 
novel, with her finger between its leaves, 
pressed against her heart, after the man- 
ner of ladies coming out on hotel piazzas. 
She sat down and rested it on her knee, 
with her hand over the top. 

Miss Cotton bent forward, and Mrs. Pas- 
mer lifted her fingers to let her see the 
name of the book. 

yes,” said Miss Cotton. he’s 
so terribly pessimistic, don’t you think ?” 
‘What is it?” asked Mrs. Brinkley. 

** Fumée,” said Mrs. Pasmer, laying the 
book title upward on her lap for every 
one to see. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Brinkley, fanning 
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herself. ‘‘Tourguénief. That man gave 
me the worst quarter of an hour with his 
Lisa that I ever had.” 

*That’s the same as the Nichée des 
Gentilshommes, isn’t it?” asked Mrs. Pas 


mer, With the involuntary superiority of 
a woman who reads her Tourguénief in 
French. 

*T don’t know. I had it in English. 
I don’t build my ships to cross the sea 
in, as Emerson says; I take those I find 
built.” 

‘Ah! T was already on the other side,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer, softly. She added: ‘'I 
must get Lisa. a good heart-break ; 
don't you? If that’s what gave you the 
bad moment.” 

‘*Heart-break? Teart-crush! Where 
Lavretsky comes back old to the scene of 
his love for Lisa, and strikes that chord on 
the piano—well, [simply wonder that Im 
alive to recommend the book to you.” 

**Do you know,” said Miss Cotton, very 
deferentially, that your daughter always 
made me think of Lisa ?” 

‘** Indeed!” cried Mrs. Pasmer, not whol- 
ly pleased, but gratified that she was able 
to hide her displeasure. ‘*‘ You make me 
very curious.” 

**Oh, I doubt if vou'll see more than 
a mere likeness of temperament,” Mrs. 
Brinkley interfered, bluntly. ‘* All the 
conditions are so different. There couldn't 
be an American Lisa. That's the charm 
of these Russian tragedies. You feel that 
they ‘re so perfectly true there, and so per- 
fectly impossible here. Lavretsky would 
simply have got himself divorced from 
Varvara Pavlovna, and no clergyman 
could have objected to marrying him to 
Lisa.”’ 

‘**That’s what I mean by his pessimism,” 
said Miss Cotton. ‘‘He leaves you no 
hope. And I think that despair should 
never be used in a novel except for some 
good purpose; don't you, Mrs. Brinkley?” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘ I was 
trying to think what good purpose despair 
could be put to, in a book or out of it.” 

“T don’t think,” said Mrs. Pasmer, re- 
ferring to the book in her lap, ‘* that he 
leaves you altogether in despair here, un 
less you'd rather he'd run off with Irene 
than married Tatiana.” 

‘Oh, I certainly didn’t wish that,” said 
Miss Cotton, in self-defence, as if the shot 
had been aimed at her. 

‘**The book ends with a marriage ; there’s 
no denying that,” said Mrs. Brinkley, with 
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a reserve in her tone which caused Mrs. 
Pasmer to continue for her: 
‘And marriage means happiness—in a 


book.” 
**T’m not sure that it does in this ease. 


The time would come, after Litvinof had 
told Tatiana everything, when she would 


have to ask herself, and not once only, 
what sort of man it really was who was 
sil 


willing to break his engagement, and run 
off with another man’s wife, and whether 


he could ever repent enough for it. She 
could make excuses for him, and would, 
but at the bottom of her heart No, it 


seems to me that there, almost for the 
only time, Tourguénief permitted himself 
an amiable weakness. <All that part of the 
book has the air of begging the question.” 

**But don’t you see,” said Miss Cotton, 
eaning forward in the way she had when 
very earnest, ** that he means to show that 
her love is strong enough for all that 2” 

‘* But he doesn't, because it isn’t. Love 


isn't strong enough to save people from 
unhappiness through each other's faults. 
Do you suppose that so many married 
people are unhappy in each other because 
they don’t love each other? No; it’s be- 
cause they do love each other that their 
faults are such a mutual torment. If 
they were indifferent, they wouldn't mind 
each other's faults. Perhaps that’s the 


VHE Boré plantation was situated on the 
‘| left bank of the Mississippi, about six 
miles above New Orleans, taking as a 
point of departure the Cathedral, then the 
centre of the city, and following the pub- 
lie road that ran along the river in all its 
windings. The next one above was the 
plantation of Pierre Foucher, the son-in- 
law of Boré, and a portion of it is now the 
City Park, on which the ‘* World’s Expo- 
sition” lately took place, succeeded by the 
present ‘‘ American Exposition.” It is a 
spot round which cluster more historical 
souvenirs than about any other in Loui- 
siana. The plantation above Foucher’s, 
and on which has since sprung up the 
town of Carrollton, belonged to Lafré- 
niére, Attorney-General under the French 
government, who was the principal leader 
in the revolution that drove away, in 1768, 
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reason why there are so many Ani 
divorces; if they didn’t care, lik: 
peans, who don’t marry for love, 
could stand it.” 

“Then the moral is,” said Mrs. 
mer, at her lightest, through the su 
ing gravity, ‘that as all Americans 
for love, only Americans who hay 
very good ought to get married.” 

‘* Tm not sure that the have-been 
ness is enough either,” said Mrs. | 
ley, willing to push it tothe absurd. **) 
marry a man’s future as well as his p 

**Dearme! Youare terribly ea ige 
Mrs. Brinkley,” said Mrs. Pasmer. 

*One can afford to be so—in t] 
stract,” answered Mrs. Brinkley. 

They all stopped talking and looked a 
John Munt, who was coming to 
them, and each felt a longing to lay 
matter before him. There was prol 
not a woman among them but had 
more, read more, and thought more t] 
John Munt, but he was a man, and 
mind of a man is the court of final a 
for the wisest women. Till 


some man 
has pronounced upon their wisdom, they 
do not know whether it is wisdom or n 

Munt drew up his chair, and address 
himself to the whole group through M 
Pasmer: ‘‘ We are thinking of getting 
a little pienie to-morrow.” 


the first Spanish Governor, Don Antonio 
de Ulloa, who had come to take possession 
of Louisiana, transferred by France to 
Spain. Lafréniére had two sons-in-law 
—Noyan, Bienville’s nephew, executed by 
Governor O'Reilly for rebellion against 
the King of Spain, and Lebreton, who 
had been a mousquetaire, or guardsman, 
in the King’s household troops. He be 
came proprietor of the plantation after his 
father-in-law had been shot by the same 
authority. The son of-this Lebreton mar 
ried a daughter of Boré. On his being as 
sassinated by a petted and pampered slave, 
the plantation passed into the hands of 
Macarty, who had been the tutor of the 
children of the defunct, and has since be 
come the town of Carrollton. The young 
est and last daughter of Boré married Don 
Carlos Gayarré, the grandson of the real 


| 
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tador, or royal contador, Don Estevan 
Cavarré, Whose mission was to take pos- 
» of Louisiana with Governor Ulloa. 
- third son-in-law resided on the plan- 
of Boré: so that all those families 
rouped ina tribe-like fashion around 
tral point—the head and patriarch of 

the { nily and its branches. 
On the Foucher plantation, and near 
ner limit, there was a very large 
SI oceupied by one Lefort, who kept 
<ehool that was very well attended by 
children of the planters on both sides 
e river. It was there that I learned 
\ B C. before I was sent to the Col- 
ve of Orleans, situated where to-day 
stands the Chureh of St. Augustin, cor- 
er of St. Claude and Bayou Road, alias 
Hospital Street. This Lefort was a man 
f culture, but rather rough, and unmer- 
lly addicted to striking his pupils. I 
vas six years old when I attended his 
school, and I have not yet forgotten, after 
so many years, the blows which he used 


to give me because my young and imper- 

organs of speech could not properly 
pronounce the English the. He was very 
fat and pot-bellied. When the river was 
high. and covered the batture in front of 
he levee, he took us to bathe twice a week. 
The way in which he‘floated on the river 
vithout any effort, and like a bag of wind, 
yas to me at the time a cause of wonder 
ind speculation. To dive would have 
been for him as impossible as to fly like a 
bird. 

Indigo had been the principal staple of 
(the colony, but at last a worm which at- 
tacked the plant and destroyed it,through 
consecutive years, was reducing to pover- 
tyand to the utmost despair the whole pop- 
ulation. Jean Etienne de Boré deter- 
mined to make a bold experiment to save 
himself and his fellow-citizens, and con- 
vert his indigo plantation into one of 
sugar-eane. 

In these critical cireumstances he re- 
solved to renew the attempt which had 
been made to manufacture sugar. He 
immediately prepared’ to go into all the 
expenses and ineur all the obligations 
consequent on so costly an undertaking. 
His wife warned him that her father had 
in former years vainly made a similar at- 
tempt; she represented that he was haz- 
arding on the east of a die all that re- 
mained of their means of existence; that 
if he failed, as was so probable, he would 
reduce his family to hopeless poverty; 
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that he was of an age—beinge over fifty 
years old—when fate was not to be t mpt- 
ed by doubtful experiments, as he could 
not reasonably entertain the hope of a 
sufficiently long life to rebuild his fortune 
if once completely shattered; and that he 
would not only expose himself to ruin, 
but also to a risk much more to be « 
ed—that of falling into the grasp of cred 
itors. Friends and relatives joined their 
remonstranees to hers, but could not shake 
the strong resolve of his energetic mind. 
He had fully matured his plan, and was 
determined to sink or swim with it. 
Purchasing a quantity of canes from 
two individuals named Mendez and Solis, 
who cultivated them only for sale as a 
dainty in the New Orleans market, and to 
make coarse syrup, he began to plant in 
1794, and to make all the other necessary 
preparation, and in 1795 he made a crop 
of sugar which sold for twelve thousand 
dollars—a large sum at that time. Boré’s 
attempt had excited the keenest interest; 
many had frequently visited him during 
the year to witness his preparations ; 
gloomy predictions had been set afloat, 
and on the day when the grinding of 
the cane was to begin, a large number of 
the most respectable inhabitants had 
gathered in and about the sugar louse 
to be present at the failure or success 
of the experiment. Would the syrup 
granulate? would it be converted into 
sugar? The crowd waited with eager im- 
patience for the moment when the man 
who watches the coction of the juice of 
the cane determines whether it is ready 
to granulate. When that moment ar 
rived the stillness of death came among 
them, each one holding his breath, and 
feeling that it was a matter of ruin or 
prosperity for them all. Suddenly the 
sugar-maker cried out with exultation, 
“Tt granulates!” Inside and outside of 
the building one could have heard the 
wonderful tidings flying from mouth to 
mouth and dying in the distance, as if a 
hundred glad echoes were telling it to one 
another. Each one of the by-standers 
pressed forward to ascertain the fact on 
the evidence of his own senses, and when 
it could no longer be doubted, there came 
a shout of joy, and all flocked around 
Etienne de Boré, overwhelming him with 
congratulations, and almost hugging the 
man whom they ealled their savior—the 
savior of Louisiana. Ninety years have 
elapsed since, and an event which pro- 
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duced so much excitement at the time is 
very nearly obliterated from the memory 
of the present generation. 

In 1796 a stirring event occurred at 
the plantation of Etienne de Boré. The 
French General Collot, on his way to New 
Orleans from the Western States and Ter- 
ritories, had stopped to visit that gentle- 
man, As soon as this was known in the 
city the Governor, Baron de Carondelet, 
who had received from Philadelphia a 
contidential communication informing 
him that General Collot was intrusted by 
the French government with a secret mis- 
sion, against which the Spanish authori- 
ties were to be on their guard, sent up an 
armed boat by the river and fifty dragoons 
by land to arrest him. The General was 
put in the boat and taken down to New 
Orleans, where he was imprisoned in Fort 
St. Charles, situated about the spot where 
now stands the United States Mint. On 
the next day he was called upon by the 
Spanish Governor, who proposed to him 
a house in town which he might occupy 
on parole, and with a soldier at his door. 
Having accepted the proposition, he left 
the fortin the Governor's carriage. Short- 
ly after, on the Ist of November, the Gen- 
eral, from whom some of his maps, draw- 
ings, and writings had been taken away, 
was conveyed on board of one of the 
King’s galleys, and accompanied by a eap- 
tain of the regiment of Louisiana, who was 
not to lose sight of him, was transported 
to the Balize, where he was detained a 
prisoner in the house of the chief pilot, 
Juan Ronquillo, ** situated,” he said, **in 
the midst of a vast swamp, and from which 
there was no egress except in a boat.” He 
remained at that dismal spot until the 22d 
of December, when he embarked on board 
of the brig Iphigenia for Philadelphia, 

Ktienne de Boré was extremely indig- 
nant at the arbitrary arrest of General 
Collot, who was his guest at the time. He 
considered it an insult to himself, and he 
expressed his feelings loudly and without 
restraint. He was known for his intense 
attachment to French interests, and it is 
said that the Baron seriously thought of 
having him arrested and transported to 
Havana, but that he was deterred by the 
fear of producing a commotion by inflict- 
ing so harsh a treatment on so distin- 
guished a citizen, who, by his personal 
character, his rank, his family connee- 
tions, and the benefit he had lately con- 
ferred on his country by the introduction 


of a new branch of industry, commanded 
universal sympathies and exercise 
widest influence. 

In the beginning of 1798, when Gay 
de Lemos was Governor of Louisia 
Boré plantation was visited by thre: 
trious strangers, the Duke of Orleans 
his two brothers, the Count of Beau 
and the Duke of Montpensier, of the » 
al house of France, who, driven into « 
ile after the death of their father on 1 
scaffold, were striking examples of 1 
remarkable vicissitudes of fortune \ 
which the annals of history are so replete, 
When a mousquetaire, or guardsman, in 
the household troops of Louis XV... a 
watching over the safety of the Majest 
of France, little did De Boré dream 
the day would come when three prince 
of the blood would be his guests on 1 
bank of the Mississippi. 

This plantation was sagaciously an 
tastefully laid out for beauty and pr 
ductiveness. The gardens occupied 
large area, and at once astonished the ey 
by the magnificence of their shady ay 
nues of orange-trees. Unbroken retreats 
of myrtle and laurel defied the rays o| 
the sun. Flowers of every descripti 
perfumed the air. Extensive orchards 
produced every fruit of which the climat 
was susceptible. By judicious eultur 
there had been obtained remarkable sue 
cess in producing an abundance of juicy 
grapes, every bunch of which, however, 
when they began to ripen, was enveloped 
in a sack of wire to protect them again 
the depredations of birds. The fields 
were cultivated with such a careful ob 
servance of the variable exigencies of e\ 
ery successive season that there was no 
such thing known as a short or half crop, 
or no crop atall. This was reserved for 
much later days. But under the adminis 
tration of Etienne de Boré, during a period 
of about twenty-five years, from the first 
ebullition of a sugar kettle in 1795 to tlie 
time of his death in 1820, every crop was 
regularly the same within a few hogs 
heads. When, however, he ceased to ex 
ist, this seat of order and prosperity bh 
came a chaos of disorder and ruin, and 
the estate finally passed away from the 
family into the hands of strangers. 

It was a self-sufficient, little domain, ex 
porting a good deal, and importing but 
meagrely, so that the balance was very 
much in its favor. It was largely sup- 
plied with sheep and their wool, with 


£ 
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eeose, ducks, turkeys, guinea-fowls, and 
every variety of poultry without. stint. 
Evgs were gathered by the bushel. Pi- 
ons clouded the sun, and when the 


black cherries (called merises in 
French) were ripe, those feathered epi- 
eupes ate them voraciously, got royally 


drunk, and falling from the trees, strewed 
the ground beneath. A numerous herd 
of cattle, under the inspection of old Pom- 
pey and a black youngster called Souris 
in Enelish mouse), on aceount of his di- 
minutive figure, pastured luxuriously and 
erew fat. Whata quantity of fresh but- 
ter, rich cheese, milk, cream, and clabber! 
Vast barns gorged with corn, rice, and hay; 
hives bursting with honey; vegetables 
without measure, and so luscious: a va- 
ried and liberal supply of carriages al- 
ways ready for use, and horses for the 
saddle or for driving, all glossy and sleek ; 
spirited mules, well fed and well curried 
the pride of the field hands; shrimps and 
fish from the river; multitudes of crawtish 
from the deep ditches; raccoons and opos- 
sums to gladden the heart of the most 
surly negro. Boré had made of his estate 
th a farm and plantation. Every day 
before dawn eart-loads departed for New 
Orleans with diversified produce, most of 

‘ich was handed over, when it reached 
its destination, to two old women, Agathe 
Marie, who were the occupants and 
guardians of the town house of Boré. 
lhey admirably understood the art of 
selling, and were well known to the whole 
population, whose confidence they pos- 
sessed. Going to market with baskets 
full, they generally brought them back 
empty. Josephine, a handsome, strong- 
limbed, and light-footed mulattress, with 
another female assistant of a darker color, 
sold the milk and butter with wonderful 
rapidity, and both were back at the plan- 
tation at half past 10 A.M., with the mail, 
the daily papers, and whatever else they 
had to bring. It was cloek-work in every- 
thing on that plantation of the old régime. 
Hence the farm produced at least six 
thousand dollars per annum, besides sup- 
plying all the wants of those who resided 
on it, black or white, and the product of 
the plantation was almost all profit. 

The Boré town house of which I have 
spoken was situated at the corner of Conti 
and Chartres streets, where, after its dem- 
olition, there was erected the tall brick 
building known as the Sarrasin Tobacco 
Manufactory. In front, across the street 
Vor. LXXIV.—No. 442.—44 
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at the south corner, on the right hand in 
Conti Street going toward the river, there 
was the house of Destréhan, his brother-in 
law, who was the first Senator the State 
elected to Congress on her becoming a part 
of the Union in 1812, but he declined to 
take his seat. This will appear strange to 
our modern politicians. 

The house of Destréhan has also been 
demolished, and in its place there has 
been erected a vulgar three-story building 
with a whitewashed front, as frigid-look 
ing as a tomb, although at night it be 


comes a café chantant. The ancient 
Louisiana name of Destréhan has also 
disappeared forever. As to the defunct 


house of Boré, its architecture was strik 
ingly French, and lad it continued in ex- 
istence would have attracted the attention 
of those modern tourists who are so fond 
of antiquities. It was a massive two-sto 
ry brick house, built under the Spanish 
government by a M. Voltaire de Fon 
vergne. There was a large gate-vard in 
Conti Street. Most of the rooms were 
also large, and with marquetry floors of 
oak—a rare thing in Louisiana, which I 
do not remember having seen in any oth- 
er house. Everything was broad in it 
broad doors, broad windows, broad chim 
neys, high ceilings. As to the main flight 
of stairs with its fantastically worked iron 
rails, it seemed to my young eyes to be as 
broad as the street its:If. The roof was 
a solid terrace with a stone balustrade. 
During the summer months it was a plea 
sant place late in the evening when the 
floor had sufficiently cooled down under 
the fresh breeze coming from the river. 
The first story was occupied by a druggist 
named Tolozan, a man of polished and 
engaging manners, whose store was well 
patronized by the élite of the city, and 
where gossips of that class used to meet. 
Altogether the house had a peculiar phys 
iognomy of its own. I was about seven 
years old when Etienne de Boré sold it to 
his son-in-law, Pierre Foucher. This old 
mansion at the corner of Conti and Char 
tres was inherited by Foucher’s daugh 
ter, Madame de Lachaise, whose husband 
pulled it down, and substituted for it the 
ugly red thing which looks like a rampant 
lobster. 

But to return to the plantation from 
which I have digressed. The discipline 
established on it was a sort of military 
one. At dawn,when it was time to go to 
the field and to the other labors of the 
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day,the big bell rang. The whole gang 
of negroes came to the house, in front of 
which they all kneeled, and a short prayer 
was said, always in the presence of a male 
member of the family, who stood up with 
head uncovered. The same ceremony was 
performed in the evening before they went 
to their supper and their rest for the night. 
[ vividly remember how I felt when, be- 
ing about eight years old, I was for the 
first time ealled upon to preside over the 
prayers of the dark assemblage 

Those who administered the plantation 
under M. de Boré’s vigilant eve were his 
two grandsons, Jean Baptiste and Descha- 
pelles Lebreton, and two Frenelhmen as 
One of them was Klein d’Al- 
kinsman of General Klein, who 
subsequently became a peer of France un- 


overseers, 


berg, a 


der Louis Philippe, and whose son, many 
vears after, | met at the palatial residence 
the 
same lady whose name is so well known 
in Louisiana, and is connected with the 
publie square on which stands in New Or- 


of the Baroness of Pontalba in Paris 


leans the equestrian statue of General 
The other employe, very small 
in stature, almost feminine in manner and 
appearance, the gentlest- tempered, the 
most modest, the most tender-hearted man 
I ever knew, was the son of General Du- 
phot, who under the first French repub- 
lic was assassinated in a riot in Rome, of 
which the French had taken possession. 
Each one of those gentlemen had his post 
of duty assigned to him, and his particular 


Jackson. 


department of supervision, for which he 
Every evening those 
subordinates came to the lord and mas- 
ter of all that he surveyed,” and ren- 
dered him an account of their steward- 
ship. Then they received his orders for 
the next day. 

I do not remember having seen a negro 
whipped, but [ remember having been pre- 
sent when occasionally one of them, for 
some delinquency, was put in the stocks 
for the night or during a whole Sunday. 
This is the principal punishment that I 
have known to be inflicted. Basile, the 
commander of the gang, and the most 
boastful, the most self-important negro 
who ever trod the earth, although he was 
invested with but very limited power, was 
armed with an enormous whip, at least 
twenty feet in length, which from time to 
time he cracked portentously over his head 
with the most terrific emphasis of sound, 
whilst goading with threatening words 


was responsible. 
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some laggard who he thought did yo 
wield his hoe with sufficient diligence: jy; 
I never saw that whip fall on the b 

any of the hands. In the field wi 
work they used to sing in chorus or 
cert, and there was in those songs a ; 

dy which lingers to this day in my 

I now wish that I had noted doy 
words and the musie which seemed to 
liven so much those sons of Africa 
which certainly were their own con) 
tion. 

This landlord of the old régime 
raised hogs. I never 
and grunting at liberty on any porti: 
his domains. Hog-raising was a mo. 
oly which he left to his negroes. Lead 
ing to the sugar-house and its depende 


Saw one rai 


cies there was a long and fine avenue of 
pecan-trees. Ina parallel line to it 1 
were the negro quarters, comfortable es 
ins with fireplaces, and drawn in a do 
row. Each negro had a hog-pen behind 
his cabin, and his small poultry- yard 
each one had also a lot of ground for 
raising corn, pumpkins, and anything else 
he pleased. When fat, the hogs w 
sold at the market price to master or mis 
tress, or to any other bidder, when not 
slaughtered by their owners for their own 
alimentation., 

The Mississippi in those days, when high 
used to carry an immense quantity « 
drift-wood. On Sundays many of thie 
negroes would draw ashore with ease a 
quantity of logs, which they eut into cords, 
and sold to their master for a dollar per 
cord. If at-any time they were forced, 
for the good of the erop, to do more tlian 
their usual task, they were liberally paid 
for it, or the number of exira hours dur 
ing which they worked was returned to 
them out of their ordinary days of labor 
They caught eatfish, sheep’s-head shrimps, 
eels in abundance, raccoons, opossums 
ete., and in my boyhood, when rambling 
about their quarters at the time they cook 
ed their meals, my nostrils were frequen! 
ly regaled with a savory smell. It is cer 
tain that they all looked fat and sleek, 
and none ran away. Therefore they must 
have been gently treated and well fed 
There were among them masons, carpe) 
ters, blacksmiths, ecartwrights, every other 
mechanic that might be wanted, and even 
an excellent shoemaker. So we were per 
fectly independent of the outward world 

But the negroes did not wear shoes at 
that antediluvian epoch, They protected 


their feet with what they called quan- 
fi ¢ made in this way: The negro would 
t his foot on an ox-hide that had un- 
yne a eertain preparatory process to 
coften it. Armed with a flat and keen 
wiother negro would eut the hide 
ing to the size and shape of the foot, 
¢ enough margin to overlap the top 
» to the ankle. Holes were bored 
‘and with strips of the same leather 
is rustie shoe was laced tight to the foot. 
vas rough and unsightly, but whole- 
like the French sabot, or wooden 
lee The foot in a woollen sock, or even 
when eneased in a quantier stutfed 
rags or hay, was kept remarkably 
randdry. Twice a year there came 
rous bales of merchandise—blankets 
id warm clothing at the beginning of 
ter. and lighter articles of dress at the 
cinning of spring. The thick capot de 
verte was universally used by the ne- 
epyoes, and frequently even by their mas- 
It was a sort of frock with a hood, 

| made out of a blanket. 
This population of black laborers was 
‘a long time composed only of natives 
f Louisiana ealled ereole negroes, and of 
natives of Africa called Banbaras, or by 
itever other names that designated the 
tribes they had belonged to in their coun- 
try. There were distinct peculiarities and 
liosynerasies among them. On the Boré 
uitation there was one who pretended 
that he was a prinee, and had ruled over 
unerous subjects. He was so proud and 
ery that he was named Achilles. He 
looked upon tie other negroes as his in- 
‘eriors, and exacted from them all great 
lemonstrations of respect. When the 
American negroes, as they were called, 
began to be introduced—meaning those 
who came fromthe United States,to which 
Louisiana was not yet annexed—they were 
treated with the utmost contempt, and 
even deep-rooted aversion, by the creole 
ud African negroes with whom they had 
to associate. They were looked upon as 
thieves, and eapable of every sort of villa- 
ious tricks. Whenever any theft was per- 
petrated or any other delinqueney commit- 
dit was immediately alleged that it was 
lie Méricain coquin (the American rogue) 
vho had done it. So they had at first a hard 
time of it. On the other hand, the Méri- 
cain coquin, being generally more intelli- 
gent than the ereole nigger and the im- 
ported African, was disposed to treat them 
as fools, and openly asserted his own su- 
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periority. Thus those black immigrants, 
when they first came to a Louisiana plan- 
tation, rather put things out of joint,from 
a want of affinity with the sable company 
into which they were introduced. 

On a certain oceasion one of those Af- 
ricans, named Big Congo, a field hand, 
was the hero of an amusing anecdote 
The overseer had sent him to M. de Bore 
With a message to which an answer was 
desired. The barbarian returned after a 
while and informed the overseer that he 
had found master in the parlor, that he 
had delivered the message, that the old 
man had looked at him straight in the 
face, but had not answered anything. 

Brute! what story is this?” exclaimed 
the overseer, getting angry. 

“Tt is true,” insisted the negro, in his 
peculiar lingo, which I translate into 
English. ‘‘ Master was in a gold win- 
dow. He looked at me good, but would 
not talk.” 

“What! what! are you drunk?” said 
the overseer, who was fast losing his tem- 
per. 

But the negro stuck to it. ‘* Pray eome 
with me,” he said, imploringly. ** Don't 
getangry. I will show you master in the 
gold window.” 

The overseer went with him, and en- 
tering the saloon, found hung up to the 
wall an oil portrait of Boré ina gilt frame 
that had just been brought home from the 
city. The African pointed to it with in- 
tense satisfaction in proof of his having 
told the truth. ‘* Ada li,” he said; ** here 
he is.” 

It was a living likeness and a fine speci- 
men of art, executed by a most skilful 
painter named Mouchette, who was on his 
travels,and merely passing through Loui- 
siana. Big Congo was comically bewil 
dered when assured that no flesh and 
blood stood before him. 

I have already intimated that the for- 
mer mousquetaire.or member of the royal 
body-guard, and ex-eaptain of cavalry in 
the French army, kept up a complete mil- 
itary discipline on his plantation. It is 
true to the very letter. Every evening 
after supper sentinels were stationed at 
every point where depredations might be 
committed, They were two by two, arm- 
ed with stout elubs— never a sentinel 
alone. At midnight they were relieved 
and replaced by others, and s> on in turn, 
going through the whole gang successive- 
ly, a new set every night. Thus every 
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trespass, every violation of law or order, 
was well wuarded against. 

One day, however, the habitually quiet 
of the Boré plantation 
thrown into commotion. 


denizens were 
Boré had bought 
a magnificent pair of carriage horses. 
They had not at 
when they disappeared at night. 


home 

The 
All the gates 
of the yard in which stood the stables look- 


been one week 


stables were found locked. 


ed as if their padlocks and bars had not 
There was not the 
of effraction anywhere. 
eould 


been tampered with. 
slightest sign 
The 
leaped. 


walls not have been over- 
The sentinels had seen and heard 
nothing, and their fidelity was not doubt- 
ed. The whole affair was extremely mys 
teriousand puzzling. One thing, however, 
The thief, who evidently was 
a most expert one, had only the choice be- 
tween two roads in his flight—down to the 
city or up along the bank of the river. On 


close inspect ion, tracks were discovered on 


was certain. 


the way up, and the pursuit began. But 
the thief had the advantage of several 
hours in his favor. The stolen horses 


were fleet, and the thief managed to keep 
ahead in the race. 
many, but 


He had been seen by 
The pursuit 
Baton Rouge without success. 
Unfortunately there were no telegraphs 
in those days. 


not s ispected. 


ceased at 


Our bewildered negroes, 
unable to account for this bold and ex- 
traordinary deed, which appeared marvel- 
lous to their superstitious imagination, at- 
tributed it to Zombi or Bouki, who rank 
among the mischievous spirits in which 
they believe. 

A magnificent avenue of peean-trees 
led from the publie road alongside the 
bank of the river to the vast enclosure 
within which stood the house of M. de 
Boré, with its numerous dependencies. 
That part of the enclosure which faced 
the river presented a singular appear- 
ance when approached from the publie 
road through the avenue of pecan-trees. 
It was that of a fortified place, for there 
was to be seen, with a revetement of briek 
five feet high, a rampart of earth about 
fifteen feet in width and 
large moats filled 
stocked with frogs, fish, 


sloping down to 
water and 
and eels. 


well 
The 
rampart was clothed in clover, and at its 
foot, on the edge of the moats, there grew 
a palisade of the plant known in Louisi- 
ana under the name of “Spanish-daggers,” 
through whieh it would not have been 
easy to escalade the parapet. In their 


with 
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of 


efflorescence 
clusters of white flowers were ly 
They stood in bold relief from thei, 


ground of green clover,and towered 


season their nu 


il 


ly above the stout and sharp-pointe 
by which they were protected. 1 
turesque and uncommon line of 
enclosure extended a good deal more } 
three hundred feet on both sides 0! 
trance gate that opened into the cour 
at the end of the peean avenue 
may have been in reminiscence of F) 
Where such chateau-like sights wer 


quent. On the opposite side, in | 


this line of enclosure, there was any 


consisting of a well-trimmed gnd 


orange hedge four feet in height 
yond were the gardens and several a 
of superb grown-up orange-trees, gore 
in turn, according to the season, with t 
snowy blossoms and their golden apy|i 
reminding one of the fabled ones of 
Hesperides, 

Whenever the peeans began to rij 
this grand avenue from the publie road 
to the house was invaded by thousands « 
crows, Which broke the shelis of the wuts 
with their strong beaks, and ate the 

inside. The 
cau, Cait, eould have been heard, It See) 
to me, at the distance of 


No 


a more splendid rookery. 


cious” substance ineessa 
a mile or 
have boasted of 
The crows 
were as talkative and boisterous as poli 
ticians on election day. 

Among the sensational 
which I remember whilst a boy, and 
enjoying the sweet spring life of youth 
on the Boré plantation, was the shoek 
of an earthquake, which was distinctly 
felt in lower Louisiana—the same whieh 
so terrified New Madrid, further up on 
the Mississippi. Next came the tremen 
dous hurricane whieh did so much dam 
age below the city, in the parish of Pla 
quemines, by eausing the river to oven 
flow, and by precipitating the waters of 
the Gulf upon the low lands, whereb: 
many families were drowned. This liu 
ricane was a fine specimen of the kind, 
and raged on our plantation with fearful 
sublimity. It began early in the morn 
ing. A dense pell-mell mass of whit 


Englishman could 


OCeCUPrences 


and dark clouds, strangely mixed, und 
the whip and spur of a furious wind, was 
driven in a helter-skelter race so closs 
to the earth that a tall man might have 
fancied that he could touch it with lis 
hand. I remember to have repeated!) 


cleefully jumped up as if to aeccom- 
myself, although a little boy, and 
ever the irresistiblé grasp of the hur- 
ne, lifting me above the ground, ear- 
ne onward ten or twelve feet, and 
ed me down heels over head on 
nsward, I shrieked with delight. 
was not a drop of rain; it was all 
When night came, the battering 
vs of the giant became more terrific. 
house shook to its very foundations, 
in every point of its structure. It 
seemed to be assailed by an infuriated mul- 
titude of winds that rushed from every 
rter of the horizon to engage in a de- 
Not- 
thstanding this war of the elements, I 
fallen asleep, when my father waked 
» up suddenly, and apparently in great 
Jarm earried me in his arms to what was 
probably thought a safer portion of the 
yuilding. 
My family was at the Boré plantation 
n, in the afternoon of the 23d of De- 
somber, 1814, General Jackson was _ in- 
that the British had landed in 
Louisiana, and that a portion of their 
troops had been seen on the Villeré plan- 
tation below the city. I was then at the 
College of Orleans, corner of St. Claude 
ind Bayou Road, alias Hospital Street, 
at 3 


oniacal confliet on our premises. 


formed 


vhen, o'clock P.M., a great commo- 
tion was observed within its learned pre- 
All studies were suspended; the 
class-rooms shut up; the pupils hurrying 
to and fro in evident alarm; parents pour- 
ing in and taking their children away. 
My cousin, Frédéric Foucher, the son of 
Pierre Foucher, and myself were begin- 
ning to fear our being forgotten and left 
to shift for ourselves, instead of being as 


cincts. 


well cared for as most of our companions 

both our families being six miles above 
the city, and ignorant of the exciting news 

when there came a messenger from Ma- 
dame Porée, the sister of Pierre Foucher, 
und the aunt of Frédéric, to tender us the 
shelter of her house at the corner of Du- 
maine and Royal streets, which is still in 
existence, with the same antiquated front 
painted yellow, and with the same baleo- 
ny on which the two boys stood and saw 
Major Plauché’s battalion of uniformed, 
vell-equipped, and well-drilled militia 
pass under it. That corps was composed 
of the élite of the young men of the city— 
‘1 jeunesse dorée—and it seems to me that 
[ see now as vividly as I saw then the 
handsome Edmond Foucher conspicuous 
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in the ranks of those who were thus march- 
ing rapidly to meet the enemy. Looking 
up to the balcony, he saluted his old aunt 
with a cheerful smile and a wave of the 
hand that seemed intended to comfort her 
and dispel her alarms. 

At seven o'clock the battle began, and 
the roar of the artillery, with the 
charges of musketry, was almost as dis- 
tinctly heard as if in our immediate 


neighborhood. 


dis 


There was not the slight 
est noise in the apparently dead city. It 
There 
was not a human being to be seen moving 
in the streets. We, the two boys and the 
ladies of the household, petrified into ab 
solute silence by the apprehensions of the 
moment, stood on the baleony until half 
past when the firing gradually 
ceased. But still we continued to remain 
on the same spot; for what was to hap 
pen? Were our defenders retreating, pur- 
sued by the enemy ? 
of anxiety never to be forgotten. 


held its breath in awful suspense. 


nine, 


These were hours 
About 
eleven o'clock the oppressive silence in the 
city was broken by the furiously rapid 
gallop of a horseman shouting as loud as 
he could, ** Victory! victory!” He turned 
from Chartres Street into Dumaine, and 
from Dumaine into Royal, still shouting 
‘Victory!’ The voice had become hoarse, 
and yet no human voice that I ever after 
ward heard was fraught with more sweet 
music. That night we went to bed with 
thankful hearts. The two boys soon slept 
soundly, as boys sleep, with that blissful 
unconcern Which appertains to their age. 
Sut I doubt if our kind hostess and her 
daughters closed their eyes, for they had 
husbands, brothers, sons, on the battle- 
field, and they did not know at wlhiat cost 
to them the victory had been achieved. 
Early the next morning the two boys 
departed to meet their respective families, 
one on the Foucher plantation and the 
other on the adjacent plantation of Boré. 
The 9th of January was to be the tenth 
anniversary of my coming into this world. 
In the morning of the preceding day the 
famous battle of the 8th was fouglt on the 
plains of Chalmette, four miles below the 
city. Ina bee-line the distance must have 
been very short between the field of action 
and the Boré plantation, six miles above 
New Orleans by the windings of the river, 
for the furious cannonading and the dis 
charges of musketry were prodigiously dis 
tinct. The ladies of the family, pale with 
the natural emotions of fear produced by 


| 
pie 
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the dangers of the situation, were grouped 
on the broad gallery in front of the house. 
No man was visible, for the only one who 
at home (on account of his 


this 


had remained 


age) had, wle battle began, ascended 


with slow but firm steps a flight of stairs 


Atey- 


llery or musketry I flung 


which led to the top of the portico. 
ery volley of arti 
myself the 


killed!” 


floor, exclaiming, ** Ten 
‘Twenty 
men flat on the ground!” 


on 
Englishmen English- 
and so on, I 
in the fancied de- 
struction of our invaders, notwithstand- 


continued rejoicing 


ing the remonstrances of my poor mo- 
ther, in whose alarm I very little participa- 
ted. 
my grandfather Boré came down from his 


The battle had not yet ended when 


post of observation with the same mea- 
sured step and the same self-possession 
with which he had ascended, and said to 
his daughters, who anxiously interrogated 
his looks, ** Dismiss your fears; the Amer- 
icans are victorious.” 

‘But, father, how do you know it?” 
inquired my mother. 

“You forget, my dear child,” replied 
M. de Boré, with a calm smile, ‘‘that I 
have some military experience. My prac- 
tised ear has not been deceived, I am sure. 
The have silenced the 
English guns. The enemy is defeated.” 

These words had hardly been spoken 
when, in the Jong avenue of peean-trees 
that led to the river, there appeared a troop 
of about a hundred men rushing toward 


American guns 


‘The English! here come the 
English!” was the simultaneous ery of the 
women. M. de Boré stretched himself up 
to his full height, shaded his eyes with 
his hand, and after having looked steadily 
at the advancing crowd, said, contemptu- 
ously, ‘* These men the English! bah!” 
They came rapidly to the piazza, about 
six feet high, on which we stood, and along 
which ran a wooden balustrade. M. de 
Boré did not understand one word of the 


the house. 


language spoken by these unexpected vis 
itors, whose ragamuffin appearance was 
no recommendation. But if they were 
bandits, it was comfortable to see that they 
all were unarmed. 

‘“Who are they, and what do they 
want?” inquired M. de Boré, surveying 
them evidently with no friendly eye. He 
was informed by one of his family that 
they were fugitives who reported that 
the Americans had been completely rout- 
ed, that they themselves were a portion 
of the defeated, and that they begged 


battle field. 
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for food. The blood ran to the . 
of the old soldier, his eyes flashed. a 
he shouted in French to the men: ©) 
lie! 
have run away; you are cowards 

shall it be said that I gaye a hos) 
welcome to dastardly fugitives fro 
Hence, all of you, or 

call my negroes to drive you away.” His 


The Americans are victorious 


words were not comprehended, but | 
dignant wrath was visible, and his 1 


mime was expressive. One of thi 
garly crew seemed to appreliend 
meaning, for he took off his hat 


pointed with his index finger to a ( 
Which looked as if made by a ball. Hi 
no doubt intended to intimate that li 
faced danger, and that he was n 
In making 
exhibition he had approached close to {| 
piazza and held his hat aloft. The old 
tleman retreated a few steps; then rush 
ing back to the balustrade of the pia 
on which he leaned forward, and looking 
down upon the suppliant below, shouted 
“In thy hat! in thy hat!” 
breast violently —‘'there is where thi 
ball should have been received, and not 
through thy hat, when probably thy back 
was turned to the enemy. No! no foo 
for cowards. There is food in the Britis) 
camp; go and get it.” 

He was superb at that moment, an 
turning his back upon the pitiful-looking 
postulants, he kept up pacing the piazza 
like a ehafed lion inaecage. My mother 
followed him a few feet behind, as hi 
walked to and fro with a hurried step 
and thus expostulated all the while: 

‘Father, they look so miserable.” 

‘“No! no food for cowards. 1 
said it.” 

‘They seem to be so jaded and hungry.’ 

Isay no!” 

‘Father, they are so wet, and shiveri 
with cold.” 

‘‘No! no food for fugitives from tli 
field of honor.” 

‘* But, father,” continued my mother 
in a piteous tone, ‘they may not hay 
fled, aftey all. Perhaps they only ix 
treated.” 

Grandfather, wheeling round, with a 
smile on his lips, and with the usual ex 
pression of benevolence on his face, said 
‘*Daughter, I am inflexible. No food 
shall J give to those wretches. But Iam 
going away, and in my absence you may 
deal as you please with those heroes of re 


cowardly as supp¢ sed, 


striking his 


have 


tpey avee ces héros dela retraite). True 

{ ; word, he disappeared, and was not 
for the remainder of the day. 

Meanwhile the little boy, who has 

n up to be the octogenarian wlio 

es these lines, had a grand time of it, 

fires were lighted over the vast 
, t-vard, calves and sheep were killed 
| roasted, huge pots of hominy and of 

e were prepared; and he keenly enjoy- 
ed the barbecue, if he may be permitted to 

this well-known modern expression, 

was given to those men, who were a 

iment of the Kentuckians that had 

fled from Colonel Thornton’s attack upon 

General Morgan’s command on the right 
- of the river, as related in history. 

When the war was over, the Tennes- 
seeans, before they were permitted to go 
home, encamped for some time on the 
plantation adjacent to the lower line of 
the Boré plantation. That plantation 
then belonged, or had belonged, to the Du- 
eros family, and subsequently became the 
woperty of Captain Beale, who at the 
head of the Orleans Riflemen lad distin- 
cuished himself under General Jackson 
in the defence of our city. Beale had 
married a daughter of the Spanish Gov- 
ernor, Don Carlos de Grandpré. 

Generals Colfee and Carroll, who com- 
manded the division of the Tennessee 
troops, together with their military suite, 
were tendered by M. de Boré the hospi- 
tality of his house, where they were luxu- 
riously entertained for several months. 
General Jackson was a frequent visitor, 
and the writer of these lines, although 
more than once kindly patted on the head 
by the hero, remembers that he stood much 
in awe of the warrior who was reported to 
have killed so many men. I remember 
even to have been considerably excited 
on one oceasion, when he, jestingly no 
doubt, proposed to my mother to take me 
with him to Tennessee. On that day I 
felt strongly inclined to begin hostilities 
against the hero. 

As a social incident, I may be at liberty 
to mention that at dinner, the dessert be- 
ing over and coffee served, M. de Boré 
would rise and retire with the ladies, after 
having with a bow taken leave of his mil- 
itary guests, whom he left to the enjoy- 
ment of their bottles of wine placed on the 
‘bare mahogany,” after the American 
fashion. The same formality was ob- 
served every day. This convivial privi- 
lege seemed to be relished by those officers, 
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who frequently would linger an hour 
round the board, conversing freely togeth- 
er ina language entirely unknown to the 
family of whose hospitality they partook. 
They were courteous and tolerably well 
bred, gentlemanly in many respects, but 
some of them had peculiar habits, among 
Which the most eecentrie was for one of 
them to throw himself back in his chair 
and elevate his feet to the level of the table, 
on which these extremities of the human 
body were made to repose in apparent 
comfort. If anybody happened to indulge 
in a sneering remark on the subject, M. 
de Boré would deprecatingly say, with a 
gentle smile: “kh bien! Que voulez 
vous? Ils wen savent pas davantage. 
C'est la coutume de leur pays.” As to 
General Jackson, le was conspicuous for 
his courtly manners. It was due to in 
stinct or inspiration. He was nature's 
nobler:an. 

Breakfast was at eight in the morning, 
dinner at two P.M., and supper at seven in 
the evening. It was seldom that there 
was not some guest or guests at every one 
of those meals, either from the immediate 
neighborhood or from distant parts. In 
those days travelling between New Or 
leans and Baton Rouge, now tiie capital 
of the State, and both situated on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, was generally on 
horseback, or in a land vehicle of some 
sort; rarely by water. Some of the plant 
ers who lived at a distance of thirty or 
forty miles from New Orleans drove to it 
with four in hand,and it was not merely for 
show, considering that the road was ocea- 
sionally in a very poor condition. All of 
them knew very well that they would of 
fend if they passed by the Boré plantation 
without stopping to rest for the night, or 
at least to take refreshments. Peddlers 
going up or down what was then called 
the ** Coast,” carrying their wares on their 
backs or in carts, and in boats pulled up 
against the current &@ la cordelle—thiat is to 
say, by a rope thrown over the shoulders 
of men who footed it on the levee—fre 
quently halted at Boré’s gates with full 
reliance on the hospitality of the old mous 
quetaire. They always found a comfort 
able room at their service, and were kind 
ly admitted to the family table. They be 
longed by virtue of their white skin to the 
aristocratic class, and it was the prevail- 
ing feeling not to degrade the poorest and 
humblest of the Caucasian race by lower- 
ing him to the level of the servile blacks. 
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In this matter there was no difference of 
treatment in the homes of our wealthiest 
planters. This democratic hospitality was 
universal. Was it because there was no 
democracy, and because social position 
was unquestionably better defined than at 
present? Certain it is that those who at 
a more recent epoch were qualified with 
the appellation of *‘ white trash” never or 
seldom sutfered in the old régime from 
the insolence of birth, rank, or wealth. 
Almost all of those peddlers were foreign- 
ers, and it has been more than once my 
pleasant luek, in the course of years, to 
meet them or their descendants in pala- 
tial mansions both in New York and in 
Paris, or to hail their elevation to high of- 
ficial station in Louisiana. 

Before for the might all the 
members of the family respectfully sa- 
luted M. de Bore, and affectionately 
greeted one another. The same ceremony 
was repeated in the morning. It was a 
rule not to be infringed, and it had the 
good effect of preventing quarrels from 
being of 


tion 


retiring 


long duration, for a reconeilia- 
merely apparent, but real, no 
doubt, would soon have been a forced con- 
clusion. As to myself, boy that I was, in 
return for a kiss on my forehead I im- 
printed my lips on his caressing and pa- 
ternal hand morning and evening, as if 
he had been a monarch to whom I paid a 
willing homage. I never heard him use 
a His blue eye was ealm 
and benevolent; but although I was in- 
clined to have too strong a will of my 
own, yet such was the loving awe with 
which I regarded him that I would have 
preferred facing an infuriated bull than 
incur his displeasure, and I am conscious 
that the same feeling of veneration was 


not 


harsh word. 


shared by all those who approached him 
and fell within the reach of his moral in- 
fluence. 

H{e occupied at the table of refection a 
seat larger than any other, and appropri- 
ated to his own special use. It was placed 
at the centre of the long table, my mo- 
ther sittingin front. When the bell rang, 
he was very punctual. His habit was to 
stand up a minute or two, until everybody 
was at his respective post. Then he waved 
his hand as an invitation to sit, and all 
sat down. After this had been done, any 
vacant seat remained unoccupied, because 
the slothful delinquent shrank from en- 
countering a cold rebuke. 

It was a fundamental rule that the Po- 
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lice Jury of the parish should meet 
sugar-house of M. de Poré, and aft 
journing, repair to his mansion fi 
ner. Whilst waiting for the eor: 
hour, the guests either remained 
ing on the broad piazza—I will no 
smoking, for I never saw on such « 
sions the indulgence of so rare a | 
that epoch—or entertained themse| 
the billiard-room., For any one of 1 
to have retired before having staid to 
ner would have been an infraction of 
decorous regard not to be thouelht o 
one instant. 


Onee, however, after 
sitting of the Police Jury was over 
most of its members had assembled 1 
piazza, waiting for the grateful sound 
the dinner-bell, one of that body, who | 
lingered at the sugar-house, was seen ap 
proaching on 
into the pecan 


horseback, and whe 
avenue which jed to t] 
publie road, instead of coming t 
house, where was the 
pany. 

**Who is he that is going away wit 
out taking leave of us?’ asked M. de 
Boré, shading his eyes with lis hand, the 
better to see. 

“It is Mr. Avart,” answered somebody 

Well,” exclaimed the old gentlema 
**T will favor him witha lesson that wi 
I hope, turn to his profit.” He jumped 
on a chair, on which he stood as erect 
and conspicuous as possible, and shouted 
to the horseman who was slowly trotting 
away, ‘‘ Mr. Avart! Mr. Avart!” The per 
son thus addressed stopped and 
round as if to respond to the eall. 
no!” continued M. de Boré; don’t com 
back! don’t come back! I hailed you 
merely to request you to carry my re 
spects to your family’—with still greate: 
emphasis—‘'my respects to your family! 
That's all. Now you may go.” 

M. de Boré, although of the old régi 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon 
He had in his parlor a fine engraving of 
the battle of Austerlitz at the moment 
when General Rapp, on horseback an 
bareheaded, rushes with fiery haste into 
the presence of the Emperor, shouting 
‘Victory! victory! the enemy is anni 
hilated!” To which Napoleon replies, **f 
never saw thee, Rapp, looking so hand 
some.”” My father, born in Louisiana, 
was of Spanish origin, and loyal to his 
race to the very core of his heart. At the 
head of his bed there was hung up in a 
wooden frame his old coat of arms, in 


rest of the com 


turned 


NO 
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 ficured the crowned head of Sultan 
\iderahman, defeated in the valley of 
Roveal, in Navarre, when attempting to 
<< the Pyrenees and penetrate into 
about the year 800 of our Lord. 
When Napoleon pushed his legions into 
Sain, Don Carlos Gayarré suppressed his 
+s in the presence of his father-in- 

ind out of respect for him. But at 
nnouncement of any French triumph 
land of Iris ancestors he would retire 

lily to the privaey of his bedchamber; 
the angry tonesof a guitar were heard, 
manly voice sang all those patriotic 

ins whieh responded to the popular 
epv of ‘‘Death to the foe! war to the 
and the knife to the hilt!” Thus 

same family presented a rather strange 
mpound. M. de Boré, the noble of the 
drégime and mousquetaire in the house- 


old troops of a Bourbon king, carried 
way by military enthusiasm, had become 
imperialist and Bonapartist; Pierre 


‘oneher, one of his sons-in-law, was a 
vd republican, who had no liking for 
ugs and priests; tho other son, my fa- 
ther, was an intense royalist. And yet 
they all lived in perfect harmony, which 
shows that they possessed at least a large 
fund of good-breeding and forbearance. 
There bubbles up in my memory at 
the present moment the recollection of an 
necdote coneerning this mousquetaire 
‘andfatherof mine. There wasin France, 
inder the reign of Louis XV., a briglht- 
mmplexioned and educated mulatto from 
San Domingo or some other French West 
Indian island. He was named St.-George, 
and is mentioned in some of the memoirs 
of the epoch as the most wonderful fencer 
that had ever appeared since the famous 
Creighton. Like this prototype, so far as 
manly exercises went, he was as skilful a 
iot as a swordsman. <At twenty paces 
lie never failed to hit a small nail on the 
ui. He swam like a fish; and as to his 
feats of horsemanship. they were prodi- 
rious. One night, at a theatre in Paris, 
M. de Boré having the bad luck of dis- 
pleasing a gentleman who occupied the 
next seat to his, they went out and cross- 
| swords in the street by the light of the 
unp-post. This was the way at that epoch 
to settle the slightest unpleasantness of 
this kind. M. de Boré was soon run 
through the body and stretched on his 
back. He was, however, consoled by the 
information that if vanquished, it had been 
by the invulnerable St.-George. This col- 
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ored duellist, who acquired quite a reputa- 
tion for his exploits, as such, never was 
even seratehed in his innumerable en 
counters. But it is reported that, on his 
hav ing sneceeded in obtaining it commis 
sion in the Freneh army, he showed the 
white feather in the first general engage 
ment with the enemy. On that occasion 
he felt, no doubt, that the marvellous 
skill on which he had hitherto so success 
fully relied could be of no avail to parry 
death. 

M. de Boré was about thirty-two years 
old when he obtained permission to pay a 
second visit to Louisiana, where he was 
destined to settle at last and end his ea 
reer. He was ready to embark, when he 
received the following note from the 
Comtesse de Rochechouart Montboissier, 
the wife of the Minister of War, addressed 
to him as Mousquetatre Noir, ct la Ro- 
chelle. Hétel du Bien Nourri (hotel of 
the well fed). These guardsmen were call 
ed black on account of the color of the 
horses they mounted. 


* Panis, 9h January, 1772. 

“Tt is with great pleasure, sir, that I have 
undertaken to inform you that the commission 
of Captain which you seemed so much to de- 
sire has been granted to you par le dernier tra- 
vail de M. de Montboissier. When the brevet is 
ready, he will forward it to you. He is very 
glad to have been able to render you this ser- 
vice. We both wish you a happy voyage and 
a speedy return to us, after having arranged 
your affairs in that country sufliciently to your 
satisfaction. If it should be possible for you 
to send me a hundred feathers like those with 
which you had the kindness to favor me, my 
obligation to you would be very great. The 
trimming of my dress is finished; it is superb; 
and as Lam afraid of losing some of the fea- 
thers, [should be happy to be able to replace 
them. I bee to be excused for thus taxing too 
much your gallantry and generosity, for you 
have given me such a large quantity of those 
feathers that it looks as if IT needed no more. 
I return to you my thanks in advance, and I 
entreat you to be convinced of the very great 
sincerity of the sentiments with which I have 
the honor to be, sir, your very humble and very 
obedient servant. 

“ ROCHECHOUART DE MONTBOISSIER. 

“P.S.—M. de Moutboissier requests me to 
address to you a thousand compliments on his 
behalf.” 


Now that it is the raging fashion for 
women to adorn themselves so much with 
feathers of all sorts, it would probably in- 
terest our Louisianians of the fair sex to 
know, if possible, what were those colonial 
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feathers which so vividly excited the grati 
tude of Comtesse Rochechouart de Mont- 
boissier, and no doubt the admiration of 
the court of Versailles in the days of Louis 
XV.,one hundred and fourteen vears ago. 

On the Boré plantation, midway be 
tween the river bank and the cypress 
swamp, there was a depression in the land, 
where, in consequence of it, a large pond 
of standing water had been formed. Ail 
around this pond to some distance the 
soil was of a marshy nature, full of tall 
weeds, sheltering a multitude of wild 
game, such as snipes, water-hens, rails, 
ete. The portion of the ground beyond 
the marsh, extending to the forest, with 
another gradual depression, culti- 
vated, and called La Terre Haute (the 
high land), although it was not more ele- 
vated than the other part running to the 
public road and the river on the other side 
of the pond and its immediate surround- 
ings of reeds. This expression was used, 
we suppose, as a mere designation of the 
locality situated beyond the intervening 
low lands. This pondand marshy ground 
was a famous shooting spot at that epoeh. 
During the winter it was the resort of in- 
numerable flocks of ducks, that suecessive- 
ly came to it in the evening until it was 
completely dark. As they passed over 
their expected shelter, probably for exam- 
ination before alighting, the ambuscaded 
hunters rose from their concealment and 
emptied their guns. Hence this was call 
ed La Passée. 

This pond, known far and wide, was 
ealled La Mare a& Boré (the Boré pond). 
In any other country this sporting ground 
would have been jealously guarded, but 
in Louisiana this would have been looked 
upon with extreme disfavor. Hence this 
pond, or Mare & Boré,was treated as pub- 
lic property, without any interference from 
the owner. On Saturdays in particular, 
late in the afternoon, there used to come 
quite a battalion from New Orleans, most- 
lv composed of the élite of the population 
of that city—lawyers, physicians, commis- 
sion merchants, brokers, bankers, e tutti 
quanti. Among the members of the bar, 
Mazureaun and John R. Grymes, who 
were celebrities, and Morel, also distin- 
guished, may be cited as the most promi 
nent. On such occasions we could hear 
from our dwelling-house a lively rattle of 
gun-firing, as if a skirmish was going on. 
Some even camped there, to be ready for 
the sport early on the next morning. 
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Fires were lighted, tents erected, a 
comforts and wants of the human 
attended to with proper care. Sol 
grave heads of families of hig 
standing, when in their hunting dress 
unfrequently thought themselves 
assume the liberties of a somewhat ) 


crew; jokes were cracked, tales relat 
the blazing piles, pranks perpetrate: 
to speak the unpleasant truth, the 
sued, although rarely, quarrels th 
to duels. Page after page could 
ten about the many occurrences whieh, ip 
those days contributed to the fame of La 
Mare a Boré. The negroes themselyes 
had all sorts of tales to relate about it 
Their superstitious imagination, w lic] 
always at work, connected that spot 
hobgoblins and apparitions, among others 
the ghost of a colossal raccoon that seers 
to have claimed special jurisdiction oye 
La Mare a Bore. 

Once or twice a year there was on the 
plantation an occurrence which ex: 
the most intense interest, particular) 
among the youthful portion of the popula 
tion, white and black. It was when adroy 
of wild horses came from Texas or son 
other Mexican territory. Those anim 
looked so fiery and ungovernable that they 
seemed to have the devil himself in th 
bodies, and the men who led and own 
them were evidently the denizens of som 
weird wilderness. They wore the broad 
Spanish sombrero, or hat; their faces wer 
bronzed, and their eves dark and piercing 
They wore soft leather gaiters up to the 
knee, and that part of their breeches which 
was destined to an inevitable friction wliet 
they rode was lined also with leathei 


Stout and rough-looking brogans enyel 
oped the foot up to the ankle, and their 
heels were armed with spurs six inches 
long, called rakachias. At their sight 
the jovous exclamation was heard, ** Here 
are the owachinangs!” All the juvenil 
ity of the locality and its neighborhood 
clapped their palms and shouted in antic! 
pation of fun. These horses were for sal 
and driven from plantation to plantation 
where a market for some of them was «: 
ways found. 

It is remarkable how trifling events, ap 


parently not worth remembering for more 


than a day, remain fresh in one’s memors 
during a long life. Who knows wha 


subtle influence for good or for evil suci: 


things may have? May not what ap 
peared to the youthful mind but an un 
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ne incident yet contribute by an 
proeess to the formation of charac- 
ti nd to habits of deportment in after- 
One day as our family, seated on 

ront piazza, Was enjoying the balmy 
sphere of a bright May morning, 
came ona visit from New Orleans 

M Boré’s favorite nephew, whose 
vas Bernard de Marigny. He was 
{the most brilliant and wealthiest 
» men of the epoch. He drove ina 


dashing way to the house in an elegant 
equipage drawn by two fiery horses. Full 
the buoyaney of youth, he jumped out 
of his carriage and ran up the broad steps 
brick perron that ascended to the pi- 

.. As he reached the top of it he said, 

a sort of careless and joyous familiar- 
Bonjour, mon oncle, bonjour,” and 
ed slightly round to the family with- 
removing his hat. ‘* Chapeau bas, 
monsieur responded a calm voice of 
* Toujours chapeau bas de- 
rant une femme, et il y en a plus C@une 
ici.” (Hat off, sir! Always hat off be- 
fore a woman, and there are more than 
one here.) A fitting apology was instant- 
ymade by the youthful delinquent. Was 
the old mousquetaire, or guardsman, in- 
iced on that occasion, unknowingly 
to himself, by the remembered example 
of Louis XIV., the gorgeous ‘‘ roi soleil,” 
vho never failed to bow to any woman, 
vhatever her condition, whom he chanced 
to meet ? 

As to Madame de Boré, I was so young 
when she died that I have no distinet ree- 
olleection of her. There remains in my 
mind but a sort of dim vision of a lady 
seated near a small round table with a 
white marble top encireled by a dimin- 
utive copper railing of half an inch in 
height. On that table there used to be a 
work-basket, and also a beautiful gold 
snuff-box in what is called the style Louis 
Quinze. I long preserved that snuff-box 
with infinite eare; but during the war of 
secession a light-colored slave of the name 
of Wilson, whom I had drilled to be as ae- 
complished a servant as could be found in 
ily luxurious home, logically came to 
he conclusion that I was getting too poor 
to need his talents any more, and to satis- 
fy his own epicurean tastes by high liv- 
ing. He had taught himself to read and 
write, and having by this means risen 
above the prejudices of his former igno- 
rance, he determined to secede from me, 
and with much prudential foresight he 


co nmand. 


suddenly and clandestinely departed, with 
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my grandmother's snutf-box, together 
with an additional supply of diamonds 
and other trinkets. Being tender-footed 
and accustomed to ride like a gentleman, 
he considerately took two of my best 
mules, one for himself and one for a com 
panion whom he invited to join him, for 
he always was very fond of society. Af 
ter having disposed of the mules in away 
of which I know nothing, he carried the 
rest of his plunder to New York, where he 
completed his education, and then return 
ed to New Orleans. He now flourishes 
here like a green bay-tree, and is constant- 
ly employed as an indispensable attendant 
at balls and dinner parties given in the 
fashionable world. Considering lis in 
contestable abilities, the seduction of his 
winning manners, and his everlasting 
smile, which would have secured him 
much profitable success in a certain line 
of business, I feel under no small degree 
of obligation to him for not having turn 
ed politician, and plundered the State with 
as much dexterity and impunity as he 
plundered me. It shows great modera 
tion on his part, for which he is to be com 
mended. 

But to return to Madame de Boré, who 
had been educated at Versailles in the 
St.-Cyr Institution, founded by Madame 
de Maintenon. She must have been a 
prodigy of fascination, if I am to believe 
the old men who so frequently deseribed 
her to me. One of them once exclaimed 
in a fit of enthusiasm, interrupted by an 
octogenarian cough, ‘* Cela eut valu la 
peine de faire cinquante lienes seule 
ment pour voir Madame de Boré prendre 
une prise de tabac” (it would have been 
worth while to travel fifty leagues merely 
to see Madame de Boré take a pinch of 
snuff). 

Another admirer related to me the fol 
lowing anecdote as a specimen of her tact 
and dignity. In those days, which we may 
call remote, because between that past and 
the present there seems to be a lapse of 
five hundred years, it was the invariable 
custom at a set dinner to have the dessert 
enlivened by songs from the male guests. 
Once it happened that one of them haz 
arded a song which would not have been 
objectionable toa generation familiar with 
La Belle Héléne and La Fille de Madame 
Angot. Itseemed indelicate to Madame de 
Boré. She hastened to interrupt the sing 
er with these words: ‘‘Sir, lam so charm 
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ed with your song that I cannot resist the 


old creole cooking transmitted from « 
impulse to toast you at once. Ladies and 


nial days, and growing fainter and 
gentlemen, fill your glasses, and let us in dim traditions which have no » : 
drink to the singer's health.” It was dif- and no sense for this coarse-feedijyg oe, 
ficult to convey reproof more gracefully. eration? It had nothing in common 
Years had elapsed. Twas in Paris,and the much-vaunted culinary sei: 

visiting an aged relative of mine,a Loul- France. It was sui generis: it 
sianian, in her palatial mansion, Avenue imitative; there was no traditiona 
de Marigny. I wasalone with herin the about its origin; 


it had no aneest 
reception saloon. In front of us, in a sprang from itself. Pierre or Val, 
smaller saloon, in sight but not within’ the colored cook, had not been tauc 
hearing, there were two of her married any missionary from foreign elimes 
daughters with the Comte de Talvande had not studied the records of roast 
and the old Prince de Bethune—he whose baking, and boiling from the age of Alps 
red tomato face, strikingly framed with a lam to the days of Master Jean or Mistress 
profusion of snow-white beard and hair, Jeanne on the banks of the Mississ 
was so exquisitely and amusingly repro- He could neither read nor write, and there 
duced in terra-cotta by Cham, the artist, fore he could not learn from books, H 
and exposed in so many of the glass win- was simply inspired; the god of the spit 
dows of Parisian shops. I noticed that and the saucepan had breathed into | 
my relative would now and then cast an that was enough. Good heavens! 
uneasy glance at the group, who were talk- what supreme, indescribable contempt 
ing and laughing a little rompishly. At would Aunt Henriette or Uncle Frout 
last she said to me: ‘tI am thinking of have looked down upon the best French 
Aunt Boré. What wouldshe have thought cordon bleu that had presumed to tea 
of such manners? One day a gentleman her or him! Sufficient to say that Maw 
offered me a bouquet in her presence. Antony, if he had known a ereole cook of 
She intereepted it before I could take it, the old régime, would have given him two 
and said to him, ‘I thank you on behalf or three of his best Asiatic provinces as 
of my niece; but it would have been bet- reward for feasting Cleopatra. 
ter to have presented the bouquet to me Gombo file! Gombo févis! Gombo 
with a request to hand it over to her.” I ana herbes! Gombo chevrettes, ou ane 
have mentioned these anecdotes as illus- huttres! What do these things mean 
trative of an epoch which has passed away at present but vapidity of taste, instead of 
forever. I close what I have to say about the licking of one’s lips? And the soups? 
this lady of the old régime by mentioning —the soups! not a ghost of them linger 
that my mother assured me of her never ing on earth. Who knows how to roast? 
having been able to discover the smallest Who knows how to season juste c poiit ! 
speck of a cloud in the conjugal sky of And the flavor ?—the flavor! whither has 
her parents. it evaporated? How many delicious dish 
M. de Boré had two male cooks with es have vanished forever of which the 
the necessary aids; one was a negro, and — best cooks of France have never dreamed! 
the other of a lighter color. The negroes To invent them it had required the con 
are born cooks, as other less favored be- stantiy improving genius of several gen 
ings are born poets. The African brute, erations of apron-girt Sambos. Where 
guided by the superior intelligence of his is the last of them? What of a turkey 
Caucasian master, in the days of slavery fattened, stuffed, and roasted by him? 
in Louisiana, gradually evolved into an Who but Sambo knew how to bake rice 
artist of the highest degree of excellence, in an iron pot? I say iron, because it 
and had from natural impulses and affin- must be nothing else, and that rice must 
ities, without any conscious analysis of come out solid, retaining the exact shap 
principles, created an art of cooking for of the pot, with a golden crust round its 
which he should deserve to be immortal- top and sides. You think this easy, pre 
ized. And how is it possible to convey to sumptuous mortal. Well, try it, and let 
this dyspeptic posterity of our ancestors, us see if your farinaceous production will 
to a thin-blooded population whose stom- have its required shape and color, and its 
ach has been ruined by kitchen charlatans, precise proportion of salt and lard. I give 
sauce and gravy pretenders, kettle and pot it to you in a thousand. Who but Sam 
druggists, any idea of the miracles of the bo ever made grillades de sang de dinde, 
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Jooking and tasting like truffles? What 
Where did he get that sublime 

ition? But time and space do not 

me to continue a description which, 

is inadequately descriptive. I 

eontent myself with saying that 
Pierrot or yellow Charlotte, as a 

in the days of the Egyptian flesh- 

- in Louisiana, is not within the com- 

sion of any one born since the fir- 

+ of the first gun against Fort Sumter, 
Pie effort must be given up. It would 

ittempting to grasp the infinite space. 

ist Brutus, alas! perished with the 
ties of Rome, and what is perhaps 
ore deplorable, the last creole cook could 

i survive the acquisition of his own Lib- 
erty in Louisiana, 

The furniture of M. de Boré, although 
abundant and comfortable, was very plain 
when compared with the exigencies of 
modern times. It was in the style of sim- 
plicity which prevailed in the dwellings 
of the wealthiest planters; but the table 
and the wines were superb. Every Sun- 
day there were regularly, without any 
special invitation, a dozen or two of guests, 

o generally came from New Orleans. 
\mong them the most assiduous were some 
Knights of St. Louis, who on such ocea- 

ons never failed to carry their decora- 
tion dangling from the button-hole, such, 
for instanee, as the Hazures, two bro- 
thers who dwelt, I believe, near Bayou St. 
John, on the Gentilly road. There was 
something in all those waifs of another 
age—in their appearance, in their dress, in 
their physiognomy, in their manners, in 
their peculiarities of conversation and lan- 
euage, in their bows and greetings, in 
their accent and modulations of voice 
something which produced on me the 
most vivid impressions. They were mon- 
uments of the past, pyramids not in stones 
and cement, but in flesh and bones. There 
vasin them what might have been called 
alofty je ne sais quot, to use a French 
locution. These men of the old régime 
seemed to entertain more esteem and re- 
spect for one another than we do now for 
ourcontemporaries. They evidently loved 
more to look up than to look down. They 
were not prodigal of their demonstrations 
of regard, but when expressed, it could be 
relied on as sincere, for they never hiesi- 
tated to manifest their feeling of antipa- 
thy, reprobation, or opposition when ne- 
cessary. As I grew in years | became 
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more deeply struck with the faith which 
the men of that epoch reposed in one an 

other, the more so because of the univer 

sal distrust of man’s honor and integrity 
which I have observed spreading in later 
times over the whole surface of our com 

munity, like a stain of oil over a piece of 
carpeting. Well do I recollect when, in 
my youth, I delighted to listen to the con 

versation of those old men who still lin 

gered on the stage after the days for act 

ing were past. When they engaged in 
discussions on some point or other, L have 
sometimes seen the controversy settled at 
once by one of them observing, ‘I re 
member M. de Boré having said so and 
so on this matter.” ** Ah, indeed! did 
he say so?” ‘*Certainly.” ** Well, then, 
of ecourse—’ And there was no more 
questioning of this and that. 

*A change has come over the spirit of 
my dream.” The scenes Ll have w itnessed, 
the things I have seen, have vanished for 
ever. There is nota vestige, not a wreck’s 
fragment, left of the Boré plantation, save 
myself, standing alone in the arid and 
parched wilderness of the past, forgotten, 
but trying in vain to forget and to close 
my eyes to the shapeless shadows that 
beckon me away. But enough. M. de 
Boré died seventy-eight years old. When 
on his death-bed, at his very last moments, 
he summoned me, boy that I still was, to 
his presence, Putting his hands on his 
erandson’s head, he blessed him, and gave 
him his parting instructions and recom- 
mendations with a firm voice, a serene 
brow, a clear limpid eye, through which 
his soul eloquently spoke. I will repeat 
only his very last words: *‘ Let no temp- 
tation ever betray you out of the path ef 
honor and virtue. Keep your conscience 
always free from self-reproach, so that 
your death may be as calm as mine. 
Trusting in the merey of God, I fear not 
to appear before His tribunal, where I 
hope not to grieve for you, when in due 
time we are to meet again, and when you 
shall render your accounts to Him. — Fare- 
well! Let your motto in this world ever 
be, ‘ Sans peur et sans reproche.” 

M. de Boré ordered that his funeral 
and his tomb be as plain as could decently 
be, but that a thousand dollars, which 
might be spent in these vanities, be saved 
fora better use, and given to the Charity 
Hospital of New Orleans. It was done 
according to his request. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the sixth day after Basil's de- 

parture; the lamps had just been lighted ; 
M.de Beauerillon, Sibyl], and Narka were in 
the drawing-room, Suddenly aloud bark- 
ing of the dogs announced some arrival, 
and before there was time to conjecture 
who it might be, the door opened, and Ba- 
sil walked in. Sibyl ran to embrace him, 
and the others greeted him with glad ea- 
gerness. After the excitement of the meet- 
ing was over, Sibyl said: 

‘And Father Christopher ? 
succeeded 

“Yes; the warrant for his release was 
signed the day I left.” 

An exclamation of deep thankfulness 
eame from all. 


Have you 


** Did you see him on your way through 
X.?” asked Sibyl. 

“Tdid. But don’t Jet us begin to talk 
about that yet,” he said, letting himself 
fallintoachair. ‘* Tm too dead beat.” 

The light fell full on his face, and they 
were all struck by its haggard expression. 
The air of utter exhaustion he wore was 
scarcely to be accounted for, at his age, by 
a hurried journey to and from St. Peters- 
burg. 

Sibyl bent over him, and kissed his 
forehead. 

‘You must want some food, dear Ba- 


sil,’ she said. ‘*What shall I order? 
Tea?” 

‘* Nonsense—tea!” said M. de Beaueril- 
lon. ‘Give him some strong bouillon 


and a bottle of good old Bordeaux.” 

‘That would suit my condition better,” 
said Basil, ‘‘ though a cup of tea would 
not be amiss either, if it were ready.” 

‘It will be ready in a moment,” said 
Sibyl. ‘Ringe the bell, Gaston.” Then, 
as if too impatient to wait for the sum- 
mons to be answered, she went quickly 
out of the room herself. 

Beyond a mutual greeting when they 
clasped hands, Basil and Narka had not 
exchanged a word, and yet each was con- 
scious of being intently observant of the 
other. 

‘* How is Marguerite ?” 


Basil inquired, 
suddeuly. 


NARKA. 


RUSSIAN 
KATHLEEN O'MEARA. 


LIFE. 


“Oh, she is nearly 
M. de Beauerillon. 

**T will go and tell the good news.’ 
Narka. **She will be overjoyed 

‘**Why should I not go and tal: 


all right,” 


Said 


her? I want to see how she is.” said | 
sil. He stood up, but it seemed an etfor 
to him. He looked like a man utte) 


spent with fatigue. 

“Mon cher,” his brother-in 
“take my advice and go up to you 7 
room and take a bath. That will refresh, 
you more than anything, to begin 4 

‘**M. de Beauerillon is right,” said Na 
ka; ‘you will have a better appetite too 
when you are rested a bit.” She said 1 
to give Basil the chance of getting away 
and being alone with her for a moment 
She had a terrible piece of news to com 
municate to him, and the sight of his wea 
riness, Which seemed as much mental ; 
physical, pained her to the heart, a 
made what she had to say harder even 
than she had expected. 

Basil consented to take lis brother-in 
law’s advice, and followed Narka leisurely 
out of the drawing-room. 


said 


WS 


She was On 
the landing at the head of the stairs, when 
he made a sign that he wanted to speak to 
her. 

They entered his study together. Basil 
went straight to his desk, unlocked it, and 
took out a bundle of letters. 

‘*T want you to keep these for me,” he 
said; ‘‘ but [ won't give them to you un- 
less you are certain that you can secrete 
them beyond any chance of discovery.” 

**You may give them to me,” Narka re- 
plied. And he gave them to her. 

Nothing more was said: they knew tliat 
one was offering and the other accepting 
a trust which involved terrible possibili- 
ties to both. 

now I have something else ‘to 
tell you,” Basil said. ‘* They have trapped 
me; a warrant is out for my arrest.” 

“Ah! you know!” Narka exclaimed, 
almost relieved at not having to break the 
news to him. ‘‘Ivan told me; but they 
have not caught you yet. There is time 
to escape.” 

‘*Eseape is out of the question. The 
house is watched, and I have been fol- 
lowed all the way from X. I met the 
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Stanovol there, and he announced the 

i] news to me. 

He told you about it? Then he of- 
1 some alternative, some chance 


He did; but I can't take advantage 
I haven't got the money. Every 

. yuble has been raised for Father 
»her's ransom. I called at Ivan’s 
way here; but he is absent. That 

s my one chanee, and I have missed 


‘What is the sum ” Narka said, a sud- 
lan hope making her heart leap. 

-pifty. thousand rubles. And to be 

1 bv nine o'clock to night.” 

‘Basil, I have got the money. Lis 

Iter face was flushed; her great 
og shone; her voice trembled with the 
calpitating joy that filled her as she hur- 
wedly told him about the legacy. And 
now she had only to go into X. and fetch 
“Oh. what a blessed merey that it 
ne just in time! L will ride in at once, 
yow half past four; a horse will 
take me there and back in two hours and 
alf. There will be no delay ; I will be 
eye again by seven o'clock—in time for 
yner, No one need know I have been 
cont. It will be quite easy; there is 
ty of time.” 
She was turning away in a tremor of 
oxeitement when Basil arrested her. 

“Narka,” he said, laying his hand on 
her arm, you are a noble-hearted friend ; 
but do you think Tam such a pitiful dog 
to take this money from you 

“What do you mean ?” she said, look- 
ing at him in bewilderment. ‘‘Is it be- 
cause it is mine that you would refuse it? 
Oh, Basil!” 

There was a ery of pain in her voice as 
from a wounded creature ; there was a 
confession too in it that betrayed the se- 
eret of her heart. 

“| would take anything from you,” he 

‘id. conscious of a slight shock and of a 
sudden burst of tenderness toward her; 
“but you can't give it to me without sac- 
rifieing yourself and your mother. Hea- 
en knows when I could repay it. No, I 
can't be such a brute as to rob Tante Na- 
thalie!” 

“And you think it will be less brutal 
to kill me? Yes, it will kill me if they 
arrest you, for I know, and so do you, 
what will happen, once you are in their 
hands. My mother knows nothing about 
this money; she need never know until 


you ean give it back to us. Oh, Basil! 
Basil! don’t refuse me; it will kill me if 
you dot’ Her voice broke, her eves were 
raised to his, brimful of tears, and saying 
as plainly as ever eyes of woman spoke, 
love you!” 

Basil was moved to the core of his 
heart. He forgot that he was Prince Zoro 
koff, and that Narka was a low-born Jew 
ess; he forgot everything except that this 
beautiful girl loved him, and was offering 
her all to save him. 

He opened ide hisarms. ‘‘ Narka 

With a sob she sank into his embrace. 
For one long moment he held her clasp- 
ed. Then lifting her head from his shoul 
der, ‘ Yes, I will take this money from 
you,” he said; ‘but only on one 
tion: will you give me yourself with it ? 
Have you the courage to be my wife ?” 

‘T should give my life for you,” she 
answered. 

He kissed her on the lips. 

Basil.” she said, have loved you 
all my life.” 

“Dearest, and so have I loved you.” 

And he spoke the truth; but with a dif- 
ference. 

“Tmust be going,” she said, ugeling 
away from him, but he tightened one arm 
round her. 

“Wait a moment. We must pledge 
our betrothal first.” Drawing her toward 
a table, he unlocked a drawer and took 
out a diamond ring, hoop of several 
beautiful stones. ‘* This was my mother’s 
betrothal ring,” he said, slipping it on her 
finger. ‘* Wear it till you come back from 
X.: then let it hang as an amulet round 
your neck until Lean place it on your fin- 
ger before all the world.” 

** May Sibyl not know ” she asked, with 
timid hesitation. 

‘No: let it remain a secret bet ween 
ourselves until we meet. It will be an- 
other secret binding us together.” 

He was alluding to the ransom she was 
giving him; but Narka grew pale. 

“Yes.” she said, almost under her 
breath, ‘Sit will be another bond between 
us.” 

He kissed her again, and she hurried 
away, carrying with her the packet of let- 
ters he had intrusted to her. 

Basil went to Marcuerite’s door and 
knocked; but getting no answer, he went 
down to the dining-room. Sibyl was there 
waiting for him, and sat with him while 
he partook of the meal that had been hasti- 
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ly ordered up. Basil was only four-and- 
twenty, and he was in rude health, and 
no amount of mental trouble could de 
stroy his appetite, or take away the natural 
cravings of hunger. 

saw that he was too tired vet to 
eare to talk mueh, so she busied herself 
helping him to good things, and kept upa 
lively flow of monologue, telling him all 
that had happened since his departure, the 
excitement in the village, Marguerite’s ill- 
ness, everything that could interest him 
and save him the trouble of answering 
further than by an occasional remark or 
question. 

But while Basil was listening to Sibyl, 
his thouehts were elsewhere. He was in 
a strange state of mind and feeling. It 
seemed to him as if he had suddenly be- 
come another person, as if a new Basil 
had been added to the old one. He hard 
ly realized yet what he had done, or what 
was to come of it. He had made a tre- 
mendous leap in the dark, and he was won- 
dering where it had landed him. He had 
taken a step which must change the whole 
aspect and current of his life. He had 
done it withouta moment's premeditation, 
on the spur of a sudden impulse of—pas- 
sion, Was it? or generous gratitude? He 
Was not calm enough to analyze his own 
heart at this erisis, or balance nicely the 
conflicting forees which had moved him 
to ask Narka to be his wife. And what 
would Sibyl say? She loved Narka dear- 
ly, as dearly as if they had been sisters in 
flesh and blood; but this personal fond- 
ness was quite compatible with invincible 
repugnance to Narka as a sister-in-law; 
Sibyl’s soft grace of manner was so en- 
tirely free from morgue as to lead her in- 
feriors to believe she was altogether un- 
conscious of any superiority toward them ; 
but beneath this outward suavity there 
existed a spirit of family pride that was 
hard as flint and strong to fanaticism. 
How would she take the announcement 
that a Jewish trader's daughter was going 
to queen it over her as Princess Zorokotf, 
the head of the family ? 

This was not the only problem that was 
vexing Basil's soul while he ate his caviare 
and salad. The image of Marguerite kept 
foreing itself before his eyes with a per- 
sistency that was unwarrantably trouble- 
some. He had long sinee recognized in 
his little French cousin a creature of a 
different mould from any that he had 
ever met; the charm of her brightness, 
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her happy spirit, her child-like fres 
of heart, had been working on hin | 
spell. He had been aware of t] 

had not attempted to resist the inf! 

he knew that it was Sibyl’s che 

dream that he should marry Marg 

and he had been only held back 
pursuing it by the fear that he ha 
tangled himself in political engage 
from which it would be coward), 
unfaithful to break loose. Still 
been in a dreamy, delicious way caress 
possibilities, and it had struek him 1 
than once that Marguerite would not | 
repulsed him. He was not vainer { 
most men, but he could not help seeing 
that she changed color sometimes 


his glance, and that her sauey, wistful 
eyes took a softer, a more timid expres 
sion When they met his; he had noted 
these signs with a pleasant sense of pow 
er unchecked by any seruples or reniorse 
for he had the consciousness of bei 
quite willing, and he suspeeted able, 
heal any wound he might make in Jy 
innocent young heart. But now he sav 
things differently. His conscience 
him; he felt a pang at the thought of lay 
ing perhaps involuntarily inflicted o 

on her. He longed to sce her: he must 
see her once again. It would be with 
very different feelings now from those 
with which he would have met her an 
hour ago; but he thought of Narka, of 
her ripe, glowing beauty, her tender, self 

sacrificing love, and he would not let him 
self by so much as a passing sigh be un 
faithful to the loyalty he had sworn, to 
her. 

Marguerite was in the drawing-room 
when he returned there with Sibyl. The 
meeting was much less awkward than 
Basil had feared. It was natural that he 
should be affectionately interested in his 
cousin, who looked still pale enough to 
warrant Sibyl’s reproach that she had 
been tiring herself by writing letters. 

** You must let me put you lying down, 
chérie,” Sibyl said, ‘‘and Basil will tell 
us all about his journey while you ar 
resting.” 

3ut Basil protested regretfully that he 
could not enjoy this relief of sitting quiet 
ly and talking to them. He must go and 
tell Ivan Gortf the good news before le 
could enjoy anything. 

‘*We will send for him to come up and 
hear it,” suggested Sibyl. 


‘*No, no; I must take it to him my- 
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“Basil replied, with a touch of impa 
at silenced her. 
voing to the Stanovoi to inform 


Ivan was a pre 


it the money would be forth-com 
Basil eould not tell Sibyl that he 
iyder warrant of arrest; he felt un 
to the effort of having to console 
besides, he was not yet certain 
able to ransom himself. Narka 
t have some delay, the notary might 


the key of his stroug-box might 


forth-ecoming at onee, an aecident 
ive happened: who could tell ? 


\\ ick is against aman, he must reck- 
th bad chances, 

M. de Beauerillon offered to accompany 

s brother-in-law, but Basil said that as 

a) was ill, Ivan might not be dis 

nosed to receive a visit. It was rather a 


eexcuse, but M. de Beaucrillon under 

as Sibyl did, that he wished to see 

Ivan alone, and did not press his com- 
It was natural enough, 
Gaston said to himself, that, under the 
cumstanees, Basil should fight shy of a 
‘yvenchman; the latter rather admired him 
for being ashamed of having a foreigner 


ipon lim. 


tness the way his country was govern- 
Poor fellow, he piteousl y 
orn, Gaston thought, as he notieed his 


looked 


sunken eyes and haggard, unkempt air, 
‘that of a man who has not slept for 


Ivan was not at home, as Basil, who 
had met him at X., knew, but the Stan- 
He asked no questions. So 
as he got his money, he did not 
‘are Where it came from. He assumed 
iat the French brother-in-law had come 
down with it; in faet, he had reekoned on 
this when he named so exorbitant a fig 
ure. The Zorokoffs were wealthy, but 
ready money was searce at Yrakow; it 
all went to St. Petersbure, where the 
Prince made it fly as fast as he got it. The 
castle kept itself; there was plenty on the 
property of all that was wanted, and what 

property did not provide was done 
thout. The result was that odd mixture 
of Javish abundanee and uneivilized dis- 
comfort, traces of which were even still 
visible in certain details, notwithstanding 
Sibyl’s presence and the reign of orderly 
splendor that she brought with her. 

The interview with the Stanovoi was 
short. Basil had nothing else to do in 
the village, and nowhere else to go, and 
two hours must yet elapse before Nar- 
ka returned, giving all chances favor- 
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oi was. 
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able. He could not bring himself to go 
back to the house and spend the interval 
with Marguerite and the others. The ef- 
fort of deceiy ine them, and keeping the se 
cret that was holding his very life in sus- 
pense, was more than he felt equal to. 
In another hour he would go baek and 
quietly put up the few things he wanted 
to take with him. 

The night had closed in, and the moon 
had not risen, so it was nearly piteh-dark. 
Basil paced along the road, ruminating in 
bitter perplexity of spirit. Suddenly Pe 
ter, his dow, gave a low growl, and then 
an angry bark, as if warning off an enemy 
Basil had no doubt but 
that some agent of the Stanovoi’s was 


close at hand, 


He struck a mateh, and 
Narka had 


nearly an hour and a half gone. 


watching him, 
looked at his wateh., been 
It was 
time he went home, and got ready to start, 
He turned 
walking quickly, for the air was 
frosty, and his breath made a cloud before 


assuming that he was to do so. 
baels, 
him as he went. Suddenly the moon rose, 
and a few stars sprang out in attendance, 
and the road, black a moment before, was 
filled with light. On one side there was 
a copse, toward which Peter's ill-will was 
directed, judging from the way he growl 
ed at it now and then. Basil, follow- 
ing the dog’s indication, kept looking that 
way; the outer trees threw a tracery of 
shadow and sheen on the ground, but 
farther back it was all a chaos of stems; 
presently his eyes, sharpened by presenti- 
ment, descried the figure of a man steal- 
ing along through the woods. Basil was 
quite certain that he had been watched 
since he left X., but the sight of this spy, 
dogging him in the dark, made him real- 
ize the faet with a shock, and it seemed 
also to bring more vividly before him the 
nearness of the peril on the brink of whieh 
he stood. If Narka should be late, or fail 
in her errand-— 

How slowly the time dragged on! He 
quickened his step; lis foot-fall rang sharp 
and clear on the hard road. Peter trotted 
on, and ceased to growl. Suddenly he 
stood, tail and ears up-pricked; then with 
a loud bark turned and dashed back down 
the road. sasil turned too, and listened. 
Was that the sound of galloping hoofs 
that he heard? Could it be Narka? He 
stopped smoking, he 
breathing, as the 


almost stopped 
sound drew nearer. 
Peter was barking violently, joyously. 
The horse came in sight. It was Narka. 
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Basil stepped into the middle of the road, 
where the brilliant moonlight shone un- 
obstructed by a shacow 
hand. 


, and waved his 
She pulled up, and in a moment 
he was beside her. 

Flere it is, she said, in a cautious tone, 
stooping over him. ‘*T will ride on, and 
leave this poor beast at the stables, and 
wait for you in the court.” She unclasped 
the heavy bag that was fastened round her 
waist, and Basil took it, and walked on 
rapidly after her. 

On entering the outer court he ordered 
a groom to get ready a carriage with four 
stout horses. He then walked on into the 
second court; he was about to enter the 
house when some one stepped forward, 
and said, ** Does your Excellency Want to 
speak to me?” 

‘*Ah! Yes, I want to speak 
to you,” Basil replied, with a short laugh. 
** Very considerate of you to turn up just 
at the right moment. 
you 

The Stanovoi followed him into the 
house, and they entered a room close at 
hand. Basil struek a light. 
closeted for a few minutes 
enough to count the money. 

‘Now, Excelleney, depart with speed, 
and don’t let the grass grow under your 


it is vou. 


Come in here, will 


They were 
just long 


feet till you have passed the frontier.” 

The Stanovoi bowed low, and hugging 
his bag, went out. 

Narka was waiting in the entry when 
Basil reappeared. The tawny flame of an 
oil lamp gave enough light to let them 
see each other. Basil caught her in his 
arms and kissed her again and again. 
Then, brusquely releasing her, he turned 
to ascend the stairs, and flew up to his 
room. 

Narka, in a tumult of bliss and agita- 
tion, went up to hers. She was shaken to 
pieces by her mad ride; but there was no 
time to rest; there was no time to think. 
She must be ready to go to Basil before 
he went down:stairs, and say good-by to 
him alone before going through the cere- 
mony of doing so in the drawing-room. 
She divested herself quickly of her riding- 
habit, and proceeded to attire herself in a 
dress of white cashmere that Basil ad- 
mired; it was a fantastic garment of her 
own contrivance, made with much artistic 
effect, but quite regardless of fashion. 
She clasped a dead-gold band round her 
waist, and fastened a crimson rose in her 
hair, and with a great joy and a great ter- 
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ror in her heart went to seek Basil. }y 
she reached the broad landing on y } 
his room opened she saw M. de Bes 

lon standing at the door. It wa 
ble contretemps ; there was not] 


done, but she must go down-sta 
trust to Basil managing to find ay 
alone with her before he fled. $s 
Sibyl in the drawing-room, 
‘Well, you have seen Tante Nat 
exclaimed Sibyl, who had taken { 
ed that Narka had gone out with the o 
news to her mother. 
for a drive now, I hope? 
how ill Basil looks! Gaston Says he 
grown five years older this Jast 
What a time he staid with Ivan! THe} 
only just come back, it seems.’ 
“Tt has been a terrible week 


iit 


She will eo 


But oh, Na 


for all 
us,” Narka said, ignoring the last 
marks. She was standing near a cous 
one hand resting on the porphyry s 
a large silver lamp high placed on an 
achite pillar behind her threw its eo 
light over her soft white draperies 
made her hair shine like a nimbu Py 
haps the lignt of a deep and tender 
burning in her eyes and trembling 
full red lips touched her with its o 
and visible glory, for Sibyl, who had ly 
gazing in a comfortable eestasy up 
gods and goddesses on the ceiling, ela 
at her suddenly, and was struck by 
thing in her aspect. 

**Narka,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
like an archangel!” 

“Never having seen an arehang 
said M. de Beauerillon, sauntering into 
the room, ** Twas mentally comparing ma 
demoiselle to a vestal, or a Greek brid 

Greek, mon chér?” said Sibyl 

Narka blushed, and turned her larg 
liquid glance smilingly on M. de Beau- 
crillon. It was not often he took 


trouble to be complimentary, and being 
a woman and beautiful, she was pl 

But it was not selfish coquetry that made 
her feel that sudden thrill of exultation 


in her own beauty. She was proud of it 
for Basil's sake now. 
Partly to escape from the embarrass 


ment of standing to be admired, and part 


ly from her natural impulse to give vent 
to her overwrought feelings in song, slic 


moved to the piano, and sat down and 
began to warble a bridal song in Rus 
sian. The words were unintelligible to 
M. de Beaucrillon, but the pathos of the 
melody and the penetrating sweetness of 
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He said 


voice moved him strangely. 


the 
» himself, as he gazed and listened: 

What ean Zorokolf be made of, that 
« has not fallen under the spell of such 
creature ?” 


When the bridal song came to an end 
ekly. for Narka was impatient to es- 
iia je entreated her to sing it again. 
sie could not refuse, and perhaps the im- 
. nee of her soul made her throw nfore 

of passion into the pathetic melody, 
for vhen it ceased M. de Beaucrillon was 
ey overcome that he had not a word of 
thanks ready, but let her rise from the 


in silenee. 

What ean be keeping Marguerite so 
lone. L wonder?” Narka remarked. ‘‘I 
must go and see;” and she walked slowly 


out of the room. 

And what ean be keeping Basil ?” said 
Qiby]l. She was growing fidgety. think 
I must go and look after him.” 

‘He was taking a bath when IT knock- 
ed just now, Vasili told me,” replied Gas- 
ton 

“Oh, then he will be here presently, no 
doubt;” and she sat down. 

As she did so a valet came in with a let- 
ter, which he presented to her. It was in 
Basil's writing. Sibyl opened it with a 
ery and a start, and drew out a sealed en- 

elop addressed to Father Christopher, and 
then a note that she read rapidly. 

“Oh, my God! This is too dreadful!” 
she cried out. 

M. de Beauerillon snatched up the note. 
“Good heavens! Gone! Fled! Where 
have they taken him? To Siberia? My 
God! what a country to live in!” With 
a muttered expletive he threw down the 
letter,and proceeded to try and calm Sibyl], 
who had burst into hysterical grief. 

Meantime Narka had gone and knock- 
ed at Basil’s door, and getting no answer, 
opened it. The room was empty. She 
called his name, but there was no response. 
In a flash of lightning she guessed the 
trath: he was gone. But where? Could 
the Stanovoi have played him false? She 
glaneed round the rooms. The lights were 
burning, but there was nothing to give 
the least elew of why or how he had fled. 
Sick with terror, Narka took up a candle 
and went on to her own room. Perhaps 
he was there waiting for her. The room 
was empty, but on the table—a little round 
table with a green velvet cover on which 
there was a solitary book—lay a letter. 
Ata glance she saw it was from Basil. 
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‘“My NarKa,—I have not the courage 
to meet you again, since we have to part 
Adieu, beloved. I wili write 
when it is possible. I owe you my life 
It is yours for all time. BasiL.” 


at once. 


Narka sank into a chair, elutehing the 
Without one 
How could he? Bat the 
relief of knowing that he had eseaped, 
that he had not been treacherously en- 
trapped to his ruin, as she had feared for 
a moment, was so great that it helped 
her to forget the cruel disappointment 
She recovered herself quickly, and re 


membered, with that strong sympathy 


note in her fingers. Gone! 
more embrace! 


for the suffering of others which was the 
noble side of her nature, that Sibyl and 
Marguerite would want to be sustained 
under this shoek. Ah, Marguerite! Nar 
ka’s heart went out to the child in a rush 
of purest pity. She rose and hurried to 
her room, but the news had got there be 
fore her. Marecuerite was on her knees 
by the bed, her faee buried in the eider 
down, sobbing bitterly, so bitterly that she 
did not hear the door open, or Narka’s 
step crossing the room; she was only 
made aware of her entrance when Narka 
knelt down and took her in her arms and 
drew her head upon her breast. Mar- 
cuerite gave herself up to the caress; it 
was pitiful and tender as ever one woman 
gave to another. Narka had guessed her 
secret, and it had fired her at first with a 
jealous fear that lay close upon hatred; 
but that was gone now, and she felt no- 
thing but compassion ; she could atford 
now to give her whole sympathy to the 
woman who loved Basil, and loved him 
hopelessly. 

When the first paroxysm of tears had 
spent itself, Marguerite raised her head 
from Narka’s shoulder, and they stood up 
together. 

“Oh, Narka, it is terrible!” she said, 
struggling with the sobs that made her 
bosom heave. ‘‘If we only knew that 
he was safe!” 

‘‘He is safe, darling; that we may be 
certain of,” said Narka. 

“Oh, thank God! I only heard that 
he was gone; that Sibyl] had a few words 
saying he had to fly. Where is he gone, 
do you know ?” 

‘*He is making for the frontier; and 
once beyond it, he will be out of danger.” 

Marguerite murmured something that 
was swallowed up in a great sob. After 
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a moment she laid her hand on Narka’s 
shoulder, and putting her lips close to her 
ear, ‘*Tell me,” she said in a whisper that 
was scarcely audible, ** is it 


is he only 
accused of polities, or is it 


anything else, 
do you know 

“They have accused him of nothing 
worse than of hating tyrants and of con- 
spiring against them.” 

The exclamation sounded like 
a gasp of relief. 

They were silent for a minute, standing 
close together, Narka like a strong arch- 
angel, with her arm thrown protectingly 
round the small,child-like figure that was 
still shaken with sobs. 

‘Darling,’ said Narka, ‘‘ you are too 
agitated to come down-stairs or see any 
I will put you to bed, 
and say that you were not well.” 

Marguerite understood. She _ kissed 
Narka, and gave herself up like a child 
to be undressed and put to bed. 


one this evening. 


CHAPTER IX. 

M. DE BEAUCRILLON wanted to be off 
next morning. Sibyl had some difficulty 
in making him see that this was impos- 
sible. There was a multitude of things to 
be done, she urged—-things that she alone 
could do. All the festivities and hospi- 
talities had been countermanded and put 
off; but preparations for these had been 
made on the grandest seale, and this in- 
volved a large settling of accounts that no 
one else could attend to. Besides these 
reasons, Basil had enclosed to her in his 
own short note a letter for Father Chris- 
topher, which he desired she would hand 
him herself. Sibyl could not leave this 
commission unfulfilled; and, moreover, it 
was out of the question her going away 
without seeing Father Christopher, quite 
The 
Mayor, in answer to her inquiry whether 
they were to expect the father that day, 
sent word that no message had been re- 
ceived from X., but that it was not like- 
ly he would be set free before Monday, 
certain formalities having to be 


independently of other impediments. 


gone 


through before a prisoner was released, 
even after the receipt of the order to that 
effect. 

‘What confounded humbug!” said M. 
‘The brutes are just 
doing it in order to make me spend an- 


de Beaucrillon. 
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other Sunday in this place. 


We 
here, Sibyl: Pll wait till Monday 


Tuesday morning we start. 
limit to what man can bear.” 

** My dear Gaston, the limit is ver 
reached with you,” said Sibyl. 

** Just look at her!” Gaston said, ay) 
ing to Narka. ‘* Look at the st 
are in! The lids are so ye 
swollen that it is frightful to belo 
she looks about thirty! Your | 
aching fit to split,” he added, look 
fiantly at his wife; ‘I know it is. Y 


Ther 


eyes 


did not sleep an hour last night. J 
look at yourself in the glass, and se 
a complexion you have!” 

There was something grotesque to N 
ka in the spectacle of M. de Beaueri 
standing before his wife, bewailing 
swollen eyes and her damaged con 
ion, When such grievous anxiety was ; 
sorbing them all. 

If Father Christopher did not a 
to-morrow, Saturday, it was likely enoug 


they would retain him to keep tle Sab 
bath day at X., and not let him f 
until Monday, as the Stanovoi suggest 
M. de Beauerillon made up his mind to 


the worst, and heroically faced the 
that he had three whole days to bear 
under the deadly pall of the place. TH 
was anxious, unselfishly anxious, on Mat 
cuerite’s account, to be off. He could uot 
but see that she was looking wretched. 

“This place doesn’t suit you, petit 
perle,” he said, taking her chin between 
his fingers and thumb and imprinting a 
brotherly kiss on her forehead. **I \ 
we were back in France; if we lad to 
spend another month here, you and Siby] 
would be in your coffins. I should prob 
ably bein mine. This atmosphere of dra 
matic emotions, sudden arrests, and hair 
breadth escapes, of cruelty and agonized 
despair, is enough to suffocate any man 
not to the manner born. I feel as if J 
were playing a subordinate and rathe1 
contemptible part in a tragedy. It is in 
tolerable.” 

He remembered, however, that it was 
only to last three days longer, and took 
heart, lighted a cigar, and went out for a 
ride. M.de Beauerillon was the only per 
son at Yrakow who rejoiced in the pros 
pect of the approaching departure. ‘To 
Narka it was a prospect of bitter pain 
Parting with Sibyl was to her like parting 
with fire in midwinter. When Siby! 
went away, the glory of the land departed 


Sil 


jer. Eldorado was a place where 

women were like Sibyl, and—if 
ere possible even in Eldorado—all 
n like Basil. Narka had, it is true, 
» consolation to sustain her un- 


em 
present parting; but even this had 

» of bitterness; she felt guilty of a 

f treachery in not telling Sibyl of 
cagement. She longed and she 
led to tell her. How would Sibyl 
Would she open her arms and 

eome heras Basil's wife? or would that 
le of birth whieh ran through her 
sas naturally, and almost as unceas- 

~ as her blood, rise up like a snake 

i turn against the old sisterly love and 
sting it to death? Narka had been ask- 
ing herself this question ever since Basil 
had slipped the ring upon her finger last 
But there were many other things 


she longed to talk over with Sibyl: Basil's 
personal concerns; his chanees of being 


viven and permitted to return to Rus- 
‘ia; the possibility of indefinite exile; all 
hat this involved-—the ruin of lis career, 

» utter blight of his prospects; but she 

wed not trust herself to enter on these 
things, lest involuntarily she might be- 
the seeret which 

r to keep strictly; it seemed as if the 

ry tone in which she now pronounced 
his name must tell a tale, it sounded to 
herself so full of consciousness. 

Sibyl, on her side, had a multitude of 
interests that she wanted to talk over with 
Narka; but she made up her mind to wait 
itil the tiresome necessary things were 
lone, and then to devote the remaining 
time to undisturbed enjoyment of 
riend. One thing she did enter on 

onee that afternoon. It was to ask 
Narka to come with Tante Nathalie and 
id the winter at the castle, instead of 
living in their cottage in the village. But 
Narka refused. She loved the lordly old 
fortress, with its towers and stately rooms 


tray sasil enjoined on 


Spel 


and echoing galleries, and pictures and 
works of art; these surroundings were as 
pleasant and congenial to her as space 
and the free air of nature to the cenizens 
of the forest; but she could not stay in 
possession of them now that they were 
prospectively her own; there would be a 
sort of hypoerisy in aecepting Sibyl’s of- 
fer, it seemed to her; so she declined it on 
the plea that they, two lone women, would 
el less lonely in their snug little cottage, 
vith humble neighbors all round them, 
than in the splendid solitude of the castle. 


NARKA. 


crillon proposed, the moment li 
down-stairs, that if Father Christopher 
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Next morning, Saturday, M. de Beau- 
came 


was not back by twelve o'clock, or if there 
Was no assurance of the exact time of his 
return, Sibyl should drive in to X. after 
lunch and see the governor of the prison, 
What the delay meant. Sibyl 
began to protest at the utter foolishness 
of such a step, which would advance no- 
thing, besides of the last 
precious days at Yrakow; but her hus 
band was resolute, so she yielded. 

**We shall have a quiet time together 
on the road, anyhow; that will be some- 
thing,” she said to Narka. 

Narka was glad; glad above all to feel 
that Sibyl held to a quiet time with her; 
that she was sighing for oneof those heart- 
to-heart talks that they had been used to 
in old times, and had seareely enjoyed 
with real satisfaction during these three 
weeks when Sibyl had been taken up with 
hospitable cares and activities. 


and ask 


Wasting one 


in the 
Narka to see Tante 


Marguerite was to drive down 
pony carriage with 
Nathalie after luneh. 

‘To think that I have not been to see 
your mother all this time! 
gretfully; ‘Sand now Lam only going to 
say good by.” 


she said, re- 


At eleven o'clock it began to rain—a 
heavy, slanting rain that drove against 
the window-panes and washed them; the 
rain stopped, and it began to snow, first in 
a sleety shower, then in thick flakes that 
made a white fog, and quickly spread a 
white layer on the wet ground. The 
drive to X. was a dreary outlook.’ There 
Was just the possibility, however, that it 
might be avoided. Father Christopher 
might return before they set out. If he 
came, he would come early, the Stanovoi 
said. 

The snow continued to fall with in- 
creasing volume; the wind rose, and blew 
steadily from the north, driving the flakes 
furiously before it. Twelve o'clock came. 
There was no message, and no arrival. 
The carriage was to be ready at one, and 
take Narka and Marguerite down to Tante 
Nathalie for half an hour, and then return 
to take Sibyl and Narka in to X. 

Sibyl was in the library, writing off the 
last notes. She was so busy that she did 
not hear the luncheon bell. Marguerite 
came and fetched her. They had scarcely 
entered the dining-room when a servant 
rushed in with the news that a carriage, 
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the X. road, had just entered the park, 

“Ttis Father Christopher!” cried Sibyl; 
and with a chorus of glad exclamations 
they all hurried into the drawing-room, 
where a large bow-window commanded 
the drive almost to the lodge gate. 

The carriage came on through the blind- 
ing snow. Sibyl was laughing and ery- 
ing with jov; Marguerite was in a flutter 
of excitement; Narka, outwardly calm, 
but with a beating heart, watched the car- 
riage draw ing near. 

** Let us meet him in the hall,” said M. 
de Beaucrillon, as the horses swept round 
to the terrace. 

They ran out, ready with a joyous wel- 
come. 

The door was open; but it was not Fa- 
ther Christopher who stood on the thresh- 
old. It was an officer in uniform. 

‘*The Countess de Beaucrillon ?” he in- 
quired, looking from one to another of the 
three ladies. 

Sibyl stepped forward, and he handed 
her a letter. 

She tore it open, and ran her eye down 
the page. Then, with a piercing scream, 
‘*My God! they have sent him to Siberia!” 


CHAPTER X. 

WINTER reigned at Yrakow in all its 
severity. The castle, with its mighty bas- 
tions and battlements sheeted in snow, 
went shelving down to the white forest; 
the fields on every side presented an in- 
terminable rolling white plain; the whole 
earth was buried deep in snow; and still 
it snowed and snowed. Narka would 
stand at the window and wateh the flakes 
falling until the monotony of the motion 
almost sent her to sleep. The ghost-like 
stillness was overpowering; it seemed to 
wrap everything in a winding-sheet. Not 
a sound made a break in it all day long. 
In the night-time the wolves came down 
into the village and howled; but except 
for that dismal concert the land might 
have been a graveyard, so profound was 
the hush. Any sound would have been a 


relief—the voice of a man, the ery of an 
animal, the creaking of a wagon; but these 
would have seemed as phenomenal as if 
the stars had begun to talk in the mid- 
night skies. 

The death-like silence of external na- 


which had been coming at full speed along 


ture was made doubly oppressive to N 
by the moral silence which envel 
like a shroud. 


Life was beealme: 
fog. She never heard from Basil, He} 
not sent her a sign since they had 
and parted after that ride of hers { 
This cessation of all intercourse }y 
them was inevitable, but at times 
unbearable. If she could have 
away anywhere, have changed » 
would have helped her, for the in 
ity of life adds fearfully to its weielt a) 
weariness, The spirit is wonderfully pe 
lieved sometimes by the flight of thi 


ice 


and the old Egyptians expressed a corinio 
human need as well as a deep spiritual 
mystery in their emblem of the sistruy 
agitated on either side of the sitting ew 
fora sign that motion was Life and staena 
tion Death. There was nothing to stir the 
waters round Narka, and her moral life 
seemed to be stagnating like a pool in the 
desert. 


Tante Nathalie’s rheumatism and pee 
vish complainings did not enliven the mo 
notony much. She, good soul, found ex 
citement enough in her own troubles, past 
and present, in her knitting, and the fey 
comings and goings of the morning. This 
daily routine, with the ever new interest 
of ordering the meals and lecturing 1 
servants, was enough to keep her occupied: 
but Narka’s hungry, ardent soul craved 
for something more, and the dull white 
days and the long black nights dragged 
on with intolerable weight. 

Sibyl’s letters were the solitary inci- 
dents that broke the leaden monotony of 
her life. Sibyl gave her news of Basil 
They had agreed to speak of him as * M. 
Charles,” a cousin of Gaston's. But even 
this disguise had to be carefully used, for 
of course the letters were opened. M 
Charles could not send messages to Nar 
ka, whom he was supposed never to have 
seen. Sibyl could only say that he was 
hoping to make her acquaintance, and in- 
quiring when she was coming to France, 
ete. He was himself in Italy, studying 
painting; he hoped to come to Paris in 
the spring, unless his father insisted on 
his accompanying him to Scotland, alias 
Russia. These meagre details were to Nar 
ka like drops of water to a thirsty soul. 

About her own life Sibyl spoke freely. 
It was evidently a very pleasant one, full 
of gay activities, balls, concerts, dinners, 
and all the brilliant devices of modern 
society for making the days fly; there 
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are also benevolent contrivances for 
alyine the destitute, and very pleasant 
portunities they seemed to be, by Sibyl’s 
ts. But what interested Narka 
in these personal records was the 
ee that she, though absent, filled in 


them. She seemed seldom long out of 


thoughts, however busy or brill- 
nt the chapter of her life might be. 
‘Oh, my Narka, I miss you so terribly! 
I feel your absence more and more every 
. There is nobody like you—nobody 
whose svmpathy is like yours,” ete., ete. 
Words like these recurred at every page, 
and they were as wine to Narka. It gave 
her confidence in herself to be reckoned 
thus amongst the best values of Sibyl’s 
life. Sinee Sibyl, who had all the world 


to choose from—Sibyl, whose taste was so 
refined, Whose sympathies were so noble, 
whose instinct Was so true—since Sibyl] set 
such store upon her she could not be the 


poor worthless creature she sometimes 
fancied herself in moments of despair. 
Then she would remember that Basil 
loved her; that she was his affianced 
bride; that he too was reckoning the days 
until he could claim her for his own, and 
present her to Sibyl and all the world as 
She could surely afford to 
wait, and to be patient under the present, 
when the future held such joy in store for 
her. 

Marguerite wrote occasionally, brightly 
and affectionately. But toward the close 
of the winter Sibyl began to speak of 
Marguerite with anxiety. The child’s 
health was very delicate; there was no or- 
ganie ailment, but she was drooping like 
a flower; they had had several excellent 
offers of marriage for her, but she had re- 
fused them all unhesitatingly, giving no 
reason except that she was not in a hur- 
ry to marry. 

Narka read all this with growing ap- 
prehension. Could it be that Marguerite’s 
feeling for Basil had been deep enough to 
make her shrink from the idea of ever 
marrying any one else? Narka had nev- 
er contemplated such trouble as_ this. 
She had hoped, and had come honestly to 
believe, that it had been a mere passing 
flame, such as the first accomplished man 
she meets kindles easily in the heart of a 
very young girl. It would indeed be an 
added weight on Narka’s spirit if bright 
little Marguerite was entering on life with 
a broken heart. 

One day a letter came announcing that 


his wife. 


NARKA. 
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the doctors had ordered her to go south 
and travel for a couple of months. 

‘The remedy comes most opportune 
ly” Sibyl said. ‘'M. Charles has been 
lingering on in Florence, intending to go 
to Rome for Lent. It will be delightful 
for us to join him there, and I am very 
much in need of a change myself. Mar 
gcuerite had at first seemed charmed at the 
idea of going to Rome, but all of a sudden, 
when the programme was settled, she 
changed her mind, and has been nervous 
and depressed ever since. The doctors 
say this unreasonable state of feeling is 
only an additional proof that she wants 
change, and they assure us the journey 
will set her right. We are now in the 
bustle of packing, and I shall probably 
not write again until we are starting.” 

Narka could not pretend to herself that 
this letter was not a shock. She was not 
jealous; she did not for a moment doubt 
the strength of Basil’s constancy; but it 
was hardly in woman's nature that she 
should not feel uncomfortable at the pros 
pect of his being thrown for two months 
into daily and hourly companionship with 
a charming girl who was deeply in love 
with him, and whom he was already very 
fond of. Oh no, Narka was not jealous; 
but her heart rose in passionate rebellion 
against the cruel fate which put moun- 
ti 
forced lim into the society of Marguerite. 
And it was Sibyl’s doings! For the first 
time in her life Narka felt angry with 
Sibyl. It was very well to talk about the 
lucky chance that had breught this meet- 
ing about; it was mueh more likely the 
result of Sibyl’s clever manceuvring. She 
had long ago set her heart on this mar- 
riage; fate, which was fighting against 
Narka with such overpowering odds, was 
playing into Sibyl’s hands, those pearly, 
potelées hands whose soft touch had suecli 
a compelling power, and had always made 
everybody and everything bend to their 
will. They were now bending Margue- 
rite’s destiny to it. Was it quite impos- 
sible that they should eventually bend 
Basil's? 

Narka was as restless in the narrow 
cottage rooms as a strange, untamed crea- 
ture in a cage. It was horrible to have 
to earry this gunshot wound in her flesh, 
and go about with a smiling countenance, 
discussing with Madame Larik the best 
way of preparing the codfish for dinner. 
The comedy of life wasintolerable. Why 


ins and seas between her and Basil, and 
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should heaven and earth be set against 
her, as they had been from her cradle up? 

‘*Narka, vou are singing like a soul in 
purgatory crying out for prayers,” said 
her mother, as poor Narka gave vent to 
her misery in a strain of passionate music. 

‘*Mother, I a soul in purgatory,” 
she answered, with adry laugh; 


ail 
“it is my 
firm belief that this life 7s purgatory, and 
that in the next there will be only heaven 
and hell.” 

‘Dear! dear! what a wonderful notion 
you have about things! Your head is too 
full of poetry, child; not but that there 
may be some sense in what you say. I 
do believe this life is purgatory to many 
of us,and mostly to those who don't want 
any purgatory, one would think. Alas! 
alas!” 

Narka knew that the coneluding sigh 
was directed to Father Christopher. Each 
knew that he was seldom out of the oth- 
ers mind, but, as by tacit consent, they 
never spoke of him. 

A week went by. There was a fresh 
fall of snow in the night. The next 
morning the wind rose, and blew with its 
might from the north. <A carrier com- 
ing on horseback from X. said the roads 
were impassable from the drifts that rose 
like embankments at intervals. For the 
next week traffic was suspended. If 
Prince Zorokoff had been at home, or 
Count Larchotf alive, there would have 
been an army of scavengers at work; but 
there was no one there now to press the 
Even the Stan- 
ovoil was away at X.,which was pleasanter 
in this weather than snowed-up Yrakow. 

At the end of three weeks the weleome 
face of the postman appeared at the cot- 
tage gate. He brought two letters from 
Sibyl. One bore the Paris postmark, the 
other that of Palermo. Narka went up 
to to read them alone. She 
opened the one from Paris first. 


peasants into the service. 


her room 


‘*T have a most extraordinary piece of 
news to tell you, my Narka,” Sibyl be- 
gan. ‘I ought to have written to you 
sooner, but I was so bewildered at the first 
moment that I had not the courage to 
finish a letter I had just begun to you. 

“T told you that Marguerite showed 
the strangest reluctance to go to Italy 
when everything was settled. It puzzled 
us all. She was very nervous and quite 
miserable, but gave no explanation of her 
sudden change. At last, one morning 
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before I was up, she came into my 
and sat on the edge of my bed, and 
‘Il have something to say that 

surprise, and I fear a disappo 
you. I 


can't go with you to Ita | 
have made up my mind to be a Sis; 
Charity,’ I 
could not speak for a moment, b 
stared at her as if she had gone mad 


was so taken aback { eal 


have been thinking about it for 4 
time,’ she went on, ‘and IT am now 
sure it is my vocation. The idea of ¢ 
to Rome and seeing the Holy Fat 
tempted me at first; but I soon say 
only a temptation, and that I must 
yield to it; so instead of going off wi 
you and Gaston, I am going to the Rye 
du Bae to make my novitiate,” I 1 
did think that the ehild had gone o 
her mind. ‘Why,’ I said, be 
dead in a month; the hardships of the 
life will kill you,’ She laughed, and 
‘Oh no; I promise you not to be di 
fore two months; 


said, 
vou 
time to see me alive.’ 


will be back nh 
I did not knoy 
whether to burst out erying or to be yer 
angry. She looked so sweet and brielit, 
and yet there was something so unnat 
ral in the idea of her doing such a thi: 
Oh, Narka, if you could have seen the 
expression of her eyes, those clear brown 
eyes of hers, when she went on to talk 


about the happiness of giving her whole 


life to God, and making atonement f 
those who offend Him! The idea of atone 
ment seems to have taken hold of her 
like an idée five. Isaid that if she had 
had a wicked father, or if any one belong 
ing to her had committed a crime, I could 
understand it; then there would be some 
sense or some show of reason in her put 
ting on a stuff gown and burying herself 
in slums and hospitals; but she sai 
every sinner was her brother, and she felt 
a call to suffer and atone for them. 
fact, she has atonement on the brain. 

‘““She asked me to break the news to 
Gaston. J was quite ill at the thought of 
having to doit. Ihave such a horror of 
seeing anybody in pain, above all, 
one I love. 


that 


any 
However, it had to be done. 
He cried ‘like a child, dear Gaston. But 
he was not at all as shocked as I expect 
ed. He said if it was her vocation le 
would not lift a finger to hold her back. 
He talked like a theologian about people 
being ‘called to the religious life. I 
never could have believed Gaston knew 
so much about theology; but Frenchmen 
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aya so strange; they are full of contra- 
Lwasso upset by all these emo- 
s that I had to keep lying down all 

afternoon, with compresses of eave se 
dative on my head; and 
Narka at this point let the letter drop, 

nterlacing her long white fingers, she 

shtened up her arms above her head, 
| heaved a great gasp of relief. It was 
t for herself that she was relieved. Oh 
it was for Marguerite. Gentle, sen- 
sitive little Marguerite, who had escaped 

mm aeruel ordeal. Loving Basil as she 
did. it would have been torture to the 
ehild to be thrown into constant compan- 

mship with him, to be the object of his 
brotherly solicitude, to be foreed under 

» charm of his sympathetic nature, a 
charm that no one came near Basil with- 
out succumbing to. How could she have 
endured this for two whole months and 
not gone out of her mind?) Narka lay 
baek for a long moment, considering the 
danger and the pain that Marguerite had 
been saved. This improvised vocation 
was of course a stratagem to eseape from 
an intolerable trial. They might safely 
let her go to the Rue du Bae during their 
tour to Italy; they would find on their 
return that the voeation had come to an 
end. Narka smiled as she thought of 
Marguerite giving up her flowers and 
dainty coquettish toilets for the gray 
cown and the cornette. But as she smiled 
she felt a sudden prick of remorse and 
doubt. Could it be that the idea of offer- 
ing up her young life in atonement had 
become an idée fire strong enough to 
impel her to the sacrifice ? 

Narka would not dwell on this possi- 
bility. There was another letter of Sibyl's 
to be read. She opened it with a pleasant 
anticipation of interest. 

‘Here we are, with ilexes and oranges 
making a background to the loveliest villa 
you can imagine! The roses are scenting 
the air till the sweetness makes one tipsy. 

f only you were here to enjoy it with us, 
my Narka! No delight is complete to me 
without you. You would find out so many 
beauties that I ean‘t see, and you would 
sing all this exquisite idyl to me with that 
heavenly voice of yours! Well, some 
day, please God, we shall see it togeth- 
er.... We had a most comfortable jour- 
ney, and already Marguerite looks better 
for the change. Oh! I forgot I had not 
written to you since I told you of the bomb- 
shell she threw at us about her vocation. 


NARKA. 63% 


Well, after a week spent in pleading and 
coaxing, appealing to her love for us, to ey- 
ery motive that could move her, the mat- 
ter was decided by the Superioress of the 
white cornettes, a most fascinating wo- 
man, and a saint (Gaston says, who had 
several long talks with her). She told 
Marguerite that it would be better in ey 
ery way for her to come a vay for the 
change, because the doctor of the commu 
nity was in great doubt whether her health 
would prove equal in its present state to 
the hardships of the life ; consequently 
the wisest thing would be to get up her 
strength before she made the trial.  Mar- 
gcuerite was greatly disappointed at first, 
but after a day or so she seemed to take 
a more cheerful view of things, and was 
quite satisfied to come away. And you 
can’t imagine how much better she al 
ready looks—so much less pale and lan- 
guid, She is in excellent spirits. 

**M. Charles joined us at Naples. We 
were all delighted to meet. He is very 
thin, and looks a good deal older; but his 
health is good. We do our best to cheer 
him, and he is so happy to have us near 
him!” 

Narka did not see what more Sibyl 
wrote. The reaction from the intense 
elation of the first letter to the disap- 
pointment of this made her feel sick. She 
sat, with the two letters in her lap, in a 
kind of half stupor. Her mother’s voice 
calling to her made her start as if she had 
been asleep, in a bad dream. Madame 
Larik knew that letters had come, and 
was impatient, of course, to hear all about 
them. Narka stood for a moment to re- 
cover her self-possession, and make up her 
mind how much she should tell. Perhaps 
it was best to read the letters as they were. 
There was nothing in them that she need 
conceal, and the mere communicating of 
their contents would be a relief. 

She went down to the sitting room, and 
read them aloud, and found Madame Lar- 
ik a most responsive listener. 

‘*What nonsense to talk of being a Sis- 
ter of Charity! The pretty young crea- 
ture! Of course there is a love atfair at 
the bottom of it. Why does not Princess 
Sibyl find it out and settle it?” 

‘**But you hear what M. de Beaucrillon 
says? He would not oppose her entering 
the convent in the least.” 

‘*Then he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. I thought better of the Count. He 
was always exceedingly polite to me. I 
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suppose it is some great noble who has no 
money, or who has more than Mademoi- 
selle Marguerite. Princess Sibyl told me 
that the marriages in 
matters 


France are such 
What a pity she 
and our young Prince could not take to 
each other! 


of business! 


Who knows but they may, 


BY 


CHARLES 


N speaking again of the South in this 
Monthly, after an interval of about two 
years, and as before at the request of the 
editor, I shrink a good deal from the ap- 
pearance of forwardness which a second 
paper may seem to give to observations 
which have the single purpose of con- 
tributing my mite toward making the 
present spirit of the Southern people, 
their progress in industries and in edu- 
cation, their aspirations, better known. 
On the other hand, I have no desire to 
escape the imputation of a warm interest 
in the South, and of a belief that its devel- 
opment and prosperity are essential to the 
vreatness and glory of the nation. In- 
deed, no one can go through the South, 
with his eyes open, without having his 
patriotie fervor quickened and broadened, 
and without increased pride in the republic. 

We are one people. Different tradi- 
tions, different education or the lack of 
it, the demoralizing curse of slavery, dif- 
ferent prejudices, made us look at life 
from irreconcilable points of view ; but 
the prominent common feature, after all, 
is our Americanism. In any assembly of 
gentlemen from the two sections the re- 
semblances are greater than the differ- 
ences. <A score of times I have heard it 
said, ‘‘We look alike, talk alike, feel 
alike; how strange it is we should have 
fought!’ Personal contact always tends 
to remove prejudices, and to bring into 
prominence the national feeling, the race 
feeling, the human nature common to all 
of us. 

I wish to give as succinctly as I can the 
general impressions of a recent six weeks’ 
tour, made by a company of artists and 
writers, which became known as the 
‘*Harper party,” through a considerable 
portion of the South, ineluding the cities 
of Lynchburg. Richmond, Danville, At- 


lanta, Augusta (with a brief call at Charles: 
ton and Columbia, for it was not intended 
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THE SOUTH 
DU 


now that they are going to be together ¢ 
a few months? 


or 
I ean’t think Why Prine 


Basil did not fall in love with her lieye ” 

This was hard to hear and respond t 
but Narka felt it was not so hard as }y,\ 
ing to stifle the mention of the sy 
altogether. 


REVISITED. 
DLEY 


WARNER. 


to take in the eastern seaboard on this 
trip), Knoxville, Chattanooga, South Pitts 
burg, Nashville, Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Ba 
ton Rouge, Vicksburg, Memphis, Louis 
ville. Points of great interest were 1) 
cessarily omitted in a tour which could 
only include representatives of the indus 
trial and educational development of the 
New South. Naturally we were thrown 
more with business men and with eduea- 
tors than with others; that is, with those 
who are actually making the New South: 
but we saw something of social life, some 
thing of the homes and mode of living of 
every class, and we had abundant oppor 
tunities of conversation with whites and 
blacks of every social grade and political 
affinity. The Southern people were anx 
ious to show us what they were doing, aud 
they expressed their sentiments with en 
tire frankness; if we were misled, it is our 
own fault. It must be noted, however, in 
estimating the value of our observations, 
that they were mainly made in cities and 
large villages, and little in the country dis 
tricts. 

Inquiries in the South as to the feeling 
of the North show that there is still left 
some misapprehension of the spirit in 
which the North sent out its armies, 
though it is beginning to be widely under- 
stood that the North was not animated by 
hatred of the South, but by intense love 
of the Union. On the other hand, I have 
no doubt there still lingers in the North a 
little misapprehension of. the present feel- 
ing of the Southern people about the 
Union. It arises from a confusion of two 
facts which it is best to speak of plainly. 
Everybody knows that the South is heart 
ily glad that slavery is gone, and that a 
new era of freedom has set in. Every 
body who knows the South at all is aware 
that any idea of any renewal of the strife, 
now or at any time, is nowhere entertain- 
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for 


THE SOUTH 


ven as a speculation, and that to the 
n especially, who are said to be first 
last in peace, and first in the hearts 
ir countrymen, the idea of war is a 
tof utter loathing. The two facts 
ch I refer are the loyalty of the 


unthern whites to the Union, and their 
‘penination to rule in domestic affairs. 
Naturally there are here and there sore- 


and some bitterness over personal 

an | ruin, life long grief, may be. over 

ost ilusions—the observer who remem- 
rs what human nature is wonders that 
» of this is left—but the great fact 

at the South is politically loyal to the 
Union of the States,that the sentiment for 
is symbol is growing into a deep reality 
ch would flame out in passion under 
any foreign insult, and that nationality, 
pride in the republic, is everywhere strong 
and prominent. It is hardly necessary to 
say this, but it needs to be emphasized when 
the other fact is dwelt on, namely, the de- 
nial of free suffrage to the colored man. 
These two things are confused, and this 
confusion is the source of mucl: political 
misunderstanding. Often when a South- 
ern election ‘‘outrage” is telegraphed, 
when intimidation or fraud is revealed, 
it is said in print, ‘‘So that is Southern 
loyalty!” In short, the political treatment 
of the negro is taken to be a sign of surviv- 
ing war feeling, if not of a renewed pur- 
pose of rebellion. In this year of grace 
ISS7T the two things have no relation to 
each other. It would be as true to say 
that election frauds and violence to indi- 
viduals and on the ballot-box in Cinein- 
nati are signs of hatred of the Union and 
of Union men, as that a suppressed negro 
vote at the South, by adroit management 
or otherwise, is indication of remaining 
hostility to the Union. In the South it is 
sometimes due to the same depraved party 
spirit that causes frauds in the North—the 
determination of a party to get or keep 
the upper hand at all hazards; but it is, in 
its origin and generally, simply the result 
of the resolution of the majority of the 
brains and property of the South to gov- 
ern the cities and the States, and in the 
Southern mind this is perfectly consistent 
with entire allegiance to the government. 
I could name men who were abettors of 
what is called the ‘‘shot-gun policy” 
whose national patriotism is beyond ques- 
tion, and who are warm promoters of ne- 
gro education and the improvement of 
the condition of the colored people. 
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We might as well go to the bottom of 
this state of things, and look it squarely 
in the face. 
times owing to a tardy acceptance of the 


Under reconstruction, some- 


new conditions by the ruling class, the 
State governments and the municipalities 
fell under the control of ignorant colored 
people, guided by unscrupulous white ad- 
venturers. 
trate under the heel of ignorance and 
fraud, crushed with taxes, and no im 
provements to show for them. It was 
ruin on the way to universal bankruptcy. 
The regaining of power by the intelligent 
and the property owners was a question 
of civilization. The situation was intol- 
erable. There is no Northern communi- 
ty that would have submitted to it; if it 
could not have been changed by legal 
process, it would have been upset by revo- 
lution, as it was at the South. Recogniz- 
ing as we must the,existence of race pre- 
judice and pride, it was nevertheless a 
struggle for existence. The methods re- 
sorted to were often violent, and being 
sweeping, carried injustice. To be a Re- 
publican, in the eyes of those smarting 
under carpet-bag government and the 
rule of the ignorant lately enfranchised, 
was to be identified with the detested car- 
pet-bag government and with negro rule. 
The Southern Unionist and the Northern 
emigrant, who justly regarded the name 
Republican as the proudest they could 
bear, identified as it was with the preser- 
vation of the Union and the national 
credit, could not show their Republican 
principles at the polls without personal 
danger in the country and social ostra- 
cism in the cities. Social ostracism on 
account of polities even outran social os- 
tracism on account of participation in the 
education of the negroes. The very men 
who would say, ‘‘I respect a man who 
fought for the Union more than a North- 
ern Copperhead, and if I had lived North, 
no doubt I should have gone with my 
section,’ would at the same time say, or 
think, ‘‘ But you cannot be a Republican 
down here now, for to be that is to iden- 
tify yourself with the party here that is 
hostile to everything in life that is dear 
tous.” This feeling was intensified by 
the memories of the war, but it was in a 
measure distinct from, the war feeling, 
and it lived on when the latter grew 
weak, and it still survives in communities 
perfectly loyal to the Union, giad that 
slavery is ended, and sincerely desirous 


States and cities were pros- 
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of the establishment and improvement of ital, and with that 
publie education for colored and white 
alike. 

Any tampering with the freedom of 
the ballot- box in a republic, no matter 


untrammelled 
tion and movement in society whi 
the life of prosperous states. 

Let us come a little closer to the s 
dealing altogether with faets, and 1, 
What the provocation, is dangerous; the opinions. 


methods used to regain white ascendency 


The Republicans of thi 
protest against the injustice of an ners 
were speedily adopted for purely party power in the Lower House and in thy 
purposes and factional purposes; the ehi- 


toral College based upon a vote w!] 
canery, even the violence, employed to not represented, 
render powerless the negro and ** ea *pet- 


It is a valid prot 
law; there is no answer to it. W] 
bag” vote were freely used by partisans the reply to it? 
in local elections against each other, and 


The substance of 
dreds of replies to it is that “we dare y, 
let @o so long as the negroes all vot 
gether, regardless of local considerat 
or any economic problems whatever: 
are in danger of a return toa rule of jg 
rance that was intolerable, and as loi 
tected. In a recent election in Texas, in you wave the bloody shirt at the Nort] 
a district where, I am told, the majority which means to us a return to that 1 
of the inhabitants are white, and the ma- the South will be solid.” The ren 
jority of the whites are Republicans, and 
the majority of the colored voters voted 
the Republican ticket, and greatly the lar- 
ger proportion of the wealth and business 


in time became means of preserving party 
and ring ascendency. Thoughtful men 
South as well as North recognize the vital 


4 


danger to popular government if voting 
and the ballot-box are not sacredly pro-’ 


iS 


made by one man of political prominence 
was perhaps typical: ** The waving of the 
bloody shirt suits me exactly as a political 
game; we should have hard work to kee) 
of the district are in Republican hands, our State Democratic if you did not ( 
there was an election row; ballot-boxes_ it.” So the case stands. The Republican 
were destroyed in several precincts, per- party will always insist on freedom, not 
sons killed on both sides, and leading Re- only of political opinion, but of action, in 
publicans driven out of the State. This every part of the Union; and the South 
is barbarism. If the case is substantiated will keep ** 
as stated, that in the district it was not a 


solid” so long as it fears, or so 


long as politicians ean persuade it to fear, 
question of race ascendency, but of party the return of the late disastrous domina 
ascendenecy, no fair-minded man in the 
South ean do otherwise than condemn it, 


tion. And recognizing this fact, and speak 
ing in the interest of no party, but only in 
for under such Gonditions not only is a that of better understanding and of tlie 
republican form of government impossi- prosperity of the whole country, I cannot 
ble, but development and prosperity are doubt that the way out of most of our com 
impossible. plications is in letting the past drop abso 
lutely, and addressing ourselves with sym 
of voters on class lines is always a peril, pathy and good-will all round to the gr 
itis my decided impression that through- 


For this reason, and because separation 


at 
economical problems and national issues 
out the South, though not by everybody, And I believe that in this way also lies t] 
a breaking up of the solidarity of the South 


speediest and most permanent good to the 
would be welcome; that is to say, a break- 


colored as well as the white population of 
ing up of both the negro and the white the South. 
vote, and the reforming upon lines of na- 


There has been a great change in thi 
tional and economie policy, as in the old aspect of the South and in its sentiment 


days of Whig and Democrat, and liberty within two years; or perhaps it would be 


of free action in all local affairs, without more correct to say that the change ma 
regard to color or previous party rela- 


turing for fifteen years is more apparent 
in a period of comparative rest from race 
preserve a solid South, or as a counter- or sectional agitation. The edueational 
part a solid North, for party purposes. development is not more marvellous than 
But the sense of the country, the percep- 
tion of business men North and South, is 
that this condition of politics interferes 


tions. There are politicians who would 


the industrial, and both are unparalleled 
in history. Let us begin by an illustration. 

I stood one day before an assembly of 
with the free play of industrial develop- four hundred pupils of a colored college— 
ment, with emigration, investment of cap- 


salled a college, but with a necessary pre- 
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ry department —children and well- 
young women and men. The 
vs are fine, spacious, not inferior 
est modern edueational buildings 
in architectural appearance or in 
furnishing, with scientific appa 
s, a library, the appliances approved 
“it experience in teaching, with ad 
methods and discipline, and an 
iplished corps of instructors. The 
rs were neat, orderly, intelligent in 
cance. As I stood for a moment or 

9 looking at their bright expectant 
faces the profound significance of the 
spectacle and the situation came over me, 
and I said: **I wonder if you know what 
you ave doing, if you realize what this 
means. Here you are in a school the 
equal of any of its grade in the land, with 
tter methods of instruction than  pre- 
iled anywhere when I was a boy, with 


the gates of all knowledge opened as free- 


ly to you as to any youth in the land 
in this State, where only about 
twenty years azo it was a misdemeanor, 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
to teach a colored person to read and 
write. AndIam brought here to see this 
fine school, as one of the best things he 
can show me in the city, by a Confederate 
colonel. Not in all history is there any 
instance of a change like this in a quarter 
"a century: no, not in one nor in two 

It seems incredible.” 
This is one of the schools instituted and 
sustained by Northern friends of the South ; 
but while it exhibits the capacity of the 
colored people for education, it is not so 
significant in the view we are now taking 
of the New South as the publie schools. 
Indeed, next to the amazing industrial 
change in the South, nothing is so strik- 
ing as the interest and progress in the 
matter of publie schools. In all the cities 
we visited the people were enthusiastic 
It was a 
common remark, ** I suppose we have one 


hundred years. 


about their common schools. 


of the best school systems in the coun- 
try.” There is a wholesome rivalry to 
have the best. We found everywhere the 
graded system and the newest methods 
of teaching in vogue. In many of the 
primary rooms in both white and colored 
schools, when I asked if these little chil- 
dren knew the alphabet when they came 
to school, the reply was: ‘‘ Not generally. 
We prefer they should not; we use the 
new method of teaching words.” In 
many schools the youngest pupils were 
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taught to read music by siglit, and to un- 
derstand its notation by exercises on the 
In the higher classes gener- 


ally the instruction in arithmetic, in read- 


black board. 


ing, in geography, in history, and in lit- 
erature was wholly in the modern meth 
od. In some of the geography classes and 
in the language classes 1 was reminded 
of the drill in the German sehools. In 
all the cities, as far as I could learn, the 
public money was equally distributed to 
the colored and to the white schools, and 
the number of schools bore a just pro- 
portion to the number of the two races. 
When the town was equally divided in 


population, the number of pupils in the 
colored schools was about the same as the 
number in the white schools. There was 
thisexception: though provision was made 
for a high-school to terminate the graded 
for both eolors, the number in the color- 
ed high-school department was usually 
very small; and the reason given by color- 
ed and white teachers was that the color- 
ed children had not yet worked up to it. 
The colored people prefer teachers of their 
own race, and they are quite generally 
employed, but many of the colored schools 
have white teachers, and generally, I 
think, with better results, although I saw 
many thoroughly good colored teachers, 
and one or two colored classes under them 
that compared favorably with any white 
classes of the same grade. 

The great fact, however, is that the com- 
mon-school system has become a part of 
Southern life, is everywhere accepted as 
a necessity, and usually money is freely 
voted to sustain it. But practically, as 
an efficient factor in civilization, the sys- 
tem is vet undeveloped in the country 
districts. I can only speak from personal 
observation of the cities, but the universal 
testimony was that the common sehools 
in the country for both whites and blacks 
are poor. Three months’ schooling in 
the year is about the rule, and that of a 
slack and inferior sort, under incompetent 
teachers. In some places the colored peo- 
ple complain that ignorant teachers are 
put over them, who are cliosen simply on 
political considerations. More than one 
respectable colored man told me that he 
would not send his children to such 
schools, but combined with a few others 
to get them private instruction. The col- 
oved people are more dependent on pub- 
lie schools than the whites, for while there 
are vast masses of colored people in city 
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nor the disposition to sustain schools, in 
all the large places the whites are able to 
have excellent private schools, and do have 
them. Searcely anyw here can the colored 


people as yet have a private school with 
out white aid from somewhere. 


a long time before the ignorant masses, 
white and black, in the country districts, 
scattered over a wide area, can have pub- 
lic schools at all efficient. 


The necessity 
is great. 


The danger to the State of ig- 
norance 1s more and more apprehended. 
And it is upon this that many of the 
best men of the South base their urgent 
appeal for temporary aid from the Federal 
government for public schools. It is seen 
that a state cannot soundly prosper unless 
its laborers are to some ‘legree intelligent. 
This opinion is shown in little things. 
One of the great planters of the Yazoo 
Delta told me that le used to have no end 
of trouble in settling with his hands. But 
now that numbers of them can read and 
cipher, and explain the accounts to the 
others, he never has the least trouble. 

One cannot speak too highly of the pri- 
vate schools in the South, especially of 
those for young women. I do not know 
what they were before the war, probably 
mainly devoted to ‘‘aeccomplishments,” 
as most of girls’ schools in the North were, 
Now most of them are wider in range, 
thorough in discipline, excellent in all the 
modern methods. Some of them, under 
accomplished women, are entirely in line 
with the best in the country. Before 
leaving this general subject of education 
it is necessary to say that the advisability 
of industrial training, as supplementary 
that in some colored schools it is tried 
with rood results. 

When we come to the New Industrial 
South the change is marvellous, and so 
vast and various that I searcely know 
where to begin in a short paper that can- 
not go much into details.. Instead of a 
South devoted to agriculture and polities, 
we find a South wide-awake to business, 
excited and even astonished at the devel- 
opment of its own immense resources in 
metals, marbles, coal, timber, fertilizers, 
eagerly laying lines of communication, 
rapidly opening mines, building furnaces, 
founderies, and all sorts of shops for util- 
izing the native riches. It is like the dis- 


to book-learning, is growing in favor, and 
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and country who have neither the money 


At tlie 
present rate of progress, and even of the 
increase Of tax-paying ability, it must be 


erner finds great founderies in Vipgiy: 
using only (with slight exceptions, ; 
products of Virginia iron and coal ) 
when he finds Alabama and Te; 
making iron so good and so cheap 4] 
it finds ready market in Pennsylyayj 
and founderies multiplying near the o 

furnaces for supplying Northern y 
kets; when he finds cotton-mills yy 
ning to full capacity on grades of ¢, 
cottons universally in demand throug 
out the South and Southwest; wi 


nine 


finds small industries, such as pape 
factories and wooden bucket and tub { 
tories, sending all they can make int 
North and widely over the West: 
he sees the loads of most beautiful may 
shipped North; when he learns that sony 
of the largest and most important engines 
and mill machinery were made in $ 

ern shops; when he finds in Richmond 
‘pole locomotive,” made to run on 
laid end to end, and drag out from Mich 
gan forests and Southern swamps lumber 
hitherto inaccessible; when he sces wory 
out highlands in Georgia and Caroli: 
bear more cotton than ever before by 
help of a fertilizer the base of which is the 
cotton seed itself (worth more as a fert 
izer than it was before the oil was extracted 
from it); when he sees a multitude of small 
shops giving employment to men, women, 
and children who never had any work of 
that sort to do before; and when he sees 
Roanoke iron cast in Riehmond into ear 
irons, and returned to a ear factory in 
Roanoke which last year sold three lun- 
dred cars to the New York and New Eng- 
land Railroad—he begins to open his eves. 
The South is manufacturing a great yva- 
riety of things needed in the house, on 
the farm, and in the shops, for home con- 
sumption, and already sends to the North 
and West several manufactured products 
With iron, coal, timber contiguous and 
easily obtained, the amount sent out is 
certain to inerease as the labor becomes 
more skilful. The most striking indus 
trial development to-day is in iron, coal, 
lumber, and marbles; the more encour 
aging for the self-sustaining life of the 
Southern people is the multiplication of 
small industries in nearly every city | 
visited. 

When I have been asked what im- 
pressed me most in this hasty tour, I 
have always said that the most notable 
thing was that everybody was at work. 


covery of a new world. When the Now). 
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In many cities this was literally true : 
man, woman, and child was active- 
iy emploved, and in most there were few- 
er ‘dlers than in many Northern towns. 


There are, of course, slow places, antiqua 


ever 


fod methods, easy-going ways, a-hundred- 
vears behind-the-time makeshifts, but the 

t in all the centres, and leavening the 
ole country,is work. Perhaps the great 

evolution of all in Southern sentiment 
isin regard to the dignity of labor, Labor 
is honorable, made so by the example of 
the bestin the land. There are, no doubt, 
fossils or Bourbons, sitting in the midst of 
the ruins of their estates, martyrs to an 
ancient pride; but usually the leaders in 
business and enterprise bear names well 
known in polities and society. The non- 
sense that it is beneath the dignity of any 
man or woman to work for a living is 
wetty much eliminated from the South- 
ern mind. It still remains true that the 
purely American type is prevalent in the 
South, but in all the cities the business 
sien- boards show that the enterprising 
Hebrew is increasingly prominent as mer 
chant and trader, and he is becoming a 


plantation owner as well. 

[t cannot be toostrongly impressed upon 
the publie mind that the South, to use a 
comprehensible plirase, “‘has joined the 
procession,” Its mind is turned to the 
development of its resources, to business, 
to enterprise, to education, to economic 
problems; it is marching with the North 
in the same purpose of wealth by indus- 
try. It is true that the railways, mines, 
and furnaces could not have been without 
enormous investments of Northern capi- 
tal, but I was continually surprised to find 
so many and important loeal industries 
the result solely of home capital, made 
and saved since the war. 

In this industrial change, in the growth 
of manufactures, the Southern people are 
necessarily divided on the national eco- 
nomie problems. Speaking of it purely 
from the side of political economy and 
not of polities, great sections of the South 

whole States, in faect—are becoming 
more in favor of ** protection” every day. 
All theories aside, whenever a man begins 
to work up the raw material at land into 
manufactured articles for the market, he 
thinks that the revenue should be so ad- 
justed as to help and not to hinder him. 

Underlying everything else is the negro 
problem. Itis the most difficult ever given 
to a people to solve. It must, under our 
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Constitution, be left to the States concern- 
ed, and there is a general hopefulness that 
time and patience will solve it to the ad- 
vantage of both races. The ne gro is gen- 
erally regarded as the best laborer in the 
world, and there is generally good-will 
toward him, desire that he shall be edu 
eated and become thrifty. The negro has 
more confidence now than formerly in the 
white man, and he will go to him for aid 
and advice in everything except polities. 
Again and again colored men said to me, 
‘If anybody tells you that any consider- 
able number of colored men are Demo- 
erats, don’t you believe him; it is not so.” 
The philanthropist who goes South will 
find many things to encourage him, but 
if he knows the colored people thorough- 
But to 
speak of things hope ful, the progress in 
education, in industry, in ability to earn 
money, is extraordinary 


ly, he will lose many illusions. 


much greater 
than ought to have been expected in 
twenty years even by their most sanguine 
friends, and it Is greater now than at any 
other period. They are generally well 
paid, according to the class of work they 
do. Usually I found the same wages for 
the same class of work as whites received. 
I cannot say how tliis is in remote coun- 
try districts. The treatment of laborers 
depends, I have no doubt, as elsewhere, 
upon the nature of the employer. In some 
districts I heard that the negroes never 
got out of debt, never could lay up any- 
thing, and were in a very bad condition. 
But on some plantations certainly, and 
generally in the cities, there is an improve- 
ment in thrift, shown in the ownership 
of bits of land and houses, and in the pos- 
As to 
morals, the gain is slower, but it is dis- 


session of neat and pretty liomes. 


cernible, and exhibited in a growing pub- 
lic opinion against immorality and lax 
family relations. He is no friend to the 
colored people who blinks this subject, 
and does not plainly say to them that 
their position as citizens in the enjoyment 
of all civil rights depends quite as much 
upon their personai virtue and their ac- 
quiring habits of thrift as it does upon 
school privileges. 

I had many interesting talks with rep- 
resentative colored men in different sec- 
tions. While it is undoubtedly true that 
more are indifferent fo politics than for- 
merly, owing to causes already named 
and to the unfulfilled promises of wheed- 
ling politicians, it would be untrue to say 
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present situation. At Nashville T had an 
interview with eight or ten of the best col- 
ored citizens, men of all shades of color. 
One of tl 


them was atrus 


ted clerk in the post- 
another was a mail agent, who had 
money, and made more by an in- 


office ; 


saved 


vestment in Birmingham; another was a 
lawyer of good practice in the courts, a 
man of decided 


of refinement and cultiva- 
another was at the head of one of 
} 


heading 


tion; 


the transportation lines in the city, 
and another had the largest provision es- 
tablishment in town, and both were men 
of considerable property 


the 


; and another, a 
war ended, was a large 
furniture dealer, and reputed worth a 
hundred thousand dollars. They were all 
solid, sensible business men, and all 


slave when 


re- 
They talked most in- 
,and freely about so- 


spected as citizens 
telligently of polities 


cial conditions. In revard to voting in 
Tennessee there was 


little to complain of; 
but in regard to Mississippi, as an illustra- 
tion, it was an outrage that the dominant 
party liad inereased power in Congress 
and in the election of President, while the 
colored Republican vote did not count. 


What could they do? Some said that 
probably nothing could be done: time 


must be left to cure the wrong. Others 
wanted the Federal government to inter- 
fere,at least to the extent of making a test 
case on some member of Congress that his 
election was illegal. They did not think 
that need excite anew any race prejudice. 
As to exciting race and seetional agita- 
tion, we discussed this question: whether 
the present marvellous improvement of 
the colored people, with general good-will, 
or at least a truce everywhere, would not 
be hindered by anything like a race or 
class agitation; that is to say, whether 
under the present conditions of education 
and thrift the colored people (whatever 
injustice they felt) were not going on fast- 
er toward the realization of all they want- 
ed than would be possible under any cir- 
cumstances of adverse agitation. As 


« 


Cditar’s 

N his delightful essay upon the Coverley 
Sabbath, Mr. Spectator describes the good 
Knight in chureh, *‘ As Sir Roger is landlord 
to the whole congregation, he keeps them in 
very good order, and will suffer nobody to 
sleep in it besides himself; for if by chance 
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that there is not great soreness over the 


matter of policy most of them assented 
this. I put this question: the fips 
construction days, how many colored ; 
were there in the State of Mississip) 

either by knowledge of letters, law, ) 
ical economy, history, or polities to ; 
laws for the State ?” 


Very few. Wy 
then, it was unfortunate that they shi 
have attempted it. There are more to. 
and with edueation and the aecumul 
of property the number will constant), 
increase. In a republic, power usua 
goes with intelligence and property 
Finally I asked this intelligent 
pany, every man of which stood upon } 
own ability in perfect self-respect, ** W] 
do you want here in the way of civil) 
that vou have not?” 


The reply from on 
was that he got the respect of the whit 
just as he was able to command it by 


ability and by making money, and, with a 
touch of a sense of injustice, said he ] 
ceased to expect that the colored race wo 
get it in any other way. Another re 
was—and this was evidently the deep { 
ing of all: ‘‘ We want to be treated like 
men, like anybody else, regardless of eoloy 
We don't mean by this social equality 
all; that is a matter that regulates its 
among whites and colored people every 
where. We want the public conveyances 
open to us according to the fare we pay; 
we want privilege to go to hotels and to 
theatres, operas and places of amusement. 
We wish you could see our families and thie 
way we live; you would then understand 
that we cannot go to the places assigned 
us In concerts and theatres without loss of 
self-respect.” I might have said, but I 
did not, that the question raised by this 
last observation is not a local one, but as 
wide as the world. 

If I tried to put in asingle sentence tle 
most wide-spread and active sentiment ii 
the South to-day, it would be this: The 
past is put behind us; we are one with 
the North in business and national ambi- 
tion: we want a sympathetic recog 
of this fact. 


\ 


et 
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nition 


Chair. 


he has been surprised into a short nap at ser- 
mon, upon recovering out of it he stands up 
and looks about him, and if he sees anybody 
else nodding, either wakes them himself or 
sends his servants to them.” The whole es- 
say is charming with its gentle satire and 


| 


wad humor, and it gives a vivid glimpse 
cocial condition and feeling of the * Au- 
~ age of Anne in a rural English com- 


re consciousness of caste in the England 
eighteenth century is as evident as in 
| Mr. Spectator, still with his’ sly and 
humor, is sure that the country peo- 
id soon degenerate into a kind of sav- 
d barbarians if there were no stated 
for the whole village to meet together, 
their best faces and their cleanliest hab- 
hear their duties explained to them, and 
lore the Supreme Being. Sir Roger's du- 
of course, needed not to be explained to 
Ile inherited his knowledge of them 
iis estate. The good villagers were to 
- God for the condition of life in which 
He had been pleased to place them, and to be 
eontent therewith. Ifa boy did well on cate- 
sing day, Sir Roger sent a fliteh of bacon 
+) his mother. To be good and obedient 
ir superiors was the great duty of the 
vers whom Sir Roger's servants aroused 
they dropped asleep in chureh, and when 
uvoke they must be grateful for the 
vious Revolution and their protection from 
wieked Frenchmen and wooden shoes. 
The scene which Mr. Abbey has depicted 


the frontispiece to this number of the 
Monthly might represent the Coverley church, 


| that Sabbatical drowsiness which even 

Sir Roger could not resist. Into what pro- 
dand peaceful slumber the dear little old- 
fishioned boy and his sister have fallen! 
What a spell of sleep broods over all! The 
vh-poised, wigged and spectacled and sur- 
pliced minister is the very spirit of ancient 
lroning dullness. The clerk’s round eyes 
stare vacantly as an owl’s over the side of his 
lesk, and one upturned face beyond the sleep- 
eirl shows the formal listless attention 

‘ich will soon decline into dreams. Each 

iditor is securely fastened into his pew as 
into a pen. The rich wood-work of the pul- 
pit and of the choir attests the comfortable 
ease of an opulent Establishment. And what 
else was Sir Roger's Churelh—the Chureh of 
the eighteenth century ? 

Mr. Abbey has drawn a most suggestive 
picture. It is indeed the day of rest. But 
not only for the comely sister and the quaint 
little brother with ruffled wrists and buckled 
shoes. The artist has chosen his scene at a 
tine which was a day of rest, of sleep, of tor- 
por for the Chureh itself. The picture repre- 
sents not only a church, but the English 
Chureh of the eighteenth century. For what 
siys its latest historian? Orthodox Chiris- 
tianity was preaching morals and expediency, 
its congregations were slumbering around its 
pulpits, when Wesley suddenly startled man- 
kind with what seemed a new doctrine.” 
“Above all things,” said the Bishop to the 
eager neophyte burning to preach the glad 
tidings of salvation—* above all things, no en- 
thusiasm.” It was the very Church which 
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Abbey symbolizes in his picture that Wesley 
wished to arouse from sleep. 
But there is another moral in it that cannot 
be avoided: 
“Oh. where shall rest be found— 
Rest for the weary soul?” 


And the answer is as old as the religion of the 
Church: * Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The mere formalism which was urged against 
the English Establishment of the eighteenth 
century has vanished from the Christian 
Church of to-day in all its branches. The 
distinetion of Chureh lite in this day is that it 
makes itself the centre of the social life of its 
members. It draws them together for recre 
ation as well as for worship. It stimulates 
their intellectual as well as religious interests, 
It fosters and organizes their charitable sym- 
pathies and conduct. It becomes more and 
more the community of the primitive Chris 
tians, and less and less the mere “ steeple- 
house” of the New Eneland Puritans. This 
is obvious, whether the attendance on church 
has increased or declined, and whether or not 
Christendom itself is seriously questioning its 
own faith, 

The reasons for this pleasant change are not 
to be sought here. But this various activity 
gives that spiritual rest which the sheltering 
arms of the Church typify. It is not the rest 
of sleep or torpor. 

“Rest is not quitting 
The busy career 4 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere.... 


‘OTis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
onward, unswerving— 
And that is true rest.” 


Poor Sir Roger! Such a sermon as this 
would surely have surprised him into a short 
nap. The dramatic accuracy and complete- 
ness of his character are shown clearly by the 
impossibility of conceiving him in a later age. 
What would he or the ancient rector in Ab- 
bey’s picture make of the lines that the Easy 
Chair has just quoted? Certainly he would 
not have understood them, and would justly 
have held his waking to be premature. 

sut the worthy Knight would have been 
equal to the treatment of one of the abuses of 
this day,in which otherwise he would have 
been sadly antiquated. If Sir Roger should 
venture into our opera, after dodging about 
for some time to secure a glimpse of the stage 
and of the singers, he would send his servants, 
with his compliments, to the fairest of young 
women, and respectfully request her to remove 
the towering hat which deprives her neigh- 
bors of their enjoyment of the play. Or, once 
more, if the hearty gentleman, full of old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, had seen a young man puffing a 
cigarette as he attended a lady, he would have 
sent his servant to him, without his compli- 
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ments, to remind him that he had forgotten 
his livery, or that his gentlemanly training 
had been neglected, 

It is delightful to see in this little picture 
of Abbey's, as in his illustrations of Herrick 
and of She Stoops to Conquer, how completely 
he reproduces the spirit and aspect of that 
old English life. Surely the droning old ree- 
tor was not wholly useless who could secure 
so sweet a dream, such utter repose, to so fair a 
maid —or is she, possibly, the young mother of 
the quaint old boy? In its least spiritual day 
the church was still a haven of rest. If the 
mind slumbered, so did the body,and great was 
the refreshment. But while the drowsy preach- 
er is insisting that all flesh is @rass,and that 
as the flower of the field,so beauty fadeth, a 
miracle is silently and unconsciously wrought. 
Por that comely upturned face has been touch- 
ed by the kindly genius of the artist, and the 
preachers words are brought to naught. 
The maiden shall never awaken, but also she 
shall never grow old. She shall not fade as 
the flower of the field. That blooming youth, 
that sweet serenity of slumber, shatl be im- 
mortal. They shall shed perpetual benedic- 
tion upon every beholder as he grows old and 
fades away. It is the mystic gift of genius, 
the gentle magic of art : 


“Forever shalt thou love and she be fair” 


Wuen Thackeray was in this country he 
went one day into the room of a friend, who 
put down a book as he rose to greet him 
Thackeray took up the book and said, * What! 
do you read Browning, and understand him ?” 
And then, with humorous ruefulness, * I wish 
Tcould. But Thave no head above my eyes.” 
On the morning that he was to réad his first 
lecture upon the Georges—not, as an answer to 
a correspondent in a morning paper recently 
said, at the Broadway Tabernacle, but at Dr. 
Chapin’s church, in Broadway, just 
Prince Street—he came into the breaktast- 
room at the Clarendon, “ And there,” said he, 
“sitting opposite to me at table, behold Mr. 

, whose article I had just read in the news- 
paper, describing me as a grinning surgeon 
flourishing ascalpel. In fact,” he added, with 
a crim smile, “a morbid anatomist.” 

The two anecdotes show Thackeray's esti- 
mate of his own skill and the estimate of it 
made by critics. ‘ He insults my sex,” said 
an accomplished woman, indignantly. * Does 
he think that we are all Becky Sharps, or 
Amelias, or Ethel Newcomes, or Blanche 
Amorys /—all fools or knaves?” And the ac- 
complished woman was very cool and short 
with a defender of the novelist, whom she evi- 
dently regarded as an accessory after the fact. 
The defender said merely that he supposed 
Thackeray meant that he drew what he saw, 
and that he could no more be justly blamed 
for not drawing what he did not see than he 
could be reproached for not humming a tune 
if he had no ear for music. “ Certainly, my 
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dear madam,” Thackeray would have s, 
you insist upon Rebeccas, and Rowen 
Isabella Wardours,and Fenellas, and A; 
sarts, I must cry you merey. 


[ cannot s 
them.” 


And if the lofty lady had_ rej 
“But why not Jeannie Deans?” Thack 
would surely have replied, * Ah, maday 
not Rosalind and Cordelia 2” 

Perhaps if the great novelist, whos: 
like Colonel Newcome’s, was as that of 
child, had hada head above his eves, lie 1) 
have added, “Madam, I am a realist.’ 
that was not his way of talking or of ¢] 
ing. He was not a philosopher nor ; 
He was an artist who saw the spectack 
man life and the play of human charact 
describedthem as he saw them. But it must 
a singular reader of his books who conelyd 
that he had no perception of heroism in men 
or of noble character in women. With 
smile half gay and half sad he said of 4 
lovely sketch of Erminia, which was one 
his most characteristic papers, in the style « 
Dick Steele, “ It cost me her friendship.” 
whatever it cost him, it showed how deep] 
sensitive he was to the most womanly qu: 
ties. If he had no head above his eves. 
eyes saw noble and beautiful things, and t 
wonderful hand deseribed them tenderly a 
truly. 

All this occurred to the Easy Chair the oth 
er day when it saw a letter from Clotilde, 
Adele, or Zanetta, or Constantia, or Vittori 
Colonna, or Cornelia, or Diana of the Ep 
sinns, asking whether we had not had enc 
in fiction of commonplace people exquisite! 
delineated, and whether bores and uyint rest 
ing people became 


Lerit 


fascinating, or even worth 
attention, because they were charmingly ana 
lyzed and deseribed? reading this 
question, the Easy Chair asked itself: What is 
the difference between a portrait by Titian, o1 
Raphael, or Vandyek, or Rembrandt, or Si: 
Joshua, and a portrait by a painter who is not 
Titian or Vandyck? Is the difference in tl 
subject orin the artist Did Rembrandt paint 
heroes and beautiful youths and noble dames ? 
and do Titian’s canvases glow with the splen 
dor of high human character? Or is it the 
artist whose touch «and tone and color are thi 
despair of other artists who gives the charm 
and the value to the work, and makes the por- 
trait of the average Italian or Dutch or Eng- 
lish man or woman the treasure of a royal gul- 
lery and a shrine of pilgrimage for all lovers 
of art ? 

May it not be so with the portraits of fic- 
tion? The subject may be the average and 
familiar person—the commonplace of which 
Miranda wrote—but if the same genius and 
skill which make the Dutch burgomaster and 
the Italian priest and the English nobleman 
interesting and memorable in the picture 
should touch the commonplace, does it not 
become at once attractive in literature? The 
great portraits are not the portraits of what 
are called ideal men. Raphael's Julius and 
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Leo sit in unfading brillianey and unchanging 
ty. They have an interest as portraits of 
yie figures; Dut their charm is not in the 
vhom they represent, but in the genius 
represents them. That genius, indeed, 
stinet with imagination, But do we 

sagination to Thackeray?) Can a man 
eyeat master of fiction without imagina- 


It is perhaps uncourteous to suggest that 
is estimate of stories the gentle reader 
he at fault. He is, in a new sense, often 
victim of circumstances, That is to say, 
joes not always apprehend the purpose 

perceive the skill and success of his au- 

r. Hereads of Sir Philip Sidney, of whom 
eenerations never tire. There are three 

four new lives of him within the last twen- 
is. the most recent being the admirable 

moir by Mr. Symonds. As he reads of the 
wtiful youth he seems to behold Lycidas 
turned. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head.” 

He asks the story-teller of to-day to body 

forth some youth so radiant and captivating, 

And when he called, expectant, ‘Tylas! Hylas 

le empty echoes made him answer, ‘ Hylas !” 

But is the gentle reader who complains of 
the commonplace persons of the current nov- 
el quite sure that she would recognize Sidney 
xcept as the flower of courtly chivalry, and 

the dress and setting of his time? Has the 
centle reader never seen in her own time and 

n her own circle, the glass of fashion and the 
vuld of form, gilded with riches and graced 
vith social tradition and circumstance, mistak- 
n, because of those reasons, for a gentleman? 

Nay, has she never tottered herself upon the 

verge of such misapprehension? And if Sid. 

ney, dressed to-day as an engineer, went down 
with his locomotive on a railroad bridge, try- 

¢ to rescue his passengers, and Hylas, as a 
country boy bewildered in town, but faithful 
to honor and truth, guided the elevator in a 
fumily hotel, is the gentle reader, so weary 
of the commonplace and so longing for a no- 
ble cavalier, perfectly sure that she would 
recognize her hero ? 

Are rectitude and purity and modesty and 
manliness and self-respect self-depend- 
ence in the form of an elevator boy, or a car 
conduetor, or a hotel clerk, making an honest 
way through life, encountering suspicion, mis- 
understanding, and the roughest usage, en- 
tangled, without fault, in the most difficult 
situations, involved in the lives of others so 
that to free himself seems to be baseness, but 
still adhering steadily to the way of honor, 
and willing to sacrifice himself to prevent a 
tragedy, for which unconsciously he may seem 
responsible should it befall—is all this utter- 
ly and wearisomely commonplace? And when 
told with perception at once delicate and 
deep, with interpreting sympathy, with the 


grace and humor and sincerity that mark the 
best literary art, is it such a bore that it is al- 
most intolerable? Let the reader wearied of 
What is called the average ordinary characters 
of the best contemporary stories hasten to a 
tire in New York and watch the firemen, and 
ascertain whether the plain circumstance and 
the familiar garb hide the hero, The gayety 
of the risk, the cheerful plunge into smoke and 
fire to bring out the woman and to save the 
child, is the old story of Philip Sidney as he 
gave the cup to the soldier before Zatphen on 
that misty October morning three hundred 
years ago. 

The novelist is not bent upon the common- 
place, nor heedless of heroism. But he de- 
scribes it as it appears to-day, no longer clad 
in flowered velvet and wearing a rapier, and 
he puts us all to the test of our ability to see 
that the story-teller is doing, in his degree and 
according to his skill, essentially what Scott 
and Fielding and Cervantes and Homer did, 
and to recognize in the familiar figures of to- 
day the qualities that make the plumed and 
noble figures of yesterday heroic and fascina- 
ting. 


Firty years ago, when Fanny Kemble play- 
ed in New York, and in the warm summer 
nights at her hotel “sank upon the floor 
in absolute meltiness away,’ and for some 
years afterward, the Park Theatre, in Park 
Row, opposite the Astor House, and the Bow- 
ery Theatre, where the Thalia now stands, be- 
tween Bayard and Canal streets, were the two 
great play-houses. The National Theatre, at 
the corner of Leonard and Church streets, west 
of Broadway, where the elder Vandenhoff 
played and Miss Sherriff sang, was an oceasion- 
al rival of the two, but never very successful ; 
and there was also the Chatham Theatre, in 
Chatham Square, beloved of newsboys and 
“soaplocks,” and the temple of terrific melo- 
drama, 

These theatres supplied the wants ef that 
brisk little city,and each of them was dis- 
tinguished from the others. The Chatham, 
the home of the dime drama, divided * Old 
Drury,” as the Park Theatre was called (the 
seat of the legitimate drama, and the resort 
of fashion, which then lived in Barclay and 
Murray and Warren streets and Park Place, 
and came from other cities to the City Ho- 
tel and the Astor and the Mansion House), 
from “Tom” Hamblin’s Bowery Theatre, 
where that forerunner of Edwin Forrest pro- 
duced the * spectacular drama,” and himself 
strode the stage beside the “ magnificent’ Jo- 
sephine Clifton, as that histrionic lady was 
called by courtesy. The Bowery was then re- 
mote from Broadway, a terra incognita into 
which the youth of the western parts of the 
city ventured as into a new country. But 
Rienzi or some other prodigious spectacle oc- 
casionally drew pilgrims from beyond Broad- 
way to the Bowery, where the loud-talking 
and pea-nut-crackling roisterers in the pit 
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were hardly less novel and attractive than the 


scenic effects upon the stage. The Bowery 
was the home and nursery of the rant and 
strut and every kind of extravagance of man- 
ner which is known as theatrical. The Bow- 
ery audience preferred a rank flavor in their 
plays and their actors, and enjoyed it as the 
obese Teuton delights in “loud” Limburger 
and Griiyere. 

The backless seats in those old theatres, 
covered with some red stuff, were drolly un- 
comfortable, and the absolute separation of 
the low-priced pit from the boxes produced 
a sense of caste in the audience which has 
wholly disappeared in the later day. It was 
an unpardonable offence for the occupant ofa 
box to turn his back to the pit between the 
acts—an offence of which he was promptly 
made aware by hisses or calls from the popu- 
lar sovereigns. There was also a disreputable 
part of the auditorium, which has vanished 
long since, but which gave an ill-name to the 
theatre, from which it has not yet recovered. 
It was an uncomfortable, often cold, barn-like 
house of entertainment, that old theatre, and 
nothing was more logical and natural than that 
a strolling company ofactors in England should 
play in real barns which, with a little care, 
were made to take on that semblance of the 
familiar play-house. 

An old play-goer easily falls into such rem- 
iniscences he seats himself on a winter 
evening in Wallack’s Theatre, the most taste- 
ful, refined, and comfortable of the play-houses 
of to-day. Yet it is but one of many all con- 
gregated in the same neighborhood, and in a 


as 


region which was the green fields of the 
Bloomingdale Road when * Tom” Hamblin 


and the * magnificent” Josephine swelled and 
strutted and thundered on the Bowery stage 
of fifty years ago, The old play-goer arrives 
at the very door of the theatre by the com- 
fortable street car, and alights in the efful- 
gence of the light that turns the evening into 
an electric day. He joins the throng that en- 
ters quietly the handsome lobby, and received 
by the well-dressed, well-mannered usher, is 
shown to his seat in the parquet, the ancient 
pit, no longer separate, but occupying all the 
lower space of the house. His chair is de- 
lightful. There is plenty of space for his 
neighbors to pass, and the slope of the floor 
enables him to defy all but the most towering 
edifices upon the female head. He wonders 
whether any seat in any theatre in the world 
is more comfortable than his chair at Wal- 
lack’s. 

As he surveys the house he is struck by its 
quiet but rich and pleasant tone, and the air 
of comme il faut, while the audience rapidly 
enters, and there is no sound but that of low- 
ering the seats and the murmur of voices. The 
lights are turned on, and the orchestra plays 
an overture or a waltz, and ceasing, the drop 
rises, ind lo! in the gilded saloon sit Lady 
Sneerwell and Mr. Snake, and the old play- 
goer is snatched into the strange world of the 
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artificial comedy. Its most striking ] 
mirable figure is that of an actor wl 
have played with Finn and Placide, \ 
serves for us the best traditions of 
school, and in whom the old con 
again,the delightful and incomparable 
He has lived in that artificial world 
that he must a little ill at eas 
emerges into actual life. The socic: 
gant comedy is so familiar to him that | 
dinary drawing-room must seem to 
ceedingly strange if not perplexing. Hf). 
trouble, of course, is a multitudinous j 
His friend Mrs. Malaprop may we 

him for three gentlemen at once. FE 
not only a double and a treble and a « 
ple, but how many further multiplic 
himself! Whether he be Sir Peter, ors 
Hardcastle, or Sir Anthony, or which 
many individualities which are his oy 
shall discover? Yet how delicately « 
discriminated from every other! The 
for instance, an essential gentleman! 
Squire Hardeastle and Sir Peter Teaz! Bit 
how separate and distinguishable each oft 

is in Gilbert! 

The old Park never saw The School fur s 
dal altogether so well done, Fisher, 
in the old Wallack’s, at the corner of Bi 
way and Broome Street, was a capital Jose 
Surface. His hypocritical solemnity 
unctuous and detestably perfect. The: 

a good Charles Surface too in the old thi 
whose name eludes the Easy Chair. But « 
with the glamour of memory the whole \ 
never better done than it was this y 
Wallack’s. The finish, the moderation of fi 
art in Sir Peter, the delicious zest of the q) 
rel with Lady Teazle and of the screen sce 
the fond, senile chuckle of an old man, but 
yet in his dotage, the gentle moral reproof ot 
his bearing and his words in the midst 
indolent Vanity Fair of the play, are all 
charming. The comedy, indeed, is sometimes 
broad, but not bad. The moral effect, as 
used to be told in the case of certain novels, 
is upon the whole good when tried by thi 
most common and superficial test. Does it 
make you excuse vice? Does it make vice so 
attractive as to be preferable? Not at 
The critic who insists most rigorously that 
has nothing to do with morality cannot 
own that when the curtain falls virtue has ti 
umphed. Yes, true; Charles Surface is an 
odd figure of virtue. But by the contrast 
with Joseph vice gets the worst of it. 

The old play-goer remarks the new “ wri 
kles,” as the young play-goer calls them. Ty 
house is darkened when the scene is chang 
It is a pretty device; a coxcombry of t 
luxurious age. But it illustrates the modern 
spirit of care for details, the refinement 0! 
method. The old fellow marks the descend- 
ing drop with regret. What a charming 
evening! How much more than the play li 
has seen! How many plays and actors and 
actresses and audiences! Even “Tom” and 


be 


“magnificent” have crossed the mental 
ve: and Ellen Tree as Ton and as Rosa- 
and the weird and unapproachable 
Rachel. It is only half past ten o'clock. The 
play-goer passes quickly out to the car 
ling at the door, The man, he muses, 

nbering the moral Joseph-— the man 
» after a well-spent day can spend an 
ning so well It is amusement indeed, 
whispers to his inquiring conscience, but 

ter and sane enjoymenS are sound re- 
itives, good conscience! 


Ewerson’s remark that if nature wishes to 
ve a thing accomplished she overloads the 
tendeney, is. justified in many ways, but in 
e more than in the writing of poetry. It 
is obvious that nature means to have a great 
| of poetry written, because she persistent- 
werloads the tendency in the most un- 
promising subjects. It is in vain that the 
litor of this Magazine, and the Easy Chairs 
ind the editors and other spokesmen of in- 
numerable periodicals and newspapers, con- 
tinually announce that the limitations of time 
space, and the necessary conditions of 
yeriodical literature, compel the declination 
{very much the larger part of the offerings 
for publication, The poet with his tendency 
overloaded is not to be fooled with transpar- 
ent excuses. He is not to be silenced, or at 
least not without a protest. He knows very 
well that if his verses are returned, it is the 
result of a determination to prevent his firing 
off his load. It is because of base personal 
hostility. It is jealousy of his crescent genius. 
It is the sentence of a secret conclave or 
clique, Which is resolved that only the con- 
spirators who compose the tribunal shall 
lave a chance. It is useless to try to cope 
with this amusing error. It is the Canada 
thistle which, once entering the overloaded 
mind of the poct or essayist or story-teller, 
rapidly expels all the sound and healtby and 
useful growths of common-sense. 

But one such victim now threatens the Easy 
Chair with a new form of vengeance. In 
speaking of it, and in quoting his words, the 
Easy Chair will not betray in the least the 
name of its correspondent. But his own 
words may seem to him different when he 
sees them in the clear light of print, and 
they may also suggest to him caution in his 
correspondence. In these days the most ap- 
palling publicity threatens us all, and no man 
knows when his turn will come. At the door 
of the Revolutionary prison in Paris, during the 
terror, every day the death list was called, and 
the victims, saying the last farewell, went forth. 
It is the interviewer who calls that list to-day. 
But his engine is the press, the same that the 
editor commands. 

The Easy Chair repeats the assurance to his 
correspondent that his secret is perfectly safe. 
Nobody knows his name, nor shall know it. 
The Easy Chair has burned his letter, and has 
forgotten his name. Upon such terms the 
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correspondent may not be unwilling thnt his 
letter should serve a good purpose in shaming 
himself and others of a like mind. The cor- 
respondent in whom the tendency is plainly 
overloaded writes: 

“T have received back my manuscripts with the 
stereotyped ‘ regret,’ which is the common portion of 
tyros and scrubs. ... What are the qualifications ne- 
cessary for a writer to get a fair judgment from 
Harper and Brothers? Does the publishing busi- 
ness still stand as it did in Byron’s young days, when 
that poet was told by a publisher to first win fame 
and then go to him’? Fame, sir, of more than local 
character, has been simply a matter of neglect with 
me. I could have had it had I valued it. I have 
been ‘told by competent critics that I had the pre- 
requisites, ability, human sympathy, and a spark o’ 
nature’s fire. Aside from the hope of earning a few 
extra dollars, | do not care for ‘the rebuff of your 
‘editors.’ I believe that you are prejudiced against 
all new contributors, particularly if they hail from 
the West I tell vou the West is greater than you 
have any idea of; and you would realize it should 
you ever, as did poor deluded Greeley, run for a na- 
tional office. Yours in haste.” 

The last sentence is a masterly stroke. It ar- 
raysagainst the eratification of the Easy Chair's 
boundless ambition for national office the whole 
body of writers who lave received one of 
those fatal regrets, and of course extinguish- 
es all hope of such office forever. It is an in- 
genious and deadly form of vengeance, and in 
the experience of the Easy Chair, which in 
that direction is large and multiform, it is 
wholly unprecedented, Contributions have 
been offered to editors at the point of the pis- 
tol, as it were, but of offerings to be accepted 
under penalty of ignominious defeat at the 
polls this is the first instance. The Easy 
Chair can readily imagine the satisfaction of 
his correspondent who threw off this annihi- 
lating blow by the way, so to speak, and “in 
haste.” “You may hypocritically ‘regret’ 
your inability to accept my epic,” the corre- 
spondent seems to say, “but I have cooked 
your political goose, my fine fellow, and the 
polls are closed.” 

The correspondent little suspects how much 
cooking that particular goose will bear. But 
leaving that tough bird to shift for itself, why 
should the correspondent suppose that this 
Magazine cherishes a prejudice against what 
he is pleased to call the West? Ifthe genius 
and enterprise and prosperity of the West 
have been anywhere celebrated and_ illus- 
trated, it is in these pages, and if there be any 
part of the country from which this Magazine 
would hesitate to receive contributions, that 
part is unknown to the Easy Chair. But it 
admits that if the “editors” are so dull that 
they do not recognize ability, human sympa- 
thy, and a spark o’ nature’s fire when they see 
it, they well deserve the pity —but why should 
they be castigated by the contempt ?—of the 
children of genius. A just revenge might be 

satisfied by the gleeful consciousness of the 
dire loss to the Magazine of such poems and 
other works as those children produce and 
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passes the possibility of acceptance, must 


the “not available” be always interpreted as 


deliberate censure and rejection? The Easy 
Chair resignedly submits to the proposed bat- 
fling of its oftice-seeking proclivities, but why 
should not its correspondent, upon reflection, 
be satisfied, since the declination of his epic 
by the editors in illustrating their own small 
capacity suggested a contrast which to a poet 
must be agreeable to contemplate? 

Tue Easy Chair was just now speaking of 
Thackeray's first lecture upon the Georges. 
But the evening of his first appearance as a 
lecturer in New York was a memorable even- 
ing. It was thirty-three years ago, and the 
lecture was upon Swift. Toward the close he 
read, in his deep, rich, honest voice, speaking 
the English language as few living men speak 
it, the familiar passage in which he refers to 
the paper enclosing a lock of Stella’s hair on 
which Swift wrote “Only a woman's hair.” 
“Only a woman’s hair!” said Thackeray, with 
sweet and manly pathos; ‘only love, only 
fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty; only 
the tenderest heart in the world stricken and 
wounded, and passed away now out of reach 
of pangs of hope deferred, love insulted, and 
pitiless desertion.” 

It was a famous man speaking of another 
famous man and a most unhappy woman. 
But the sentiment of the inscription, apart 
from its especial significance, is common to 
all such memorials. It belongs to this yellow 
letter which the Easy Chair holds, and which 
was written more than eighty years ago. But 
though the paper is yellow, the ink is still 
fresh and black, and the writing is micro- 
scopic and legible. It is only a girl's letter, 
one school-girl writing to another; and in the 
high romantie fashion of the time, borrowed 
from our English sisters, the young writer 
calls herself Charlotte Eliza and her friend 
Melinda. The letter proves how truly the 
novelists of the time painted the society 
which they studied, for this letter might have 
been extracted from one of those novels. A 
common friend is about to visit Melinda, and 
Charlotte Eliza exclaims: “I really envy her 
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those stupid editors decline with “ regret”; 
but to add to the penalty the extinction of 
the Easy Chair's hopes of official place, surely 
that is to paint the lily and to gild refined gold, 

Read in the cool light of print, does not 
this letter seem a little absurd even to its 
writer? Must hostility to the great West be 
assumed beeause the epic of one Western 
writer is not found available?) Must the con- 
ditions of acceptability in a contribution be 
necessarily fantastic and foolish because one 
writer, hoping only, as he says, to gain a few 
dollars, fails to satisfy them? Does not his 
confession of his object in writing plainly 
make the loss of the dollars the reason of his 
complaint ? Moreover, since the quantity of 
admirable material offered to this or to any 
other suecesstul magazine far and far sur- 


the pleasure she will enjoy in the loved 

ciety of our beloved Melinda and her adoy 
Barstow. Oh, my cousin, may you enjoy jay, 
piness unalloyed! may the youth you hayes 
lected be one with whom you can olide sweot 
ly adown the rugged path of life in sy 
harmony, love, and friendship; and with 
those combined, what is life ? 
a dreadful 

It was all a soft, palpitating world of ») 
and sentiment in which these girls lived. 2 
they were only country girls, and their ta 
not of cities but of small towns: chiefly. }; 
ever, of engaging youth of the other Sex 
is almost dishonorable for the Easy Chait 
Posterity to slip in unseen and Unsuspect 
upon Charlotte Eliza, whoever she may 
been, as she sits writing in the maidenly si 
sion of her chamber, and to look over Jy 
shoulder and follow her plump hand as s| 
records her emotions in sacred contidencs 
the eyes of responsive affection. * Oh, Love! 
writes Charlotte Eliza —and methinks he) 
name is Legion, and that she is writing sti 
—oh, Love! thou sweet soother of the 
man breast, source of many a dear delight 
I would not exchange the delight arising 
from the idea of being beloved by a person 
that I esteem—nay, admire— for the riches 
of the East. Nor will you wonder, for I be- 
lieve your heart to be susceptible of every 
soft impression; then why should I blush to 
acknowledge to you that I Love! But thi 
charmer’s name I cannot, dare not tell. | 
call him Alexander. Yes, Alexander pos- 
sesses every virtue that adorns the luman 
mind: his soul is pure and unsullied * as is thy 
lily or the mountain snow.’ Could I obtain 
his heart (and sometimes I have the vanity to 
think I have it),oh! then should I be dout.)y 
blest, for with him would I gladly share th 
meanest cottage.” 

So Charlotte Eliza prattles on. She has 
been to * Providence! oh, heaven-born! en 
chanting Providence!” and there has 
seen Mr. , “whose Sarah has bestowed 
upon him her hand, and they are onE and 
completely blest.’ And she has seen Jona 
than, who is “more angelic than ever,” and 
“how blest will that female be that obtains 
him for an husband ! whoever she is, ] am sure 
she will be the envy of the world.” It is for 
tunate that Alexander is not surreptitiously 
looking over Charlotte Eliza’s shoulder with 
the Easy Chair and Posterity. But her heart 
is true to—Melinda, and she continues: * Your 
Benjamin, Melinda, is now in New York. He 
is a young man of exalted worth; few, very 
few, will you find that possesses a heart so 
free from deceit as does Benjamin.” Other 
figures pass in the pretty panorama. One 
has gone to Northampton to practise law. 
Another has returned to Dedham, Still an- 
other, “ Charles, I mean, has spent one eyen- 
ing with me. Do you not think I am reall) 
to be envy’d?” Alexander to the rescue, say 
we. But Charlotte Eliza is sure that by this 
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Melinda is tired. “Give my love to your 

ts. brothers, and sisters, and to my cousin 

7 Tell her that memory paints in glow- 

, colours the playful sports of youth. Me- 

adieu! remember me always, as T shall 

1, and write soon to your Charlotte Eliza.” 

She would be very nearly a hundred years 

| to-day. And Mr. ——, whose Sarah has 

him happy, and the young counsellor at 

ampton, and the youth at Dedham, and 

~R—_and Charles, and dearest Melinda 

id her Benjamin, and Charlotte Eliza herself 

| her Alexander 

{nd thev are gone! avy, ages long ago 


These lovers fled away into the storm,” 


Chita’ 


I. 


MllE ten or twelve books of verse on our 
| table have an outward prettiness so great 
that it keeps the eye lingering on the creamy 
vellum and the delicately tinted cloth of their 
covers When it ought to be impatient for their 
printed pages. In fact, one of them, called 
The Old Garden, is so very daintily quaint in 
its caprice of gayly sprigged muslin or chintz 
that one must ask himself whether the Muse 
id really better be so charmingly dressed if 
she wishes people to listen to what she has to 
sing. That is something for the Muse to think 
fia simple dove - colored fown, or a sober 
dress of black, even, would not that be more 
fortunate for a Muse who was very mueli in 
earnest? But perhaps this Muse would rather 

ve taken too seriously, and in that case 
criticism far sterner than that of the Study 
might consent to be ungrudgingly pleased by 
the gayety of her apparel. After all, the Muse 
is not a Quakeress or a Nun, and in this lyric 
mood of hers she might claim that her co- 
quettish garment strictly in keeping. 
Daintiness and quaintness, a little conscious, 
a very, very little poseweses, characterize all 
the graceful and fanciful rhymes of the book, 
ind play in as many airy conceits with the 
ideas of such archaic blooms as pansies, myr- 
tle, morning- glories, sweet -peas, rosemary, 
mignonette, growing in an old city garden. 
If this were saying that the poems expressed 
merely a literary interest in the themes, it 
would be doing them wrong: there are odors 
and flavors in them fetched from far—as far 
as the fields and parterres of seventeenth-cen- 
tury poetry—but there is a direct and person- 
al knowledge too, and real love of the things 
dealt with, and real pleasure in them. Upon 
the whole, the opening poem, which the book 
takes its name from, is the best in it, and here 
is a passage from this poem which is full of 
sensitive feeling and delicate accuracy of 
touch: 


They are all gone, but this little faded yellow 
leaf survives, and the legible writing in the 
black ink of the happy school-girl, with her 
curly head fairly spinning with the thought 
of beaus,” as she called them—and she would 
have been almost a hundred years old to- 
day. 

HTow little she dreamed that eyes not then 
opened to the light would glance over her 
shoulder and smile at her innocent maiden 
words! There is a moral here lying in wait 
for us. How much we all write that had bet- 
ter not be written! How wise, therefore, to 
write remembering that Charlotte Elizas yet 
unborn will read what we have written ! 


Study. 


‘Still from the far-off pastures comes the hee, 
And swings all dav inside the hollyhock, 
Or steals her honey from the winged sweet-pea, 
Or the striped glory of the four-o’clock ; 
The pale sweet-william, winged with pink and 
white, 
Grows yet within the damp shade of the wall; 
And there the primrose stands that, as the night 
Begins to gather and the dews to fall, 
Flings wide to circling moths her twisted buds, 
That shine like yellow moons with pale, cold 
glow, 
And all the air her heavy fragrance floods, 
And gives largess to any winds that blow. 
Here in warm darkness of a night in June, 
While rhythmic pulses of the factory's flame 
Lighted with sudden glare of red the gloom, 
And deepened long black shadows, -children 
came 
To watch the primrose blow. Silent they stood, 
Hand clasped in hand, in breathless hush 
around, 
And saw her shyly doff her soft green hood 
And blossom—with a silken burst of sound.” 


This could hardly be better in its way, 
though we doubt that silken burst a little. 
There are four other sections of the book, eall- 
ed severally “ Nature,” * Love Songs,” * Poems 
of Life,” and * Verses of Children”: and from 
the first of these we take a picture which is 
simply perfect as far as it goes,and apparently 
goes as far as the painter meant: 

“AUGUST WIND. 
“The sharp wind cut a pathway through the cloud, 
And left a track of faintly shining blue; 
The nun-like poplars swayed and bowed, 
And low the swallows flew. 


“The sudden dust whirled up the stony road, 
And blurred the brightness of the golden-rod; 
And ripening milkweed bent and sowed 
Winged seeds at every nod; 


“Backward the maple tossed her feathery crown, 
Then flung her branches on the streaming air; 
The brittle oak leaves, dry and brown, 
Rustled with break and tear. 
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“Each way-side weed was twisted like a thread; 
Then, suddenly, far up the pasture hill, 
Quick as it came, the gust had fled, 
And all the fields were still.’ 


If. 


Among the other poems we found nothing 
that pleased us so much, and we found many 
things that pleased us less; found some 
things that even fatigued us, particularly 
among the love poems, 


we 


But everywhere we 
found, or seemed to find, among tlie faint and 
fainter echoes of an older time no reverberg- 
tion of that music which has so long attuned 
all the tongues attempting to sing in English 
speech. For Mrs, Margaret Deland it is al 
most as if Tennyson had not lived; and his 
direct influence is so little felt in any of these 
volumes of verse that it might be said the 
only poet who now imitates Alfred Tennyson 
is Lord Tennyson. Twenty years ago, fif- 
teen, ten, five years ago, this would have been 
very different. Then all young poets and 
many elderly poets shone more or less with 
his reflected light. Here and there one re- 
flected Browning, one Emerson, one Longtel- 
low, one Mrs, Browning; but it was Tennyson 
who glared or glimmered from most pages 
which honestly supposed themselves to be 
giving out a ray of their own. Now he seems 
at last to have paled from them; and a long 
literary period is closed in his evanescence. 
But, in fact, it is noticeable of these new poets 
that they do not take their color from any 
other master, and that whatever, much or lit- 
tle, is in them is their own. This is true not 
only of Mr. Cranch, of Miss Nora Perry, of 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, and of Mrs. Akers Allen, 
who each contribute a volume to the collec- 
tion, but of the names which are not yet 
fames. Ifthe reader is disposed to take cour- 
age from this fact, we will not oppose him. It 
might very well mean that we have here a 
beginning as well as an end, and that these 
notes we hear are not only dying falls, but 
jeyous preludings; there is a twilight of the 
morning as well as of the evening. 

They are of rather uncertain direction, these 
essays in song, and of their common character 
it can be safely said only that it seems intense- 
ly subjective. Where the poets turn from 
their selfcontemplation a moment, it is to see 
a picture and describe it, as in the poem last 
quoted, and in this from Miss Rachel Rey- 
near’s Chansons du Matin: 


“NOVEMBER. 
“T walked beside the quiet dike. 
The sunset’s golden arms did strike 
And smite the waters smooth bright 
Into a streak of flaming light 
That cleft November’s landseape gray, 
A radiant line of parting day. 


‘Above the sunset’s ruddy light 

One mournful star throbbed large and white. 
To eastward, ‘gainst the leaden sky, 

The purple furnace flame flared high, 
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And far o’er level marshes gray 
The cattle homeward wound their 


way 


Against the sunset’s golden breast 
A child with fagots hurried west, 
Against the orange sky outlined, 
Sharply each little limb defined 
All things went home to warmth ay 
And left the land to eold and ni 


1d 


Here is probably an effect in literati; 
that great impulse toward graphie expr 
which has swayed all sensitive spirits ( 
the last decade. The picce is one of t 
of the Chansons du Matin, which are 
much songs as inspected emotions of on 
and another, with promise of better thing 
hereafter, but with nothing else quite so \ 
tirely good for the present. 


Two other books of verse out of thos: 
fore us are like this one in presenting t 
authors’ thoughts about feeling rather 
their feelings. Mr. Arlo Bates ealls his ) 
Berries of the Brier, but is surpassed in tit 
humility by the nameless author of The Ik 
of the Weed. Asa matter of fact there is n 
thing chance or wilding about either, and wi 
should not have the courage to take them at 
their word, and treat them as sylvan growtlis 
In both cases the poems have the effect 
which comes from cultivated and entire eon 
sciousness in an age when simplicity is im 
possible, and the air of it snegests affectatioy 
Whatever else the reader questions in them 
he will not question that the 
what they are saying, and that they say it i: 
verse because that seems the aptest instr 
ment, and involves less waste of words than 
another. 

A supreme instance of Mr. Bates’s compres 
sion and distinctness offers itself in the littl 
poem called 


authors know 


RECOGNITION 
“Lover and mistress, sleeping side by side, 
Death smote at once; and in the outer air, 
Amazedly confronted, each to each, 
Their spirits stood, of all disguises bave. 


“With sudden loathing stung, one spirit fled, 
Crying, ‘Love turns to hate, if this be thou!’ 
‘Ah, stay! the other wailed, in swift pursuit; 
‘Thee I have never truly loved till now!” 


It seems to us that Mr. Bates has not attained 
anything so dramatic, so impersonal, so ob 
jective, at any other point. It is in these r 

spects different from most of the other pieces 
in his book, and there are no others quite as 
finely wrought. If we wish to have poetry at 
all, we must be careful not to define it too il- 
liberally, for then we shall end by denying our- 
selvesa great deal that is beautiful. It was once 
said that poetry must be “simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate,” but this was probably never entire- 
ly or solely true. Poetry may certainly now 
be complex, conscious, and intellectual. — In 
fact, if it might not, we should not have had 


“ 


etrv since Herrick, for ever since Her- 
étrvy has taken thought about itself, 
ts essence, its material, its form; and 
it believe that now it would be pos- 
any “genius,” however “ inspired” 
imaginative,” to sit down and be simple, 
is, and passionate. In fact, we doubt 
ry were ever so, not alone since Her- 
it since the poets learned to read and 
Chaucer probably knew what he was 
t. and probably “sweetest Shakespeare, 
~’s child,” as Milton patronizingly calls 
we should like to have heard what 
Shakespeare called Milton when he read it 
‘1 Elysium), was quite well aware of himself 
iy his work, though he keeps himself out of 
sieht in it; Milton was unquestionably culti- 
yated and conscious ; Wordsworth was simple 
principle; Keats was voluntarily sensuous; 
Mr. Swinburne is passionate of set purpose. 
(|| that we can fairly ask of a poet is that he 
shall express the sesthetic mood of his time, 
n if that mood is to travesty the mood of 
some other time. Just now, if he would be 
in sympathy with the contemporary refine- 
ment, he must be very perfect, under every 
apparent negligence, in form; he must be a 
ttle recondite in manner, but distinct and 
elect in diction; he must give his readers 
something to think about, and something to 
feel about. These virtues belong to the author 
{ The Heart of the Weed, whose book is not 
sufficiently praised by saying that technically 
it is without comparison among the volumes 
of new verse. It is hard to give its range by 
example; but it is not unfairly characterized 
in the following sonnets, which express both 
its intellectualized spiritual fervor and its in- 
tense subjectivity. The reader will not fail to 
notice the literary perfection of the pieces: 


‘““CAN THOSE ALONE BE SAVED? 

“Can those alone be saved who wish aright ? 
What if, with all our struggling, we are strong 
Only to keep our words and deeds from wrong, 
But over hopes and wishes have no might? 
What if in dreams, like birds set free, at night, 
Our thoughts sweep far afield, a joyous throng, 
Toward that forbidden clime for which they long, 
And harsh the waking in the wintry light? 


Hast Thou no mercy, Lord, for such as these, 
Poor shivering souls who shrink, yet bear their 
lot; 
Who stand upon temptation’s edge and freeze, 
With ne’er a cloak to hide their nakedness ? 
Share Thy cloak with them, Lord, and stoop to 
bless 
Those who have loved Thee though they knew 
it not!” 
“RETURN. 
“Here on the steps [ sit as long ago. 
Some little change there seems ; the vine its leaves 
O’erhead flings broader, thicker darkness weaves, 
And heavier branches sweep the path below; 
While from its fragrant shade I watch the slow, 
Long shadows of the elm creep o’er the grass, 
And hear the tinkling cow-bells as they pass, 
Like one who dreams but neither joys nor grieves. 
Vou. LXXIV.—No. 442.—46* 
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“And still the same, but yet the same no more, 
As when a girl I looked on through the years. 
Some hopes I see fulfilled, and, ah! soine fears, 
Since last I sat in this familiar door. 
I would not be a girl again, and yet 
With sudden tears my folded hands are wet!” 


There is a thrill of contagious pathos in the 
last two lines; and in the book the reader 
will find other things to move him as well as 
stay him. What we have been trying to say 
about it is that the heart of the weed has in 
this instance got itself out on paper through 
the head of a flower that has had the advan- 
tages of careful cultivation, and is none the 
worse, but all the better, for it. No one can 
pass it with indifference, after even a careless 
glance. It arrests and interests by qualities 
which are neither common nor trite. 

It would be interesting to know how these 
little books would affect an ingenuous and 
intelligent youth; but probabby he could not 
tell if he read them. What one feels more 
and more, as be grows older, is that the 
new poetry does not seem to be made for 
him; and he suspects a charm and virtue in 
it that do not reach his soul through his 
toughened sensibilities. Very likely they are 
not in it, but he finds it to the advantage of 
his spiritual health to imagine them there, and 
he hopes to acquire merit by supposing that 
some one else may feel them. It is certainly 
not always easy to read this new poetry; but 
honestly, between one and one’s self, was po- 
etry ever very easy reading? It is doubtless 
easiest when read aloud to a person of the 
other sex; then it is charming, if the person 
of the other sex is charming; and it has its 
attractions even when read aloud to a group 
of attractive persons of the other sex. Or two 
young men may read it together when they are 
both in love, andin like manner two young girls. 
But in one’s closet (as one’s room is called in 
poetry, not the real closet where one’s clothes 
hang), in thé solitude of one’s chamber, would 
not one far rather have a good novel, if he 
wished to be either pleased or edified? This 
is a very bold question, and it requires all our 
hardihood to put it; but sooner or later some 
one must ask it, for poetry is gradually chan- 
ging its whole relation to life, which it no 
longer depicts or expresses in the old way. It 
no longer even represents literature, as it once 
did. In the beginnings of modern literature 
the mere poetic form was enough; metre and 
rhyme meant scholarship, and men were 
amazed, as children now are, at people who 
could make them. Afterward thought and 
feeling were demanded as well as metre and 
rhyme; then elegance, then beauty, and beauty 
more and more. There was a time when his- 
tory was told in verse, and’ in the epics there 
was a good deal of fact as well as fiction. In 
our day Aurora Leigh and Lucille were at- 
tempts to give the poetic form to novels, and 
the epic may be said to have expired in them; 
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their success ended the long tradition. The 
pastoral was dead long ago, dead the satire, 
dead the metrical drama. The tale in verse 
ceased with Tennyson’s Idyls, and his own and 
other people’s imitations of them. What we 
have left is the essay, descriptive or subjective; 
the sonnet, uttering in elaborate form a single 
thought or emotion; the lyrical anecdote, the 
lyrical conundrum, the lyrical picture, and the 
lyrical ery or outburst. To this last the met- 
rical shape still seems essential; it sings and 
it pleases; but that it is really essential we do 
not think any reader of Tourguénief’s Poems 
in Prose will maintain. Nevertheless it has 
yet an undeniable value, though it can no 
longer impart this value to thoughts in them- 
selves poor and slight; and it is proof of the 
intellectual and emotional merit of much in 
this group of books that the charm seems in- 
herent in the thought rather than the form. 

What charms us in Mr. Cranch’s volume is 
the gentle feeling which, with its pensive cast, 
is still generous if not enthusiastic. Mr. 
Cranch has been too long known to the pub- 
lic to need any special celebration of his qual- 
ities now: his sincere sympathy with nature, 
his elevated conception of humanity, the aerial 
touch of his humor, his constant faith, his vein 
of clear and quiet thoughtfulness, All these 
appear in the present book, ripened to much 
of the exquisiteness which Longfellow’s latest 
verse attained, and moving the reader by like 
simplicity of means and attitude, the same soft 
dignity of mind, the same tranquil courage of 
soul. In both cases it is the wisdom which 
years alone can bring, looking at life serenely 
and kindly, and claiming for its vision no- 
thing transcendent or supernal. Without 
quoting more largely than we may, we cannot 
illustrate this fully; but if the reader will 
turn to many of the sonnets in the book, and 
to such poems as “ After Life,” “ The Survival 
of the Fittest,” and “A Word to the Philoso- 
phers,” he will understand what we intend. 
In the mean time here is a little summer piece, 
a picture painted with the feeling character- 
istic of an artist who is equally skilled with 
pencil and with pen. 


* AUGUST. 

“Far off among the fields and meadow rills 
The August noon bends o’er a world of green. 
In the blue sky the white clouds pause and lean 
To paint broad shadows on the wooded hills 
And upland farms. A brooding silence fills 
The languid hours, No living forms are seen 
Save birds and insects. Here and there, between 
The broad boughs and the grass, the locust trills 
Unseen his long-drawn, slumberous monotone. 
The sparrow and the lonely pheebe-bird, 

Now near, now far, across the fields are heard; 
And close beside me here that Spanish drone, 
The dancing grasshopper, whom no care frets, 
In the hot sunshine snaps his castanets.” 


Another mood of the poet’s, equally char- 
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acteristic in its smiling pensiveness, is 
ed in these verses: 

“TWO VIEWS OF IT. 
‘Before the daybreak, in the murky 
My chanticleer, half dreaming, sees 1} 
Stream from my window on his perc! 


And taking it for dawn, he needs mus? 


Wakeful and sad, I shut my eyes, ar 
To think my lonely vigil should beg 

The silly fowl. Alas! I find no ray, 
Within my lamp or heart, of dawning 


VE 
Almost the best thing in Mrs. Alle: 
ume is the last thing, which she calls 
OF THREE, 

“¢T am not quite alone, she said: 

‘I have fair daughters three: 

And one is dead, and one is wed 

And one remains with me. 


“¢ Awhile I watch, with tenderest care. 
Her growth from child to maid, 
And plait her fair and shining hair— 

A long and golden braid— 


“*(Ah! sweet the bloom upon the grape 
Before it leaves the vine)— 

And deck and drape her dainty shape 
With garments soft and fine, 


“* And keep her sacred and apart 
Until some stranger’s plea, 
With flattering art, shall win her heart 
Away from home and me, 


“Leaving her childhood’s home and m 
Forgotten and bereft; 
Then there will be, of all my three, 
Only the dead one left. 


“Why count the dead as lost ? 
I keep my dead alone; 
For only she, of all the three, 
Will always be my own. 


Ah me! 


“¢She will not slight, at morn or eve, 
The old love for the new: 
The living leave our hearts to grieve- 
The dead are always true.’” 


This suggests something of the author's qual 
ity, and it indicates the never-failing artistic 
grace of her work. That may always be 
taken for granted in what she does, and in 
what Mrs. Thaxter does, and what Miss Perry 
does. These writers have each given proof of 
the genuine feeling and the limpid thought- 
fulness which, without being otherwise alike, 
they all have in common. Each has long 
been a distinct voice in our literature—so 
long that there is a chance it may not be 
valued aright, or valued so much as if it had 
not been heard before. Miss Perry interprets 
the moods and young ideals, the flushes and 
fine thrills, of girlhood as no one else has 
done; to Mrs. Thaxter we owe a friendship 
with wild and strange aspects of nature, first 
touched in her verse with intimate love and 
knowledge; Mrs, Allen imparts the charm ot! 
a spirit, kindly human and finite, which shrinks 
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ie safe bounds of reality, and dreamily 
res of the secrets and wonders be- 
nd each does much more than this. 
york no longer surprises, as it must if 
to us with an unknown name; but it 
cdmirable, and it continues the tradi- 
waning period with a sweetness which 
t let us forget how much it has been to 
d. 


VEE 


Tennyson might be hastily supposed 
trving to make us think it had been, 
lit to have been, very little, in his echo 
cksley Hall Sixty Years After.” But it 
to us that his attitude in the poem has 
misconceived, and that he has been 

vht to express a personal pessimism, 
the poem was largely dramatic. As a 

it is very good in parts, better than 

ing readers, who have not lived long 

eh to regret their passions and preju- 
~ean know. It breathes the wisdom 
the humility of age, as well as its fore- 

» and despair; if it judges the world 

y and hopelessly, it confesses and for- 
with touching meekness the error and 

t oss of first love. For these virtues the 
imagined speaker may be allowed to fling 


about him somewhat crazily ; to find all going 
wrong, as old men do, and to rail at the age 
as if God had made a mistake in letting it 
come to pass. We have heard a young phi- 
losopher, one of the new school abhorred by 
such old men for their desire to look facts in 
the face and try to see what they mean, de- 
clare that years need not always bring this 
despair; that the day may come when men 
instead of setting up some little ideal of xs- 
thetics, or morals, or society, which must in- 
evitably topple over in time, will regard each 
new development of seeming good or seem- 
ing ill as part of a design not inadvised- 
ly conceived, and inevitably working from 
everlasting to everlasting; and that they will 
then not be shocked, but interested and eager 
for the next turn of affairs. If the hero of 
* Locksley Hall” were living in the possible fu- 
ture of this hopeful evolutionist, he would 
probably not scream at “author, atheist, es- 
sayist, novelist, realist,’ for being true to their 
knowledge of human nature, and would re- 
gard “the maiden fancies wallowing in the 
troughs of Zolaism” as perhaps no more dan- 
gerously employed than in conjecturing the 
precise character and experiences of such la- 
dies as Vivien and Guinevere, Ettarre and 


Isolde. 


Manthly of Current Events. 


POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 17th of Jan- 
uary.—-Both Houses of Congress took a 
holiday recess from December 22 to January 4. 

The Senate, December 15, by a vote of 33 to 
21, tabled the resolution for open executive 
sessions. 

The Senate bill for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians was passed by the House 
December 16 

The House bill to extend the postal free de- 
livery system passed the Senate December 17. 

The House, December 18, by a vote of 154 
nays to 149 yeas, refused to consider the Mor- 
rison Tariff Bill. 

The Indian and Military Academy appropri- 
ation bills passed the House January 5. 

A bill granting Mrs. General Logan a pen- 
sion of $2000 a year passed the Senate Janu- 
ry 6. 

The House, January 6, passed the Pension 
Bill, appropriating $76,247,500. 

The Senate Anti-polygamy Bill was amend- 
ed, and passed by the House, without division, 
January 12, 

rhe Senate adopted the Conference report 
on the Inter-State Commerce Bill, January 14, 
by a vote of 43 to 15. 

The House, January 14, agreed to the con- 
ference report on the Electoral Count Bill. 

William M. Stewart was elected United 
States Senator from Nevada January 12. 


The Connecticut Legislature, January 6, 
elected P. C. Lounsbury (Republican) Gov- 
ernor, there having been no majority on the 
popular vote. 

Lord Randolph Churchill resigned as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer December 23. The 
following changes were completed January 10: 
Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Treasury ; 
Mr. G. J. Goschen, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer; the Hon. Edward Stanhope, Secretary of 
State for War; Sir Henry Holland, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The census of France for 1886 shows a total 
population of 38,218,903, against 37,672,048 in 
1881. 

The passage by the German Reichstag, Jan- 
uary 14, of an amendment to Prince Bismarck’s 
Army Bill, limiting its duration to three years, 
led to an immediate dissolution of the Chamber. 

One hundred native Christian converts in 
Uganda, Africa, were burned to death by King 
Mwanga. 

DISASTERS. 

December 17.—Whaling bark Atlantic wreck- 
ed near the Golden Gate, San Francisco. Twen- 
ty-nine lives lost. 

December 24.—Steamer Ville de Victoria sunk 
by collision with the British iron-clad Sultan 
in the Tagus. Thirty passengers drowned. 

December 30.—News in Berlin of the loss of 
200 lives in a snow-storm in Saxony, Thuringia, 
and southern Germany. 
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December 31.—Four hundred and five persons 
burned and crushed to death in an annual fair 
at Madras.—Fifteen men killed in a collision 
near Devil’s River, on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

January 4.—Explosion in a Mons coal-pit. 
Thirty-seven men killed.—Collision between 
a limited express and a freight train on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, near Republic, 
Ohio. Thirteen persons killed. 

January 38.—Twenty lives lost by the wreck 
of the German ship Elizabeth, fourteen miles 
south of Cape Henry. 

January 9.—The Aleazar Palace, at Toledo, 
Spain (recently restored at a cost of $1,000,000), 
totally destroyed by fire. 


OBITUARY. 


December 15.—Baron Charles Arthur Bour- 
geois, sculptor, aged forty-eight years. 

December 17.—In Butialo, New York, James 
D. Warren, proprietor of the Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser, aged sixty-three years. 

December 24.—In New York city, Professor 
Charles Short, aged sixty-five years. 

December 26.—In Washington, D.C., General 
John A. Logan, United States Senator from Il- 
linois, aged sixty years. 

December 27.—In New York city, Ashbel H. 
Barney, ex-President of the Northern Pacitie 
Railroad, aged seventy years. 
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December 29.—In Brooklyn, New Yor] 
A. MeMaster, proprietor of the New Y, 
man’s Journal, aged sixty-six years. 

December 30.—In New York, General \\ 
W. Loring (Loring Pasha), ex-oftice: 
United States, Confederate, and Egy); 
mies, aged sixty-nine years.—In Londo 
land, ex-Governor Gibbs, known as “¢] 
Governor of Oregon.” 

January 1.—In New York, Genera] 
Gallatin Lawrence, of Newport, aged fifi 
years. 

January 2.—In New York, Right Ry 
ratio Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bish 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Ney 
York, aged eighty-four years.—In New York. 
General George W. Palmer, aged fifty 
years. 

January 6.—In Covington, Kentucky, Pro 
fessor Joseph Tosso, musical composer, aged 
eighty-four years. 

January 9.—In London, William Ballantin 
sergeant-at-law, aged seventy-five years. 

January 10.—In New York, John Roach, shij 
builder, aged seventy-three years. 

January 12.—In London, the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh (Sir Stafford Northcote), aged sixty-ei 
years. 

January 16.—In Washington, D.C., General 
W. D. Hazen, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
aged fifty-six years. 
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Citar’ 


\ J HAT idea is the reader getting of Rus- 

sian life and of the Russians from their 
novels? No other novels are more eagerly 
read, and they are read not altogether for en- 
tertainment, but out of curiosity. They seem 
to open to us a world hitherto unknown; they 
introduce us to a manner of life strange, and 
to characters developed under conditions new 
to us. The literary art which they exhibit 
gives pleasure to many readers, and justifies 
the rank given them in literature, but to the 
majority of readers they are depressing. The 
knowledge of human nature, the brilliant nar- 
ration, the wonderful panorama of struggle 
and failure in Tolstoi’s romance of War and 
Peace, for instance, are small compensations to 
the general reader for the hopeless fatalism 
pervading it. All the Russian novels are 
taken up with details, minute descriptions of 
dress, houses, farms, villages, and microscopic 
studies of individual traits, that is to say, of 
“real life.’ The merit claimed for them is 
that they depict the Russian life as it was and 
is to the letter. These novelists, then, are the 
models of “realism.” Their general pessimism 
is not to be objected to if it is the prevalent 
tone of Russian society. There is a wonderful 
agreement in all the novels that have been 
translated for us. Whether it is Dostoievsky 
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giving us the inevitable outcome of sin, with 
a glimpse of nobility in the most debased, or 
Tourguénief giving us the sordid traits of the 
most exalted in society, or Gogol giving us a 
series of pictures of cranks and ignoble eccen- 
trices as rural proprietors and officials, there is 
essentially one and the same idea conveyed of 
the entire Russian life. This unanimity and 
the realism of detail carry conviction to many 
that the Russian people must be faithfully 
represented in these novels. The Drawer has 
no knowledge that enables it to question this 
directly, nor has it any intention of raising a 
literary discussion of this literature. The 
Drawer is naturally interested in all stories 
and anecdotes that reveal traits provincial 01 
national, and exhibit human nature. And ad 
mitting that these photographie stories faith 
fully set forth people and life in Russia, the 
Drawer simply wants to know what impres 
sion of thesé people the reader of these novels 
has? To us, without any other source of in- 
formation, they would seem to be the most 
disagreeable people on the face of the earth, 
and life in Russia, in any social grade, would 
have fewer attractions than anywhere else. 
We do not like to believe this, and to the re 
flecting mind the production of such an im 
pression by all these novels raises a doubt 
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the value of the strictly realistic meth- 

is a means of entertainment or of re- 

t as a vehicle of information. In the 
Russia, we are practically dependent 

ese fictions for our knowledge of the 

fe of a great people. We have other 

s of information of the French, the Ger- 

d the English, and we supplement the 

ire of life in the realistic stories with 
snowledge, as in America we have the 

ody of society before our eyes, and are 

sled either by satire or by the most 
study of particular classes and condi- 

ys and tendencies. If it turns out that we 
vaining a correct notion of Russian life 
ese novels, the realistic method, using the 

, in the strictly technical sense it has re- 
tly acquired, is forever vindicated; but we 

» not eare to live in Russia, and it must be 
fessed that the present realistic outlook is 
not encouraging for a pleasant existence any- 
where in this world. 


ONE who travels much in this country and 
stays at hotels gets the impression that the 
hotel-keepers are much more particular about 
choosing a printer than a cook. Probably in 
no other country are the bills of fare so fine, so 
elaborate,so handsome, as ours. They are often 
a fine-art and intellectual treat. If a person 
could live on an intellectual treat, no other 
people would be so well fed at hotels as we 
are. We do not spare language: French, Ger- 
man, sometimes English, are impressed into 
the service. The traveller cannot always read 
his billof fare, but that is the fault of his edu- 
cation; and he is lucky in one thing—if he can- 
not tell what he is going to have, he is troubled 
by no disappointment, for he can rarely tell 
what he has had after he tastes it. A clamor 
is now and then raised that the people of the 
United States, so assertive of their nationality 
aud proud of their language, ought to have 
their bills of fare printed in English. The 
sufficient reply is that they would not look as 
well, not have so much “style,” not seem to 
be so well worth the money. Sometimes a 
mixture of languages has a good effect, for it 
adds intelligibility to the air of good so- 
ciety. At a recent banquet of the Carpenters’ 
Union in a large Western city, the “menu,” 
aunong other curiosities, had this course: 
PoIssONs: turkey, buffalo tongue, sugar-cured 
han.” ‘This was naturally followed by hors 
daure. The introduction of a little French 
enlivens a dinner, and in a mixed company 
where there may be those whose faith ex- 
cludes them from pork, the conscience may be 
(tueted by eating hamas fish. The hotels, by 
all means, should keep up their style. It is 
easier to get up a handsome bill of fare than a 
good dinner, and when it is inconvenient to 
have the latter, we cling to the former. Those 
who want all the bills printed in English are 
radicals, who would drag down the bill to the 
level of the dinner. It is said that good wine 
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needs no bush, and the time may come when a 
dinner will need no bill of fare, or only one in 
English; but we are net yet in the Millennium. 
We are a reading people, and it is much more 
important to our souls that we should have 
something to read than something to eat. 


From a Virginia contributor: 

A VALUABLE GRIEVANCE. 

Dogberry had his losses, and gloried in them; 
others have had * time-honored complaints” 
of which they were proud; and others again 
have had grievances apparently more valued 
by them than money or comforts. Here is one 
of the last-named : 

Some thirty years ago a United States naval 
officer thought himself unjustly treated by the 
Naval Retiring Board, and made complaint to 
his brother officers. 

“Well, Tom,” said one of his friends, “ why 
do you submit to it, if it be so? There is a 
man here” (in Washington) “ who will investi- 
gate it for twenty dollars, and may correct it.” 

“What!” exclaimed the complainer, in reply 
to his would-be comforter; “do you suppose 
that I would take twenty dollars for such a 
grievance as this?” 


IN a small town in Virginia, several years 
ago, an old-fashioned revival was in warm prog- 
ress under the leadership of old Father Tomp- 
kins, now of revered memory in those parts. 
One night several young men from the neigh- 
borhood, who had been deer-hunting, came into 
the meeting, followed by their hounds... Dur- 
ing prayers the hounds behaved well, lying 
under the benches and snoozing away their 
day’s fatigue; but when Father Tompkins 
gave out the hymn,and the great congregation 
rose to sing, the hounds woke up and joined in 
the chorus with their “ Woo, woo-o-0-0.” This 
they did several times. Finally, his patience 
worn out and his “ear” outraged by what seem- 
ed to him a woful want of harmony and feel- 
ing in these peculiar singers, Father Tompkins 
stopped “ lining” the hymn, and stretching his 
aged hand toward that part of the house, cried, 
in tremulous tones, “If the brother over the 
way cannot sing in better accord, he had better 
not sing at all!” 

The old man’s criticism “ brought down” that 
part of the congregation in convulsions of 
laughter; while he, all unconscious of the mer- 
riment caused by his shot at the canine “ bro- 
ther,” went on “ lining” and singing his favor- 
ite hymn. 


A YEAR or two after our late war, Jefferson 
Davis, ex-President of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, held a reception at the house of one of his 
Maryland country friends, where he met many 
who not only sympathized deeply with him over 
the fallen fortunes of the South, but also had 
a loving personal feeling for him because of 
the intense and long-continued sufferings he 
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endured in Fortress Monroe, from which place 
he had just been released, through the kind- 
ness of Horace Greeley and others. Among 
the numbers who came to see him was an old 
man who evidently had more depth of feeling 
than orderliness of thought, for when about to 
leave tor home he took Mr. Davis by the hand, 
and with much warmth of enthusiasm ex- 
claimed: “ Good-by, Mr. Davis. May you live 
forever, and when you die, die happy !” 

The effect upon the company may be ima- 
gined. Das. 


MARCH. 
Ho! month of March! Although a braggart thou, 
A bearded ruffian, bowie-knife in belt, 
Now hot, now cold, ready to freeze or melt, 
I welcome thee, thou month of iron brow. 
Though turbulent and wild, all must allow 
Thou art the harbinger of warmth and light: 
For untamed Winter's savage ways affright 
Thee not. Thou lov’st a frontier row. 
Thou stridest fierce, a hardy sentinel, 
Between the lines of icy war and peace, 
Guarding the treasured hoards of summer well, 
Until the raid of winter’s minions cease. 
Conservative, vet broad as heaven’s arch; 

} Laggard, and yet thy watchword, Forward, March! 


WHEN the war broke out, Connecticut had 
for Quartermaster-General on Governor Buck- 
ingham’s staff a plain, respectable citizen of 
Hartford County—a “likely” man in moving a 
barn, straightening out a road, or raising a 
tolerable crop of tobacco. He had discharged 
the responsibilities of the constable’s office in 
a manner that justified his political allies in 
pointing with pride to his official record. But 
when it came to directing the preparation of 
regiments for the seat of war, and making pur- 
chases that rapidly used up the two millions 
that Connecticut first appropriated—why, Gen- 
eral W—— was not cut out for that kind of 
Quartermaster-General. Moreover, he had seen 
active service as a private in the Mexican war, 
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TAKES HIS OLD PROFESSOR TO 


{ persuade you, Professor, to have some more pudding? 


DINE WITH HIS YOUNG WIFE. 


I made it out of my own 


and knowing the needs of the real soldier, was 
excessively angry when the volunteer colonels 
made out their “requisitions” for articles that 
he assured them would never be seen after the 
regiment had marched ten miles. But Govern- 
or Buckingham was inclined to be most liberal, 
and wanted Connecticut’s troops to be as well 
furnished as possible, so that it frequently ha 


pened thatthe regimental colonels would return 
to General W ’s head-quarters with their 
requisitions marked: “Approved. W.A.B. The 
Quartermaster-General will furnish.” One hot 
August morning General W , With a violent 
demonstration of profane utterance and threat- 
ening gesture, refused to honor one of these 
“cussed requisitions’—it was for an extra 
regimental wagon to carry the instruments of 
the band. The mortified colonel of the regi- 
ment went off, and soon returned with the * W 
A. B.”—* wanted a backer,” as General W—— 
used to interpret it. His rage was beyond all 
limit, and the air of his office was thick with his 
infractions of the Third Commandment. Sud- 
denly the strains from a hand-organ fell upon 
his ear. Looking down the stairs leading to 
the street, he saw that the concert was given 
by a son of Italy, with a monkey as an adidi- 
tional attraction. With a bound down the 
steps he reached the sidewalk ; shaking his fist 
in the Italian’s face, with the other hand he 
drew the monkey back to his master. The 
musician turned pale; the monkey screamed ; 
men, women, and children stopped to learn 
what the row was all about, and heard Gen- 
eral W—— yelling out to the amazed and 
trembling organist: “Get out of here! Take 
away that infernal organ! Take away tliat 
cussed monkey! I swear, if Colonel F— 

hears you playing on that, it won’t be an hour 
before he will make a requisition for a hand- 
organ and a monkey for every man in his regi- 
ment; and hang me if ‘W. A. B.’ won’t order 
me to furnish them!” Max ELyor. 
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VASHINGTON IRVING BISHOP, who has 
wen exciting so much attention by 
terms his “mind-reading,” has had 
teresting adventures, and not a few 
ones. While I was in Belfast, Mr. 
cave an entertainment in Ulster Hall, 
caused a great deal of animated dis- 
among those present. During the 
and after the successful performance 
eral astonishing feats, a temporary lull 
eurred, during which a rich voice in the gal- 
lery loudly ealled out, 
“Misthur Bishup, Misthur—” 
“Well, well, what do you want?” inquired 
the entertainer. 
“Qj s’pose yez can foind annething a man 
wants ?” 
“Well, I think I can—nearly anything.” 
“Will yez foind somethin’ for me, thin ?” 
Certainly.” 
“Well, the morrow’s Sunday, an’ oi’d Joike 
vez to foind me a moighty foine dinner.” 
" Mr. Bishop is authority for the statement 
that the hero of this occasion received a 
“goold” half-sovereign. “It was about the 
best advertisement I ever had,” said he. 


He also tells that while in New Zealand the 
King of the Maoris was so desirous of viewing 
an exhibition of the Professor’s unusual pow- 
ers that he obtained a private séance. After 
some parleying it was decided that his dusky 
Highness himself should conceal an article 
which Bishop was to discover. Mr. Bishop 
was taken from the room, and on the Maori 
King’s signifying hisreadiness, the mind-reader 
was brought blindfolded into the kingly pre- 
sence, and at once began the search. In afew 
minutes Mr. Bishop turned to the monarch’s 
mouth as the place where the article was con- 
cealed. His Highness grunted an emphatic 
dissent to the place located by the Professor 
as containing the article for which he was in 
search. Bishop insisted that it was there, and 
finally demanded that the royal mouth should 
be opened wide. After considerable refusal 
and persevering persistence on the part of the 
King and the Professor, the mouth was slowly 
and reluctantly opened. The next instant, 
however, the King began to cough violently, 
which resulted in a button being expelled. 
The King, finding the place had been correct- 
ly located, attempted to swallow the button, 
and thus defeat the determined mind-reader. 
What might have happened to Bishop had 
the Maoris lost their King, is one of those 
things we tremble to contemplate. 

R. W. S. 


A Goop story came to me recently from a 
thoroughly reliable source, which gives evi- 
dence of that quickness of thonght and readi- 
ness of expression so proverbial of the Irish. 
On Sundays, in Belfast, open-air meetings are 
permitted on the steps of the Custom-house, 
hear the quay. It is not unusual to see six or 
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seven conflicting denominations holding forth 
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in an afternoon—sometimes half a dozen at a 
time. It happened that a‘ Mormon” Elder had 
been widely advertised to speak there one 
Lord’s-day afternoon, and as the people there 
are very pronounced in their religious views, 
a large concourse had assembled to hear the 
doctrines of this sect of polygamous believers. 
The Elder began speaking about the conflict- 
ing religions which were the progeny of Chris- 
tianity, and insisted that only one of the de- 
nominations could be right—that there was 
but one right way, and not seven hundred. To 
give emphasis, he quoted from Paul to the 
Ephesians, with the interruption as it is given 
here: “One Lord, one faith, one baptism 

“And wan woife!” rang out a voice as clear 
as a bell. 

The Elder did not resume for a few seconds. 

R. W.. 


Up at Sandy Hill, when they have reason to 
dedicate the new court-house, the lawyers do 
not propose to ask the Rev. Mr. Parry to assist, 
for at the ceremony of selecting the site the 
hymn that he suggested to them as appropri- 
ate to the occasion began: 

Ye living men, come, view the ground 
Where ye shall shortly die. 


ON a recent trip through Tasmania, writes a 
correspondent, our travelling party happened 
to visit the graveyard at Launceston, and 
among the various epitaphs discovered the 
following on a slate-stone slab: 


Beneath this rustic pile of stones 

Lie the remains of Mary Jones. 

Her name was Lloyd; it was not Jones; 
But Jones was put to rhyme with stones. 


This was considered fairly good, but on our 
return our host capped it. In the early days 
of the colony a rich merchant’s wife died. 
Anxious to provide her a suitable monument, 
the bereaved husband sent far and wide for a 
stone-cutter, and by rare good luck found one 
capable of reading. The inscription was to 
begin with the verse, “ A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband.” The first five words 
went on one line, leaving room for two more 
letters. “Crown” could not be divided, but 
there was another resource. To the stone-cut- 
ter a crown was “five bob,” so he promptly 
inserted the symbol 5/, and the difficulty was 
surmounted, 


Our host was nearly ninety years old, and 
fond of boasting of Tasmania’s perfect climate, 
and its conduciveness to longevity. 

“ But,” objected one of our party, “the ages 
shown on the tombstones here are not very 
great.” 

“That maz be well enough,” was the ready 
reply; “for, you see, we’re a young colony, 
and the old ones aren’t dead yet.” 
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CORPSE-WALK PIT. 
Alfred Parsons.—[See “ Springhaven,”’ page 760.) 
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